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5rd | URING a very long portion of our critical existence, the name 
‘he of Edmund Burke attracted great notice in the political | 
ect and obtained much celebrity in the literary world. Yetto many 
ol, readers now starting into active life, his labours are almost 
bis becoming the “ tale of other times”; and the great Revolution, | 
ld. which towards the close of his life so painfully occupied his 
ove thoughts and so vehemently employed his pen, has almost 
a buried its commencement in its duration; and superseded its 
ust first horrors by its ever-varying phenomena. It was due, 
hed however, to the fame of Burke to revive his memory by the 
0 publication of his collective works ; and perhaps we could at. | 
the no time more aptly than at the present moment take up these y 
red volumes, in order to furnish our readers with some account of 
em them and of the compositions which they contain that are new 
ich to the world. 
the Those productions of Mr. Burke, then, which now first see 
Moy. the light, or are now first given as his compositions, are com- | 
ry prized, chiefly, in the last four volumes of the present col- } 
lection, and consist of a fourth Letter on a Regicide’Peace ; 
ted a Letter to the Empress of Russia, together with others to va- 
i rious distinguished characters ; an Address to the King on the 
a subject of the American War, and another to the Colonies on 


. it the same subject ; Reflections on the Executions which were {' 
occasioned by the Riots in 1780; a Negro Code, addressed to 
the late Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas; Tracts and Letters it 


en- relative to the Popery-Laws in Ireland; Fragments and Notes 

at of Speeches in Parliament ; Hints for an Essay on the Drama; 
red and an Essay on the History of England. These are the con- , 
an tents of the ninth and tenth volumes of the set before us. ‘The \3 
iP remaining, namely, the eleventh and twelfth, consist entirely 


of papers respecting the East-India-Company, and the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings. In the first of them, are contained 
the ninth and eleventh Reports of the Select Committee of 
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1783, which were written by Mr. Burke ; and the latter part of 
the same volume, and the whole of the twelfth, are occupied by 
the articles of charge against Mr. Hastings *. ‘The present yo. 
lumes are to be followed by two more on Eest-India affairs; 
and these, together with another volume (or perhaps two) 
containing an account of the author’s life, are intended to 
complete the collection. The posthamous materials, we are 
told, have been selected by the surviving editor, Dr. King, 
Bishop of Rochester, and the late Dr. Lawrence ; and, havin 

undergone the revisal of his Lordship, they now make their 
appearance under his superintendance. In an introductory. 
letter, addressed to the Right Hon. William Elliot, the Bishop 
gives a detailed account of the pieces of which they are 
composed, and of the labours bestowed on them, as well b 

himself individually as jointly with his late colleague, to 
whose memory. he pays a warm tribute. The followimg com- 


munication, which is here made, will be learned by the public 
with great satisfaction : 


‘ The eighth (referring to the quarto edition) and last volume, 
will contain a narrative of the life of Mr. Burke, which will be ac- 
companied with such parts of his familiar correspondence, and other 
eecasional productions, as shall be thought fit for publication. The 
materials relating to the early years of his life, alluded to in thead- 
vertisement to the fourth volume, have been lately recovered; and 
the communication of such as may still remain in the possessian of any 
private individuals, is again most earnestly requested. 


‘ Unequal as I feel myself to the task, I shall, my dear friend, 


se no time, nor spare any pains, in discharging the arduous duty, 
that has devolved upon me.’ 


In executing the arduous and difficult task which they had 
undertaken, the late learned civilian and the R. R. Prelate 
have acquitted themselves fairly towards the public, and dis- 
creetly with respect to the memory of their departed friend ; 
and to their care, we may be assured, it is in a great de 
owing that, in his posthumous pages, Mr. Burke will be found 
as much himself as in those which were given to the world 
under his own eye. The productions which we now announce 
are of various dates, so that we have here exhibited to us the 
Mr. Burke of more early as well as of later times, — the Mr. 
Burke of the American placed by the side of the Mr. Burke of 
the French Revolution. If thus exhibited he does not appear to 
advantage, — if thus seen we are not satisfied with him, —the 
blame most certainly does not lie at the door of his editors. 
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* See Rev. Vol. Ixxii. p. 379.3; Vol. Ixxiv. p. 388.; and Vol 
lixvi. Pp» 523. &c. They 
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They have done only that which in fairness they were bound to 
do, in giving as it were his portrait at full length, and pre- 


senting him such as he really was : a mode of proceeding which 


renders easy the solution of a problem of no ordinary interest, 
namely, whether Mr. Burke was the same person in all the 
séveral periods of his life. At the head of the posthumous 
tracts, stands an additional letter on a Regicide Peace; or 
rather a fragment of one, for such it is. Like the letters 
which preceded it on the same subject, it is addressed to those 
advocates for peace who had originally been partizans of: the 
war; and it was only with persons of this description that Mr.B. 
deigned to enter into controversy. In such a warfare, toa com- 
batant far less able and experienced than he was, victory would 
be easy; and accordingly we never saw a conflict carried on 
more pleasantly. ‘Though, however, the champion appears as if 
engaged only in some pastime, and seems as,it were in play, his 
satire never was more poignant or his ridicule more happy; his 
spirits, indeed, overflow; and he is even unseasonably pleasant, 
since he laughs at calamities, makes a jest of crimes, and is 
jocular on the subversion of states, the overthrow of dignities, 
and the loss of fortune and of life. These things give fy) 
evo-~ 


, himfdelight, provided that they arise out of the French 


fion, and have been perpetrated by the Jacobins; and he 
seems to be at the summit of felicity, when he has it in his 
power to allege instances of the abuse of liberty, and of the 
prostitution of her sacred name, against the members of this 
formidable sect. 

The fragment now before us, however, is more particularly 
levelled against a pamphlet intitled ‘* Some Remarks on the appa- 
rent Circumstances of the War in the fourth Week of October 
1795,” of which the late Lord Auckland was understood to be 
the author, His Lordship was not only in the predicament 
which we have mentioned, of having approved the war at its 
commencement, bat the first philippic against the Revolution on 
the part of England proceeded from his pen while he was am- 


_bassador at the Hague: a state-paper, in which it was thought 


that he had gone much out of his way in order to declaim 
against that event. Of these circumstances, his formidable 
antagonist does not neglect to avail himself; and he is not 
sparing of the argumentum ad hominem, which he contrives to 
enforce with great felicity. In order fully to enjoy this ex- 
quisite controversial piece, we must recall the circumstances 
of the time, and the object of the tract which Mr. Burke op- 
posed. The nation had grown tired of the war; and the cry 
for peace was become so loud and urgent, that, to satisfy 
the public, it was judged necessary to set on foot a nego- 
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ciation with France, although she was still 4 republic: bug 
how were the ministers who had envied their neighbours. the 
slightest acquisition of ‘liberty, who had stigmatized every en. 
croachment on the old government as the most heinous: of 
crimes, who had insisted on, coercing the French people and 
eradicating jacobinical principles by forcible means, and who 
had represented the revolutionists as persons incapable of the 
relations.ef peace,—how were such men to make overtures to 
these very. revolutionists? It required not the abilities of 
_ Mr. Burke to, demonstrate that to take such a step was‘to ra- 
tify the republican authorities, to establish jacobinism, and to 
seal the doom of the royalists: or to shew that not one of the 
causes for which the war had been commenced had been at- 
tained, and thet the dangers which it was intended to avert had 
greatly increased. . Still, however true all this might be, it had 
become expedient to enter into negociation: the public feeling 
required it; and to break this measure to the people, and_to 
prepare them to see it conducted by ministers, was the object 
of the pamphlet in question. The author was not to allow 
that ministers were re-treading their steps, or that they were 
betaking themselves to those measures which, before the war. 
comnienced, they had most earnestly been urged to adopt, by 
tlieir political opponents, to whom they had so haughtily re- 
fused to listen; nor was he to admit that the present was a 
course prescribed by necessity, and only to be adopted be- 
cause it was rendered indispensable by the turn which eyents 
had taken. He was to make it appear as a measure fairly aris- 
ing out of the new circumstances of the parties, which was 
wise and reasonable in itself; and that, although the war, 
when declared, had been most proper, such changes had taken 
place in France as rendered it~ equally right to terminate the 
contest. | 

When the author speaks of treating with our neighbours, he 
constantly makes use of the term France; and Mr. Burke, in 
alluding to this circumstance, says: 


‘ I beg leave to recall to your mind the observation I made “— 
in our correspondence, and which ought to attend us quite throug 
the discussion of this proposed peace, amity, or fraternity, or what- 
ever you may call it ; that is, the real quality and character of the 
party you have to deal with. This, I find, as a thing of no im- 
portance, has every where escaped the author of the October Re- 
marks. That hostile power, to the period of the fourth week in that 
month, has been ever called and considered as an usurpation. In that 
week, for the first time, it changed its name of .an usurped power, 
and took the simple name of France. The word France is slipped m 

‘jaist as if the government stood exactly as before that Revolution, 


which has astonished, terrified; and almost overpowered Europe. 
«¢ France,’’ 
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« France,” says the author, “ will do this;” * it is the interest of 


France ;’’ * the returning honour and generosity of France,’’ &c. &c. 
always merely France ; just as if we were in a common political war 
with an old recognised member of the commonwealth of Christian 
Europe ; and as if our dispute had turned upon a mere matter of ter- 
ritorial or commercial controversy, which a peace might settle by the 
imposition or the taking off a duty, with the gain or the loss of a 
remote island, or a frontier town or two, on the one side or the other. 
This shifting of persons could not be done without the hocus-pocus 
of abstraction. We have been in a grievous errour; we thought that 
we had been at war with rebels against the lawful government, but 
that we were friends and allies of what is properly France; friends 
and allies to the legal body politick of France. But by slight of 
hand the Jacobins are clean vanished, and it is France we have got 
under our cup. Blessings on his soul, that first invented sleep, said 
Don Sancho Pancha the wise! All those blessings, and ten thou- 
sand times more, on him who found out abstraction, personification, 
and impersonals. In certain cases they are the first of all soporifics. 
Terribly alarmed we should be if things were proposed to us in the 
concrete ; and if fraternity was held out to us with the individuals, who 
compose this France, by their proper names and descriptions: if we 
were told that it was very proper to enter into the closest bonds of 
amity and good correspondence with the devout, pacifick, and ten- 
der-hearted Syeyes, with the all-accomplished Rewbel, with the hu- 
mane guillotiuists of Bourdeaux, Tallien, and Isabeau; with the 
meek butcher Legendre, and with ‘ the returned humanity and ¢ge- 
nerosity”’ (that had been only on a visit abroad) of the virtuous regi- 
cide brewer Santerre. This would seem at the outset a very stran 
scheme of amity and concord ;— nay, though we:had held out to 
us, as an additional douceur, and assurance of the cordial fraternal 
embrace of our pious and patriotick countryman Thomas Paine, 
But plain truth would here be shocking and absurd; therefore comes 
in abstraction and personification. ‘* Make your peace with France.” 
That word France sounds quite as well as any other; and it conveys 
no idea but that of a very pleasant country, and very hospitable in- 
habitants. Nothing absurd and shocking in amity and good corres- 
pondence with France. Permit me to say that I am not yet well ac- 
quainted with this new-coined France, and without a careful assay I 
am not willing to receive it in currency in place of the old Louis 
d’or.’ 

The noble Lord reckons the new republican constitution as 
one of our securities ; and here Mr. Burke observes, alluding 


to the state paper from the Hague, and quoting from it: 


¢« That strain I heard was of an higher mood.”? That declara- 
tion of our Sévereign was worthy of his throne. It is in a style, 
which neither the pen of the writer of October, nor such a poor 
crow-quill as mine can ever hope to equal. I am happy to enrich 
my letter with this fragment of nervous and manly eloquence, which, 
if it had not emanated from the awful authority of a throne, if it 
were not recorded amongst the most valuable monuments of neepeys 
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and consecrated in the archives of states, would be worthy, as a 
private composition, to live for ever in the memory of men.’ 


Between the sentiments of the state-paper and those of the 
pamphlet, the noble author seems conscious of being in a 
dilemma ; and, with the view of delivering himself from it, he 
expressly stipulates to be at liberty to return to his former 
principles, — those which had been thundered out in the Hague 
manifesto. ‘This Mr. Burke calls ‘a new mode of teaching a 
lesson, which while the master forgets the scholar is getting,’ 
In the opinion of the author of the pamphtet, also, the very 
conquests of the republic would administer to the security of 
this country, because they would work the ruin of the power 
by which they had been made. 


‘ If,’ says Mr. Burke, observing on this curious notion, ‘ there are 
yet existing any people, like me, old fashioned enough to consider, 
that we have an important part of our very existence beyond our 
limits, and who therefore stretch their thoughts beyond the Pome. 
rium of England, for them too he has a comfort, which will remove 

“all their jealousies and alarms about the extent of the empire of 
Regicide. ‘ These conquests eventually will be the cause of ber 
destruction.’? So that they, who hate the cause of usurpation, and 
dread the power of France under any form, are to wish her to bea 
conqueror, in order to accelerate her ruin. A little more conquest 
would be still better. Will he tell us what dose of dominion is to 
be the guantum sufficit for her destruction, for she seems very vora- 
cious - the food of her distemper? To be sure she is ready to perish 
with repletion ; she has a Boulimia, and hardly has bolted down one 
state, than she calls fortwo or three more. There is a good deal of 
wit in all this; but it seems to me (with all respect to the author) to 
be carrying the joke a great deal too far. I cannot yet think, that 
the armies of the allies were of this way of thinking; and that, 
when they evacuated all these countries, it was a stratagem of war to 
decoy France into ruin — or that, if in a treaty we should surrender 
them for ever into the hands of the usurpation, (the lease, the author 
supposes, ) it is a master-stroke of policy to effect the destruction of 
a formidable rival, and to render her no longer an object of jealousy 
and alarm. This, I assure the author, will sohaigaly facilitate the 
treaty. The usurpers will catch at this bait, without minding the 
hook, which this crafty angler for the Jacobin gudgeons of the New 
Directory has so ievsecelly placed under it. 

¢ Every symptom of the exacerbation of the publick malady 1s, 
with him, (as with the doctor in Moliere,) a happy prognostick of 
recovery. Flanders gone —- Tant Mieux. Holland subdued — 
charming ! Spain beaten, and all the hither Germany conquered. 
Bravo! Better and better still! But they will retain all their con- 
quests on a treaty! Best of all! What a delightful thing it 1s to 
have a gay physician, who sees all things, as the French express it, 
Couleur de Rose! What an escape we have had, that we and our 


allies were not the conquerors! By these conquests, previous to her 
| utter 
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utter destruction, she is ‘¢ wholly to lose that preponderance, which 
she held in the scale of the European powers.’” Bless me! this new 
system of France, after changing all other laws, reverses the law of 
gravitation. By throwing in weight after weight, her scale rises ; 
and will, by and by, kick the beam. Certainly there is one sense, in 
which she loses her preponderance: that is, she is no longer prepon- 
derant against the countries she has conquered. They are part of 
herself. But I beg the author to keep his eyes fixed on the scalee 
for a moment longer, and then to tell me, in downright earnest, 
whether he sees hitherto any signs of her losing preponderance by an 
augmentation of weight and power. Has she st her preponderance 
over Spain, by her influence in Spain? Are there any signs, that 
the conquest of Savoy and Nice begins to lessen her preponderance 
over Switzerland and the Italian states — or, that the Canton of 
Berne, Genoa, and Tuscany, for example, have taken arms against 
her, or, that Sardinia is more adverse than ever to a treacherous paci- 
fication? Was it in the last week of October, that the German 
states showed, that Jacobin France was losing her preponderance ? 
Did the King of Prussia, when he delivered into her safe custody his 
territories on this side of the Rhine, manifest any tokens of his opinion 
of her loss of preponderance ? Look on Sweden and on Denmark: is 
her preponderance less visible there ?? 


According to the noble Lord, France, extended as it then 
was, would very soon split into a great number of small re- 
publics: on which supposition Mr. Burke thus comments : 


‘ Speculate on, good my Lord! provided you ground no part of 
‘your politicks on such unsteady speculations. But, as to any prac- 
tice to ensue, are we not yet cured of the malady of grep J on 
the circumstances of things totally different from those, in which we 
live and move? Five years has this monster continued whole and 
entire in all its members. Far from falling into a division within 
itself, it is augmented by tremendous additions. We cannot bear to 
look that frightful form in the face as it is, and in its own actual 
shape. We dare not be wise. We have not the fortitude of rational 
fear ; we will not provide for our future safety ; but we endeavour 
to hush the cries of present timidity by guesses at what may be 
hereafter, — *¢'To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.”’ — Is this 
our style of talk, “when all our yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death?” Talk not to me of what swarm of republicks 
may come from this carcass! It is no carcass. Now, now, whilst we 
are talking, it is full of life and action. What say you to the 
Regicide empire of to-day ?” 

The remark sounds strangely in the mouth of the late 
ambassador at the Hague, ‘ that governments will have 
learned not to precipitate themselves into embarrassments by 
speculative wars ; and that sovereigns and princes will not for- 
get, that steadiness, moderation, and economy are the best sup- 
ports of the eminence, on which they stand.” Accordingly, 
Mr. Burke observes on it : 

Z 4 ‘I suspect 
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‘I suspect he has a sort of retrospective view to the American War 
as a speculative war, carried on by England upon one side, and'} 
Louis the XVIth on the other. As to our share of that wage 
reverence to the dead, and respect to the living, prevent us i 
reading lessons of this kind’at their expense. I don’t know how far 
the author may find himself at liberty to wanton on that subject, but 
for my part, I entered into a'coalition, which, when I had no longer 


, ‘ : r 
a'duty relative to that business, made me think myself bound in 
honour not to call it up without necessity.’ 3 


We see what a task had been imposed on the noble author ; 
and we cannot wonder that, in executing it, any man should 
appear to disadvantage, especially when the ground is disputed 
by'such an adversary as Mr. Burke: who, be it recollected, made 
his attack on him as the herald of the war, the writer of the 
famed Hague manifesto.’ It was on their common principles 
that he forms his onset; and, although labouring under great 
bodily infirmities, he displays on the occasion all the vigour 
and alertness of youth: suffering no advantage to escape him, 
aud never permitting his opponent to be indebted to his inert- 
ness or his indulgence. _It is to be observed, however, that 
the weapons of the victorious combatant suited only this parti- 
cular warfare with guondam disciples, who had viewed the 
Revolution in the same light with himself, who had shared his 
sentiments on the subject, and who had until very lately been 
warm partizans of the war: while it should not be overlooked 
that there were other adversaries, who from the begirining had 
set their faces against hostilities, and who, before one drop of 
blood had been shed in the war of the Revolution, had con- 
tended for principles which would have preserved peace to 
England, and restored that of the continent ; — those very prin- 
ciples which were lately proclaimed by the first potentates of 
Europe with such general approbation. Although these 
doctrines were urged with matchless ability and eloquence, 
they made no impression: mankind were not yet ripe for 
them; and it required years of calamity to establish their 
authority. ‘These Mr. Burke declined to combat: he repre- 
sented them as too preposterous to deserve notice ; and in this 
view he was sanctioned by the general sentiment of the times. 
The principles which he maintained here, and in his fornter 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, and which he reproaches his asso- 
ciates with deserting, form only one head of those that distin- 
guish his later works ; namely, those which respect the external 
regulations of France. The policy which, he argues, should 
be observed towards that country is that of open, direct, and 
unqualified coercion ; and the end proposed to be answered by 
these principles having lately appeared to be accomplished, it 
may 
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may not be improper to make a few observations on thet and 
the fate which attended them, previously to the recent. extraor- 


dinary restoration of Napoleon Bonaparte, 


Many persons have contended that these and the other prin- 
ciples of Mr. Burke relative to France were inconsistently held 
by him; be this as it may, it cannot be denied that not only did 
he maintain them with extraordinary talents and the most ardént 
zeal, but that, when first announced, they were almost univer- 
sally well received. People of all classes and descriptions 
seemed eager to profess them ; rank and fashion. declared for 
them ; at home, they were not only countenanced but pro- 
fusely rewarded and brought into action; foreign  potentates 
also applauded them; they were proclaimed) in. manifestos, 
adopted in cabinets, conducted into the field, and supported by 
immense armies. ‘This triumph, however, did not last long ; 
indeed, scarcely was the new school opened, before the leading 
disciples deserted; and it was the singular fate of the new 
principles to be discarded by their earliest and »staunchest 
adherents, by practical statesmen and» by men of business. 
After a considerable interval, we behold the first powers in 
Europe, of their own free will, and when in a situation ap- 
parently the best fitted to inforce them, sit as it were in deli 
berate judgment on them, and solemnly and publicly disclaim 
them ; not, however, until they had undergone repeated trials, 
and had been found in almost every instance to produce effects 
the reverse of those which had been promised, to strengthen 
what they had been employed to demolish, and to establish what 
they were used to subvert. It happens very singularly that the 
wars of the Revolution, which Mr. Burke laboured so much to 
excite, terminated in a formal repeal of his principles, — the 
principles on which they were established, and frequently re- 
newed. Will the countenance shewn to the system of Mr. Burke 
account for what we consider as a deep stain in the escutcheon 
of England, as bearing a part in late transactions? ‘The pro- 
clamation from Frankfort was issued by the arbitrary govern- 
ments of the continent, and yet is worthy of the most free. 
Why was England not a party to it? Was it because of the 
sanction which she had given to different doctrines ? 

This fragment on a Regicide Peace is followed by a collec- 
tion of letters ; which, although in the epistolary form, may be 
considered as so many small tracts on political topics, and seem 
to have been penned as if to meet the public eye. At the head 
of them stands a letter to the Jate Empress Catharine, in answer 
to verbal compliments which’ her ambassador had been in- 
structed to deliver to Mr. Burke, on account of his writings:on 


the French Revolution: but the great publicist was not ho- 
noured 
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noured with a single line from the august personage ; which 
appears rather singular, when it is considered that she had 
been for many years the regular and familiar correspondent of 
several of the French philosophers. Mr. Burke compliments 
her Imperial majesty on her having an ambassador at Coblentz; 
where, he says, in an oracular manner which he knew at 
times very well how to assume, are to be found the king and 
the nation of France. — Another of these letters well deserves 
notice on account of its admirable contents; it relates to a 
project which had before been frequently canvassed, but which 
we are told it was then seriously intended to carry into 
execution ; namely, to impose a tax on Irish absentees. The 
subject here undergoes a very masterly discussion, conducted 
in Mr. Burke’s best manner. Never were the mischiefs of 
short-sighted policy placed in a clearer light, or an oppressive 
measure more completely exposed. The matter, we presume, 
is for ever set at rest. 

We may now advert to two pieces which, at the time of 
their being penned, did not yield in attraction to any of the pro. 
ductions in the voluminous collection before us; nor are they 
without very deep interest in themselves, which is extremely 
heightened, moreover, by their contrast with the tracts amid 
which they appear relative to the French Revolution. On the 
whole, we regard them as great curiosities. Although they 
are now published for the first time, they are of a remote date, 
reaching back to the period of the American war. They 
consist of two addresses, one to the king, and the other to the 
American colonies, which were at that time in a state of open 
insurrection against the parent-country, and they were intended, 
we are told, to have been presented on the occasion of a proposed 
secession from parliament of those members of both houses 
who voted in opposition: a measure which, we are informed, 
had likewise been determined, but, for reasons that do not 
appear, was never carried into execution, on which account 
(we suppose) these papers lay dormant. No sooner do we 
cast our eyes on these tracts, than we wholly lose sight of the 
person with whom we have lately been so much in converse 5 
who was the very pink of loyalty and the idolater of established 
authority, who deemed it the highest crime to lift up a finger 
against despotism, and in whose judgment a people at variance 
with its rulers must cease to be a nation, and can consist only of 
rebels. This most supple individual now altogether disappears 5 
we no longer listen to his smooth harangues, but our ears are 
assailed by the loud complaints of some tyrbulent republican, 
or, to speak according to the modern fashion, a rank jacobin. 


Yet it is no other than Mr. Burke himself, who, in the ee 
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of these addresses, tells the king that the disorders which pre- 
vail in the colonies are owing to the usual and natural causes 
of such events, to plans laid in. obstinacy and pursued with 
weakness, and that the insurrection cannot haye taken place 


‘without occasion. He reprobates in the strongest terms the 


severity of the measures adopted against the colonies; such mea- 
sures, he asserts, ought to fail, and he predicts that they will : 
but, should it prove otherwise, he says, the result-would be fatal 
to the liberties of the mother-country. He consequently ap- 
plauds the resistance, insists on the deep interest which ri 
subjects at home have in its success, and deprecates its dis- 
continuance until its object has been fully attained. In #his 
production, we recognize the intrepid statesman who was wont 
to declare that he did not know ‘how to frame an indictment 
against a whole people! or to find a verdict of guilty against 
a nation :”— in this paper, liberty is held up: as paramount 
to every thing else, and nought besides is worthy of our con- 
sideration; to intrench on her or to violate her rights is the 
height of misdoing; not to provide against casualties which 
may prove injurious to her is a heinous offence; and openly 
to outrage her is to introduce distraction into a state, and to 
prepare for its ruin. The liberty -of our Americans cannot, 
the author says, be invaded, without endangering that of Great 
Britain: she cannot be ill-treated in the colonies without suf- 
fering at home; and no affront can be offered to her on the 
other side of the Atlantic, without her receiving an insult 
among ourselves, which it is the bounden duty of her friends 
to resent. — Did ever the language of liberty assume a more 
lofty tone, or were ever the rights of the people carried farther ? 
When was the maxim that the end of government is the well- 
being of the governed more strenuously maintained, than in 
this address to royalty? Mr. Burke tells the king: 


¢ We are sure that we must have your Majesty’s heart along with 
us, when we declare in favour of mixing something conciliatory with 
our force. Sir, we abhor the idea of making a conquest of our 
countrymen. We wish, that they may yield to well ascertained, 
well authenticated, and well secured, terms of reconciliation; not, 
that your Majesty should owe the recovery of your dominions to their 
total waste and destruction. Humanity will not permit us to enter- 
tain such a desire; nor will the reverence we bear to the civil rights 
of mankind make us even wish, that questions of great difficulty, of 
the last importance, and lying deep in the vital principles of the 
British constitution, should be solved by the arms of foreign mer- 
cenary soldiers.’ — : 

¢ What, gracious Sovereign, is the empire of America to us, or the 
empire of the world, if we lose our own liberties? We deprecate 


this last of evils. We deprecate the effect of the qoctrines, eo 
mu 
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must support and countenance the government over conquered 
Englishmen.’— } 

« Sir, your throne cannot stand secure upon the principles of i 
conditional submission and passive obedience ; on powers exercised 
without the concurrence of the people to be governed ; on acts 
made in defiance of their prejudices and habits; on acquiescence pro- 
cured by foreign mercenary troops, and secured by standing armies, 
‘These may possibly be the foundation of other thrones; they must 
be the subversion of yours. It was not to passive principles in our 
ancestors, that we owe the honour of appearing before a soverei 
who cannot feel that he is a prince, without knowing, that we ought ° 
to be free. The Revolution is a departure from the ancient course 
of the descent of this monarchy. ‘The people, at that time, re-entered 
into their original rights ; and it was not because a positive law au. 
thorized what was then done, but because the freedom and safety of 
the subject, the origin and cause of all laws, required a proceeding 
paramount and superiour to them, At that ever memorable and:in- 
structive, period, the, letter of the law was superseded in favour of the 
substance of liberty. ‘To the free choice, therefore, of the people, 
without either king or parliament, we owe that happy establishment, 
out of which both king and parliament were regenerated. From that 
great principle of liberty have originated the statutes, confirming and 
ratifying the establishment, from which your Majesty derives your 
right ‘to rule over us. Those statutes have not given us our liberties; 
our hberties have produced them. Every hour of your Majesty’s 
reign, your title stands upon the very same foundation, on which it 
was at first laid ; and we do not know a better, on which it can pos- 


sibly be placed.’ 


The design which this address announces, it will be observed, 
is not’ less momentous than the language in which. it is 
penned is bold. It announces, if we may so express ourselves, 
a sort of mutiny in civil affairs; since high functionaries desert 
their posts, and the machine of government, as far as it des 
pends on them, is brought to a stand. Without pursuing the 
subject farther, it is clear that the measure is an extreme one; 
and yet it was one which Mr. Burke not only sanctioned, but 
of. which most probably he was the author. —'The same free 
principles and the same fearless language distinguish the other 
address; and these two tracts pourtray Mr. Burke to the life, 
presenting him to us such as he is known to have been at the 
time when they were penned. Is it not natural, then, here to 
exclaim, can this be the same person with him who laments the 
subversion of a despotic government, who mourns over the 
downfall of a most oppressive hierarchy, who condemns the 
suppression of monastic institutions, who regrets that chivalry 
does not still exist, and who expresses his sorrow that its 
gallant knights are replaced by calculators and economists 4 
But, say his warm partizans, the American and the French 

. 10 Revo- 
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Revolutions are so different, that the friend of the one may 

without any imputation be the enemy of the other. ‘To us it 

appears that a proposition less tenable than this can scarcely 

be asserted. If Mr. Burke was consistent, how came he, , at 

the very period of the alleged change in his politics, to discard 

his bosom-friends, to turn his back on and anathematize his” 
former political associates and stipporters, and to $end forth 

publications which a Dundas or a Rigby would ‘not have dis- 

owned? Why were these publications so much the ‘delight of 

courtiers and court-dependents, and the author of them the 

constant theme of their panegyric ? What so completely made 

his peace at court, and insured to him its, lavish bounty and 

to his adherents so ample a.share of political power? Are 

not these the clear symptoms of apostacy? | Are not ‘these its 

rewards? The same conclusion is fortified by numberless 
slighter circumstances. Would the Mr. Burke of the American’ 
war have spoken in such gentle terms, and ‘with such good’ 
humour, of the liberticide doctrines of Reeves, as the Mr. Burke 
of the French Revolution; or would he have so exultingly 
hailed enactments, which entrenched very considerably on our. 
antient rights? Can we fail to remark, also, how differently 
an exalted personage is treated in these writings and on former 
occasions? Whenever his august name is in question in 
Mr. Burke’s later productions, in what honied phrases is every 
remark conveyed, what indirect adulation is practised, what caré 
is taken that every thing which is said shall please, ‘and how 
studiously is all recurrence to offensive topics avoided! If his 
readers will acknowlege his present infallibility, he seems not 
to care what errors they impute to him in times past. 

So far, then, are we from acceding to the opinion which we 
have been disputing, that we believe that the whole range of 
human annals does not supply an instance of inconsistency so 
flagrant as that of Mr. Burke, where a change so great took 
place in so eminent a person at so late a period of life. We 
by no means think that Mr. Burke did not in reality disap- 
prove extremely of the manner in which the French Revo- 
lution: was conducted : he seems very early to have discovered 
the errors of its leaders, and to have anticipated its failure : 
but we can never suppose that the representations which he 
gave of it were the sole results of his cool and dispassionate 
reflections. We. are of opinion that he took up the subject 
with a view to personal advantage, and that he studied less 
to deal fairly with it than to give pleasure in a high quarter: we 
do not mean to intimate that he advanced any actual senti-, 
ment which he did not himself entertain ; our charge against 


him is that he intentionally treats the question partially, -— 
as 
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has suppressed observations which must have occurred to him 
but which did not favour his purpose. When he commenced 
the discussion, his prospects were very dark. In the ‘ording 

course of things, he had no chance of repairing his fottinés: 
and after a most laborious public life, he could only look t oh 
old age in a state of penury: while in the French Revolution 
and in the view of it which he entertained, he beheld whe 
means of reconciling himself to power, and of retrieving his” 
circumstances. On any other supposition, it is difficult to 
account either for the imperfect manner in which he treats 
his subject, or for the intemperate observations which ~he 
advances, and which are so widely at variance with his former 
conduct and principles. Be it remembered, moreover, that, if 
at times he opposes power, it is on the side which is most 
agreeable to it; and that he rather combats measures forced 
on it, than its own secret aims and wishes. In his liberticide 
tenets, resentment also may have had some share ; since the 
abhorrence which the people had shewn to the Coalition, and 
the opposition which they made to the India-bill, (both his’ 
measures,) had probably not ceased to rankle in his bosom, 
and may account both for the ardent loyalty with which he 
seemed latterly inspired, and for the expressions of con- 
osoye for his old friends the people which sometimes escape 
im. 

If, however, in this class of his writings Mr. Burke does not 
appear in his natural character, and does not even affect 
that fair and dispassionate manner for which, on other occa- 
sions, he seeks to have credit given him, and which was more 
to be expected from him when treating of an event which had 
happened in another country:— if, instead of conducting 
himself with impartiality, we find him to be here, as we have 
already said, the mere advocate, seeking only to produce effect, 
and not scrupling to avail himself of every art to recommend 
his cause ;—it must be acknowleged that his literary dis- 
plays evince the highest merit, and in this respect leave his 
other productions far behind. Here the bursts of eloquence 
are both more frequent and more brilliant, exhibiting a greater” 
profusion of art and ornament, and a higher finish. The- 
reader who can separate good from evil will find in them an 
abundance of choice collateral matter, rare information, ex- 
cellent practical remarks, striking allusions, profound criticism, 
and admirable observations, on all topics connected with 
government. It is a fact not less singular than true, that in 
these writings, where the author’s principles are the least 
founded, his statements the most incorrect, and the tendency 
of. his labours the most injurious, stil] his pages fascinate “ee 
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most. It becomes, therefore, highly important to guard the 
inexperienced against confounding that which is deleterious 
in them with that which is salutary. To this end we can 
lay down no safer rule for young readers than that of pe- 
rusing this author chronologically; studiously making them- 
selves masters of his more early works Coie they enter 
on his later performances; and opposing to the dreams of 
age the reflections of manhood. In his later writings, scarcely 
a noxious sentiment occurs for which an antidote is not to be 
found in his earlier productions; and scarcely is any thing 
objectionable asserted by Mr. Burke the courtier, which is 
not refuted by Mr. Burke the patriot. Thus shall we make 
this mighty giant repair the mischief which he himself has 
effected, and this formidable champion will be faced by an 
adversary in no respect unworthy of him. We admit that 
it is not an easy matter to find a person competent to as» 
sail him: but tothe opponent here proposed surely no objec- 
tion can be made. If one of his early antagonists has de- 
sired us to place no confidence in his animadversions, we 
would hope that no exceptions can be taken against answers 
furnished by himself. To such answers, then, we advise the 
reader to have recourse; and we think that no others will be 
wanted. In running a comparison, however, between the 
former and the posterior performances of this celebrated au- 
thor, we would not be understood in the least to sanction the 
intemperance which disfigures both, but which greatly pre- 
dominates in the latter. 

A large portion of. the posthumous tracts before us relates to 
the situation of the Irish Roman Catholics. In the present 
advanced period of the world, it were much to be wished 
that labours of this sort had less interest, and were less 
needed: but, in the retrograde state into which, on this 
subject, we have been strangely thrown, we know of no 
writings better calculated to restore us to our former situation, 
and to give us an impulse in the right direction, than these 
enlightened writings of Mr. Burke. At an early period of his 
life, he appears to have paid particular attention tg this im- 
portant topic, to have planned a considerable work respecting 
it, and to have made some preparations for its accomplish- 
ment. ‘These beginnings occur in the present volumes, and, 
we are sure, will be perused by every lover of religious li- 
berty with regret that the design has not been completed. 
Our boundaries compel us to deny ourselves the pleasure ef. 
laying before the reader any ample specimens of these essays, 
which are so admirable and so full of promise, One, how¢ 
ever, we ghall take the liberty of offering. A high feneioeey 
aving 
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having Jately signalized himself by going, as. it was thought, 
somewhat .out of -his way in order to exclude Catholiessfrom 
seats: in» parliament, Jet us hear what were the: sentiments:of 
Mr. Burke on that question, inhis letter to. Mr. Smith ¢? e207 


. +. . . et, SOI 
woe As to the capacity of sitgng in parliament, after all the ca 
cities for voting, for the army, for the navy, for the professions, 
‘ civil offices, it is a dispute de land caprind, in my poor opinion ¢ 
least on the part of those who oppose it. In the first place, cheat 
mission to office, and this exclusion from parliament, on the pris 
ciple of ;an-.exclusion from political,power, is the very reverse of 
the principle of the English Test Act. If I were to form ajudgmer 
frgm experience rather than theory, I should doubt mu¢h whether 
the capacity for, or even the possession of, a seat in arliament, did 
really conyey much of power to be properly called political. TI haye 
sat there, with some observation, for nine-and-twenty years, of there- 
abouts. The power of a member of parliament is uncertain and dn- 
direct ; and if power rather than splendour and fame were the object, 
I should think that any of the principal clerks in office, to say, no- 
thing of, their superiours, (several of whom are disqualified by law 
for seats, in parliament, ) possess far more, posver than nine-tenths of 
she megabers of the House of Commons. I might say this of men, 
‘who seemed from their fortunes, their weight in their country, and 
their. talents, to be persons of figure there; and persons too not in 
opposition to the prevailing party in government. 3 

*¢.Bat be they what they will, on a fair canvass of the several pré- 
valent parliamentary interests in Ireland, I cannot, out of the three 
hundred members, of whom the Irish parliament is composed, -dis 
cover that above three, or at. the utmost four, Catholicks, would-be 
returned to the House of Commons. But suppose they. should 
. amount to thirty, that is to a tenth part, (a thing I hold impas- 
sible for a long series of years, and never very likely to happen,) 
what is this to those, who are to balance them im the one house,. ahd 
the clear and settled majority in the other? For I think it absolutely 
impossible, that, in the course of many years, above four or’ five 
peers should be created of that communion. In fact, the exclusion 
of them seems to me only to mark jealousy and suspicions and not:to 
provide security in any way.’ “A 


Contending strenuously for the admission of Catholicé'to 
their ‘civil ‘rights; Mr. Burke states what was’ the bearing of 
his own mind on the subject of religion: > tages 


Xu 


_¢ I do not pretend to take pride in an extravagant attachment. to 
any sect. Some gentlemen in Ireland affect that sort of glory. It 
ig to their taste. Their piety, I take it for granted, justifies the 
fervour of their zeal, and may palliate the excess of it. Being my- 
self no more than a common layman, commonly informed in contro- 
versies, leading only a very common life, and having only a common 
citizen’s interest in the church, or in the state, yet to you I will say, 
ig, justice to my own sentiments, that not one of those zealots fora 
Protestant interest wishes more sincerely than I do, perhaps not half - 
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so sincerely, for the support of the Established Church in both these 

ingdoms. It is a great link towards holding fast the connection of 
religion with the state ; and for keeping these two islands, iu their 
present critical independence of constitution, in a close connection of 
opinion and affection. I wish it well, as the religion of the greater 
number of the primary land-proprietors of the kingdom, with whom 
all establishments of church ‘and state, for strong political reasans, 
ought in my opinion to be firmly connected. I wish it well, because 
it 1s more closely combined than any other of the church systems with 
the crown, which is the stay of the mixed constitution ; because it 
is, as things now stand, the ‘sole’‘connecting political principal 
between the constitutions of the two independent kingdoms. I 
have another, and infinitely a stronger, reason for wishing it 
well; it is, that in the present time I consider it as one of the 
main pillars of the Christian religion itself. The body and sub- 
stance of évery re I regard much more than any of the 
forms and doginas of the particular sects. Its fall would leave a 
great void, which nothing else, of which’ I can form any distinct 
idea, might fill. I he! the Catholick hierarclty, and the Pres- 
byterian republick. ut I know that the hope or the fear of 
establishing either of them is, in these kingdoms, equally chimerical, 
even if { preferred one or the other of them to the establishment, 
which certainly I do not.’ 

Towards the close of this letter to his son, ‘Mr. Burke 
loses his temper, and forgets the obligations recently con- 
ferred on him by the British government, which he here 
treats with as little ceremony as he is accustomed to bestow 
on the Jacobins. The zatale solum takes entire possesion of 
his mind, he is all over the Irishman, and is alive only to his 
country’s wrongs. He reminds Britain of her delinquencies 
in past times, and sets before her the dreadful list of her 
successive confiscations, the inheritances under which he pro- 
nounces to be tristes et /uctuose successiones. 

We cannot help pausing here, in order to observe how sin- 
gular it is that, according to Mr. Burke, in this country, in 
America, and in Ireland, in.all state-commotions, it is the go- 
vernment. which is in fault, — it is mis-government which occa- 
sions public disturbances; while the subjects have invariably 
tight on their side, and, in resisting authority, act only a be- 
coming and laudable part. Yet in France the case is directly 
the reverse ; there, the government is always immaculate, and 
the rulers never. give provocation, but.the subjects are guilty of 
wanton rebellion, and have not even pretences to excuse or 
palliate their disaffection; their governors may compel sub- 
jection by force 5 and it is even the duty of surrounding states 
to assist in inflicting on them exemplary chastisement. If such 
were the duty of surrounding states towards France in the days 
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of her Revolution, why was it not their duty to ‘co-operate 
with Britain in reducing Mr. Burke’s favourites, the American 
insurgents ? To this difficulty, and others of ‘a similar ‘sort, 
Mr. Burke never deems it proper to advert.’ 

Although we do not agree with much that is contained in 


_ extracts which are given in this collection (Vol. x.) from 


certain of Mr. Burke’s speeches in parliament, we still seta 
high value on these fragments, and deem them intitled to most 
serious consideration ; they are ingenious, logical, and dispas- 
sionate ; in every respect forming a contrast with his writings 
on French affaits. So admirable also are his observations on 
dramatic performances, which follow, that we are sure every 
lover of polite literature will regret that he did not write more 
on the same topic; and his ‘ Abridgment of English History’ 
deserves high praise. Down to the close of the reign of 
William the Conqueror, it far exceeds, in our judgment, any of 
our compilations ;-and the narrative, although very concise, 
contains numerous observations which are worthy of the author, 
and which throw the greatest light on the subject., We could 
wish that, to this period, the abridgment were’ published in 4 
separate form, to be put into the hands of youth. er erage 

The two ‘concluding posthumous volumes relate solely to 
the affairs of India. We never contemplate this class’ of 
Mr. Burke’s labours without feeling for him the highest vene- 
ration. ‘They were indeed those on which he valued himself 
the most, and bestowed by far'the largest portion of his time 
and exertions. To us they appear to be the greatest and most 
important that ever were performed by an individual for his 
country. In order to draw public attention to theenormities 
practised in our newly acquired territories in the East, where, 
under the pretence of governing, robbery and extortion and 
évery species; of oppression were practised, —to place these 
afflicting scenes fully in our view, —to interest British sen- 
sibility in the calamities of India, and cause British tears to 
be shed over the sufferings of its unprotected inhabitants, — 
was a task truly worthy of his eloquence and of the ascen- 
dancy over the public mind which his talents had acquired 
for ‘him. - How worthy of admiration were the undaunted 
spirit, firmness, and perseverance, which undertook in those 
temote climes to temper lawless dominion with equity, to 
render accountable those rulers who seemed out of the reach 
of controul, to confine unlimited power within the rules of 
justice, and to reduce the colossal system of oppression under 
which’ India had so long groaned! Yet this is not all. In 
his:pages are contained the strongest motives to induce an 
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imitation of his own great labours; from him we learn that 
the strength and permanence. of, states, depend on_their, ob- 
servance of justice; and by him we are-assured that a wise 
and paternal administration pervading the entire mass, as 
well the remotest dependencies as the metropolis itself, can 
alone render them secure. He insists that oppression can- 
not be practised in the most, distant, subject-region, without 
danger to.the mother-country ; while he maintains that, if the 
rights of .any such colony are protected, the good government 
of the parent-state is in .proportion, strengthened, Se 
Although, then, the demerits of Mc. Burke are great and aggra- 
vated, letus not forget that his services are such as cannot easily: 
be paralleled. If we have seen him wage. fierce-hostilities against 
liberty, and aim his mighty blows at the cause of the people, be 
it rememberéd that this sacrilege was attempted at the close of 
a life which had been devoted to promote the best interests of 
the state; during which he had been the zealous asserter, of 
freedom, the steady friend of popular rights, the supporter of 
liberal maxims, the vigilant and jealous guardian of the consti- 
tution, the powerful assailant. of western oppression, ; the 
undaunted prosecutor -of eastern delinquency, and the unalter- 
able friend of Ireland and of religious liberty. We own that, 
bearing in mind the multitude of his services, we fee] urged by 
an irresistible impulse to assign him a rank among the most 
distinguished friends of humanity, and the first benefactors of 
his native land. Let us recollect that other splendid characters 
have been. sullied by great blots, and yet posterity has deemed 
it but just, in consideration of their extraordinary merits,. to 
overlozk their offences. The illustrious ATHENIAN statesman 
received.a bribe ; yet, whenever he presents himself to our re« 
collection, we think only of the matchless orator and the faith- 
ful friend of his country. The incomparable Mors, in his later 
days, became a persecutor, and is said with his own hands to 
have inflicted torture; yet with his bright name we never 
associate this odious feature, but, whenever his image is called 
forth in our minds, the fine genius, the consummate scholar, 
the upright judge, the man of unbending integrity and sublime 
virtue,.the. boast of his nation and the. ornament of his age, 
engages our attention and fills our thoughts. CRaNMER 2posta~ 
tized, but he never occurs to us otherwise than as the father of 
our Reformation, the zealous friend and the indefatigable fol- 
lower of truth. To a similar courtesy, the memory of no man 
i more intitled than that of Eymunp Burke. 
We cannot dismiss this article without expressing our hope 
that it may not be long names the right reverend editor redeems 
Aa 2 his 
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his promise of sending forth the remaining works of his author, 
and of giving an account of his life..* pinvaptacsat AO. 
oe Te “not b wnaccepta abléto our readers, if we subjoin a com- 
plete lit of Me. Burkes works, here ‘collected, with referenth to 
the accountsof them inthe several volumes'ofiour Review. - . ; 

“0 (Vox; Is) Findication of Nataral Societys 17 5° M. Rev. Vol, xt 
P-473+-4 Inquiry into the Sublime, 4957. M.R. Vol. Xvi PAB 
{War II.) Short ecount.of a Short -Adninistration, 1766, Me R. 
Vol. xxxv.. p. 160, -Obserwations onthe, State of the Nation, 1769. 
M.R. Vol. xl. PP MS igh Doug hes ‘on the Causes of Discon« 
‘teil, 1770. M. R. “Vol. xiii. 'p, 379.-— Specch on American Taxa- 
a M. R. Vol. ii, p78. — (Vor. III.) Speeches at Bristel, 
9974.) M. Re Vol. li. po xe SO asia Goncthation with Amé- 
vicay Match 't475."° Mo Reo Voleolim, p; 544. and hii. p. 73. Lester 
on cot r ta Saray sue 1G M. :R. Vol. lve p. 467. — Twe 
Litters on'the/Ttade of Jreland; 1778. M.R. Vol. lviii, p. 390. 
Speech: on: the: Lgdependence of Parlament and Cicanomical Reform, 
Feb. 1780. M. R.. Vol. Ixii. f 241. —— Speeches at Bristol, 1780. 
M.R.. Vol. Ixiié R 3859 (Vou. 1V.) Speech on the. East-India- 
Bill, 1783 M. R. Vol. 1xx. p. 1§2. _ epresentation to. his Majesty, 
3784. BS ew.) — Speech on the Debis of the Nabob of Arcot, ‘and 
Appendm to Do. 1785, M. R, Vol, lxxiti. -p. 462.— (VoL. Ve) 
ch’ on the’ Army Estimates, 1790.° Mi R. N. §.:Vol.i. pe 4gne— 
elections on the French Revolution, 1790. M.R. Vol. iii. pp. 313¢ 









438. (Vor. VI.) Letter to.a Member of the National Assembly, 


al < oR. Voliivs ° 319. map A, peal. from™ the New to the Old 
WP bigs, ¥791.,M. R. Vol. vi. p. 296.— Letter toa Peer of Ireland, 
-1782.. {.New. )—> Letter to Sir H. Langrishe, 1792. M. Ru Vol: yils 


‘De I. — (Vor. VIL) Hints for a Memorial to Monsieur: MM. 179%. 
ae Vol. xxv. p.'80.— Thoughts on French Affairs; 1791. M.R. 


Ab. p.82. — Heads ‘for. Consideration on present Affairs, 1193. 

New.) — Remarks on the Policy of the Alfies, 1792. Mi Ry 1b, 
~ 83. — Observations on.thé Conduct of the Minority, in a Letier-ta 
the Duke’ of Portland; ‘¥793. M. R. Vols. xxii. :pii223- and:xxy. 
p- 87. a Preface.to Brissot’s Address. to hit Constituents, translated, 
ahd Appendix.’ New.) — Letter to W. Elliot, Esq..on the Duke. of 
Bedford's, Speech; 1795. M. R. Vol. xxv... p,.87.—- Thoughts on 
Svarcitys 1795. M..R. Vol. xxxiii. p. 329. — (Vor. VILL.) Letter 
to a Noble Lord, 1796..M. R. Vol. xix. ‘p. 314. — Letters on a Regt- 
side Peace 1796- M. R. Vols. xxi. pp. 306. 430. and xxy. p. 89. — 

t 


“Th Contents of Vors. IX. X. KI. and XIL. are stated in the 
Frgg wile 
4° We find als-in otr ‘pages-an account of ‘some productions of Mr, 
‘Burke's’ pén which are not { we believe) incladed in this edition; viz. 


'Later from'a Gkntleman in the: Horse of Commans, \1780;\.M. R- 


‘Voli Ixu. ps 485.;,aseribed to Mr. B,. by the ‘editor, .and- by; the 
viewer 3 — T-evo. Letters, on-the French Revolution, M..Rs Nol.v. 
‘New Series, p.348.3.- Speech in Parliament, 22d May 1794) in Aa- 


ART. 





—_ 





" 
~~ x wre 


whl the Ne co tE ites wwe 4. Nf 
Lott Fa cents ih sy A> Poe “As "a tS ©4 


Ant. II. Transactions of. the Society, instituted at London,. for the 


Encouragement of Aris, Manufactures, and Commerce's % 
. miums_ offered in the Year 1812. Vol. XXX.. 8vo, pp, g00- 
108,. 6d, Boards.. White, Cadell and Davies,.&c.- 2813+... 


‘TF we have been niaoatelpincitonaiay the appearance 
of ‘this voltime) the:delay has‘ not\crisem ‘froth (ahy change 


of | opitiion “respecting: the ‘utility of the Societys". No » insti- 
tution in this or ‘anyother country hasbeen niore instrumental 
in augmenting the scope of human power by various kinds: of 
machinery, or in promoting the improvethent: of’ the peacefull 
arts of the civilized state,. Though other societies. may be 
more celebrated for. depth _ of »scientific -and :philasophical.re- 
search, this stands distinguished for the: multiplicity sof, .its 


practical benefits ; and its notices ;under each: .class\\are. often 


highly interesting to persons im.the general ‘walks. of «life. 
Exettions which would not: otherwise® have been: made---are 
stimulated’ by’its proferred rewards ;\and’ wé are néyer -pre- 
sented with a volume’ of its Transactions without perceiving 


that agriculture.and the arts, manufactures arid trade, are toa 


certain extent. aided by its patronage. . We haye pleasure 
therefore im ‘being able:to report, from. the evidence before 
that thas Society continues in a flourishing state... .... \ 
‘Phe: papers of which we are proceeding to give some acc 

are ‘arranged’ in the usual way, and introduced by aipreface 


from the pen of the secretaty, containing a summaty view of 


the contents* ofthe’ volume’; as ‘also by a list of preniiunis 
for useful inventions, discoveriés, and improvements.’ This 
list includes’ upwards of 200 articles, in which rewards ate 
held out for the attainment of certain specific objects ; and 
the Society concludes with observin in..pursuing its 
plan, it has already expended above fifty thousand. pounds, ad- 
vanced by voluntary subscription of its members, and legacie?.be- 


‘queathed. “Such statements : are highly creditable ‘to. this 


country ; and perhaps we may assert, without the risk ‘of cone 
tradiction, that in no other is'so much public good effected by 

funds obtained from spontaneous contribution. ee 4 
The’ class of AGRICULTURE contains several papers, the 
first of which, (honoured with the gold medal,) comes from 
that spirited and intelligent planter Dr. Ainslie, of Dover-street, 
whose communications to the Society we have noticed in 
preceding volumes. . He here not only specifies the result. of 
Additions which have been made to his former Plantations, ot 
Grizedale in Lancashire, (viz. 1515240 forest-trees,) and pre= 
sents us with the grand total of forest-trees planted by him, 
Viz. 378,563, but also offers some very valuable remarks on 
the necessity of bold and repeated thinnings, ‘ No man,’ 
| Aa 3 says 
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says he, ‘will ever, plant to profit, who, does not go through 
his plantations.early with an axe in his handand.a cold. calcu- 
ating heart.’ He mentions plantations which have been :abso- 
lutely ruined:for want of this said clearing axe, and -we in/our 
rambles-.- have observed others in» the same predicament, 
Dr. A. reports an observation made to him many yeats ago 
by an old gentleman, “ that any fool could plant, bet only a 
wise man could rear timber ;” and we offer it. third-hand to 
our readers, hoping that it will: be sounded in theears of 
planters. 

Following the example of Dr. Ainslie, Mr. Miles Braith- 
waite, of Kendalj:.an Westmorland, has been: engaged. in 
clothing with trees’a soik which was in other respects not 
very promising ; and he reports to the Society the particulars 
of a Plantation of sixty thousand timber trees, near Hawkesheady in 
Lancashire. Of this number,\.45,6¢e0 were larches ;- and the 
quantity of ‘land planted; was. about 22}: acres, interspersed 
with rocks. +The: lesser‘silver medal was given to Mr. B. 

John Austin, Esq. of Grange, near Strabane, in the. county 
of Tyrone, Ireland, details an account of his having in. 1806 
Embanked about 300 Scotch acres of a Swampy Marsh, over which 
the sea flowed at spring-tides ; and by drainage, in addition to 
the embankment, he brought land which was before nearly 
useless, into so high a state.of cultivation as to produce from 
3 to 4 tons of hay per acre, and to let on an average at 6/. per 
acre. _ Subsequent mention is made of a farther embankment 
of nearly roo acres; and Mr. Austin complains of the expence 
as having been almost ruinous to him: but no items of this 
expence are given, and without them the paper is.so defective 
that we think it scarcely ought to have been rewarded with the 
gold medal. : | 
-».A.communication from the Reverend Dr. Francis Haggitt, 
of Durham, acquaints us- with his Improvement, by under- 
draining, of 50 acres of boggy land, at Piddington, near Durham. 
‘This clergyman, though he had only a life-interest in the estate, 
as prebendary of Durham, undertook in a very spirited manner 
the drainage of a farm which was little better than.a morass; 
and thus:he made the 50 acres of land, which -befoxe his im- 
provements, were worth at most only 2s. 6d. per acres, yield an 
annual; rent of 100/. Little matters did not. discourage 
Dr. H.; and to aid similar exertions we shall transcribe the 
account of, his pracess : : 


- 


« The drains vary in depth from: three to seven feet, according: to 
circumstances, and are-laid in the conduit form with: side-stones;/and 
a cover, and (wherever it appeared necessary ) with flag-stones at the 
‘bottom, forming an open space of seven inches. by five for the pas- 

. sage 
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sage of the water. But a difficulty occurred in many places on 
account of quick-sands, which were so loose and:soft that the stones 
would have sunk in them; to obviate which, planks were laid at the 
bottom for the side walls to'rest upon, with shouldets to prevent the 
stones from slipping inwards.on the boards; and.by this contrivance 
any dislocation of the drain was effectually prevented,’ ! 


Dr. H. has not been guilty of the omission: just noticed, 
but adds that ‘ the whole: expence: of cutting > the “drains, 
quarrying and leading the stones, laying » and: filling-in, 


amounted to 822/. 2s, 4d.; and the timber for planking cost 254. 


For a clergyman, who had only a life-interest im: the estate 
which he was improving, this was’a large sum’ to expend’: 
but, had it been his freehold, -it would have been a’small'sum 
for such a benefit.—Here the gold medal was properly awarded. 

A similar account follows, of the Draining and improving 
taventy-one acres of Boggy Land, at, Clapham, in the County of York, 
by Major Bryan Hesleden, rst West: York. regiment of 
Militia. ‘The expence of cutting and covering the drains, 
blowing up the rock which obstructed the work, carrying ‘the 
main-drain through a hill, and dressing the surface with lime, 
is stated at 365/. 2s.— The lesser silver medal rewarded this 
undertaking. 

Admeasurements of the progressive growth of timber are 
of great use in calculating the value of plantations; and the 
paper of J. H. Moggridge, Esq. of Laurumney, near Newport, 
Monmonthshire, including a table of tke Growth of Trees from 
1805 to 1810, in a plantation of four acres made in 1793 on 
very unfavourable soil, communicates information which, in 
addition to Mr. Waistell’s .tables given in a former volume of 
the Society’s Transactions, may be useful to country-gentlemen. 
—The lesser silver medal was also adjudged to Mr. M. 

J.C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. of Workington-hail, Cumberland, 
who has on.many former occasions been noticed by us as a very 
able and spirited agriculturist, and who has been honoured 
with the rewards of the Society for his experiments on soiling 
cattle, and on feeding them with steamed potatoes, presents him- 
self again before us, stating his Method of feeding milch Cows 
with steamed food, for which the lesser gold medal was awarded. 
It has for some years past been the system of this gentleman 
to give * cooked food to all animals,’ so that he may be con- 
sidered as head-cook to his farm-yard-stock. Like the late 
Count Rumford, his object has been to cook with the least 
possible cost of labour and fucl; and he reports an apparatus 
now in use at the Schoose-farm, by the help of which he 
flatters himself that he has obtained complete success. The 
mode of using this apparatus, the articles and quantity of food 
Aad steamed, 
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steamed; the method. of conveying it to the cows, and the 

quantity.and excellence; of the milk which they:produce, .as. 
well as their health and high condition, (though never suffered:. 
to be turned out,) are fully described, and especially demand. 
the notice of the London cow-keepers ; who may very adyan- 

tageously steal a leaf out of Mr. Curwen’s book *. The Cows: 
which are kept in the stalls are regularly carded and curried ;. 
and, as a proof of the richness of their milk, this fact is pro- 
duced, that 12 quarts of it will give from 16 to 18 ounces of, 
utter, which is little inferior to the, quantity obtained at the 
height of the grass. For Mr.Curwen’s calculations, table,. 
and wood-cut representing the apparatus, we must refer to the: 
volume. ., : 

According to-a communication from C.'T, Skurray, Esq, of 
Alverdiscot, near Barnstaple, Devon, (which was rewarded b 
the silver medal,).it appears that the triticum estivum, Blé 
Tremois of the French, or summer-wheat, is a more valuable 
grit than it has hitherto been supposed to be ; and that both 
armers and the public are interested in its cultivation, since 
its produce is double that of the common wheat, and it is. not 
subject to those blights and mildews which often attack corn 
sown in autumn. We need only copy Mr.S.’s evidence in 
favour of summer-wheat, which is bearded, and originally came 
from Jersey : 


‘ 1st. It-may be sown with success so late as the rst of May. 

* 2dly. It requires no extra culture beyond other spring corn. 

* gdly. It is a better nurse to clovers, and grasses, than barley or 
oats. 

¢ athly. It contains more nourishment than common wheat. 

¢ sthly. It yields (in soils unfit for winter wheat) a large increase. 

‘ 6thly. The straw is excellent fodder for cattle, and superior to 
barley straw.’ , 


. 


These advantages must recommend this kind of wheat : but 
let the farmer take notice that he should be careful to procure 
the genuine seed, since upwards of forty varieties of this’ spéeties 
occur, some of which are 80 inferior‘‘as to yield little profit’ to 
the grower. After all, Mr.5S. does not advise’ the sowing 
of summer-wheat in situations ‘favourable to’ winter-whéat 7 
but he mentions it as a resource in cases of failure, and states 
the following circumstance to enable ‘us to estimate its value, 
that ¢ it sells in the market for the same price a8 ‘good’ red’ 
Lammas-wheat, and is eagerly bought by the millers.” =’ * 





* Mr.C. invites the cow-keepers about the metropolis, to visit 
his Schoase-farm, and pledges himself to pay the expences of their 
journey if they find his statements to be erroneous. | 


11 Apibus 
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“\Apibus quanta experientia parcis is a subject of ‘the ‘Virgilian 
mise; and the rearing of bees is laudably recommended b 
thé Board of ‘Agriculture, as well as encouraged’ by the pre-’ 
miums°of ‘this Society. It 18’ ‘not every situation, however, 
which is favourable to them; >and, unless the neighbourhood 
fatnishés a quantity of beé-pasturage, the stocks will never’ 
thrive. John Finch, ae of Red Heath, near Watford, Herts,’ 
infornis the Society that he had in his possession 123 stocks of Bees,’ 
which he had raised from a single swarm, whicthhe originally 
found in his orchard. Mr. F. is not sufficiently communicative 
oft the subject of the quantity of honey which his numerous 
hives produce: but ‘he enables us to guess whence his’ iridus- 
trious colony * steal their balmy sweets,” by describing his 
situation to be between two parksj-where are a great number 
of lime-trees ; and he adds' that im his vicinity many acres of 
buck-wheat are sown, and the ‘mountain-sage is very abundant. 
It is to be recollected that'bees do not make honey, but merely 
collect it; and that, where no plants yielding honey are’ pro-’ 
duced, the apiary will be a very unprofitable concern. «The 
silver medal was conferred'on Mr. F, : : 
From the produce of fields and groves, whether obtained by 
the labour of men, of cattle, or of bees, we proceed td notice 
a contrivance or two for the profitable'treatment of this produce:' 
viz. the humble invention of a Pot for preserving Butter from be~ 
coming rancid in warm weather or hot climates; by My. Arthur 
Hodge, Bride-lane, Fleet-street: a Churn, by which butter 
may be easily and quickly made, by Mr. William Sampson, 
No. 20. Great Wild-street; and an improved Instrument 
Pruning young Trees, by Mr. James Ogden of Dukinfield, 
Cheshire. Plates are subjoined, which give a clear idea of 
inventions. Ten guineas were adjudged for each of them,. 
and the silver medal also to Mr. Sampson. | 





. In. -the, class of CHEMisTRY, we are presented with only, 
three. papers, occupying afew pages. The. first. respects the 
invention.gf a Composition, forming a substitute for Portland-stone 
Chimney-pieces, by Mr. Charles Wilson, No. 35. Woorcester-street, 
Boroughs. for which. 25 guineas were. voted. ‘The compo-, 
Sition, and process are fully described; but. no mention jg. 
made, of the hearth-slab, without. which the .chimney-piece. 
would be incomplete ; though Mr..W, adds. that’. a-¢om-. 
mon plain chimney-piece of his composition is sold at only 
seven shillings, and a reeded one, completely fitted up, at 
twenty-czht ‘shillings’ © 2, | 


H. B. Way, 
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_H. B. Way, Esq. of Bridport Harbour, with his maid-ser. 
vant, Hannah Peters, next present. themselves, the one ‘as ‘the 
contriver, the other as the kneader of Bread, made from a mixe 
ture of Wheaten Flour and Petatoes. ‘The reader will perhaps 
smile.on seeing Hannah Peters here wa/ked over the stage: but 
she is introduced, we are gravely told, for her success in makin 
this compound dough, as well as for her management of the 
oven; and, as this damsel figures so ‘prominently in the Trans. 
actions of the Society for Arts, we hope that she will be 
allowed all due precedence among the maid-servants of her 
own parish. The committee report that Mr: Way’s compo- 
sition, prepared and baked by his maid Hannah, is a successful 
mode of making bread. . 

-The. last. paper is a letter from the Secretary of the Cork In- 
stitution, accompanied by fourteen specimens of Irish marbles. 





The Porrre Arts furnish only two inconsiderable commu- 
nications, and both from the same person, Mr. R. D. Cathery, 
No. 9. Mead-row, near the Asylum, Lambeth; the first detail- 
ing his Method (which is very simple) of fixing Chalk Drawings, 
and the other exhibiting his‘mode of ‘preparing Transparent 
Paper, for the Use of Engravers and Painters. For the fixing 
of chalk dfawings, gum or isinglass is employed; and for ren- 
dering paper transparent, spirit or oil of turpentine, with two 
other ingredients. Twenty guineas, and five. guineas, were 
voted to Mr. C. 





The Papers in MANUFACTURES are not much more nume- 
rous, but of more importance, than those in the last-mentioned 
class. Inthe 23d Vol. of the Society’s Transactions, 4 Machine 
for crooking and cutting W ers fir Cards employed in carding Cotton 
and Wool, by Mr. Joseph Beard, of Coggeshall, Essex, was 
noticed as having been honoured with a distinguished pre- 
mium ; but the account then given of this machine was unac- 
companied with a descriptive plate, owing to the difficulty of 
explaining its construction by a drawing. Now, however, it 
appears that Mr. Farey, junior, has surmounted this difficulty ; 
and an excellent engraving, with a long and minute illustration, 
forms the first article in the present department. This paper 
requires to be studied, is incapable of abridgment, and the 
manufacturer whom it concerns must read for himself. 

' ‘To the Merino breed of sheep, and to the growth and pre- 
paration of British Merino wool, the attention of farmers and 
manufacturers has of late years been much directed; and every 
useful hint on these subjects will be gratefully received. 


Persons belonging to either of the above-mentioned — 
8 : wi) 
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will feel thems¢lyes obliged to Hdward Sheppard, Esq. of 
Uley, in Gloucestershire,. for, the particulars which he has given 
of the produce of his Flocks of 1929 Merino and Merino-Ryeland 
Sheep in 1811, amounting to 7749 /bs. of wool; (about 4 ib. per 
fleece ;) and also for his thoughts on the best state in which to 
produce the British Merino wool for the market.» Mr. S. ap- 
prehends that the wool obtained from Spain is injured by being 
thoroughly scowered and exposed to a burning sun previously to 
its package ; and he strongly objects toa hasty removal of the 
native grease to which wool owes niuch of its softness : 

« My opinion,’ says he, ‘as to the best mode of preparing Merino 
wool for the market, is, that where a certain and ready sale offers, it 
should be left wholly in its native grease, without being washed on 
the sheeps’ back. This further advantage attends it, that the fleece 
is much more captivating to the eye, and the fibre appears much more 
silxy and fine. I fear, however, that there is not, at present, that 

uickness and certainty of sale, which will permit the grower to pro- 
dud his ‘wool in this condition. For if they have a chance of lying a 
long time in the grease, they will heat and:be injured. I cannot — 
therefore recommend it as a general practice, but I think, where wools 
are likely to be used within six months.of shearing, there can be no 
objection to keeping them in the full grease. I have, however, the 
satisfaction to state, that by the moderate degree of ablution, which 
takes place in washing the wool on the sheeps’ back, the grease is not 
expunged in a degree to injure the softness of the fibre. The same 
mode is practised in Saxony, and is altogether different from the 
complete washing in hot and cold water, which the wool receives after> 
being shorn in Spain.’ | 


The gold medal was adjudged to Mr. S. 


The Earl of Dundonald having, in the year 1806, pointed out 
the defects of the sail-cloth generally used in the Royal Navy, 
and the superiority of that which is manufactured by the 
Dutch, the: attention of the Society has been directed to this 
matter; and premiums. having been offered, Messrs, Robert 
and Giles Cayme, of Yeovil, in Somersetshire, come forwards 
in this volume. to claim the proferred reward (the gold medal, 
or forty guineas,) for the manufacture of Sail Cloth equal to the 
best Dutch. . The specimens produced underwent the fullest 
examination by persons conversant in the business, who re- 
ported that the canvas for sails made by Messrs. Caymes is su 
perior to the Dutch, and preferable to any that is commonly 
used in the Royal Navy.. We are informed that itis employed 
for the Custom-house cutters. 





_MeEcHAnicaL INVENTIONS occupy the next department, and 
display as usual the ingenuity of man. ‘Though the blind are 
not, often restored to sight, we have frequent opportunities of 

| perceiving 
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perceiving how materially blind persons are‘ assisted, and the lose 
of sight in a great measure obviated. ‘We are‘ here presented) 
in the first instance, by Mr. Matthew Cooke, No. 10. Wins: 
chester-row, Paddington, with a well-contrived Apparatus: by 
means of which Blind People can both learn and teach Musics It 
is impossible for us, without the plate, to explain the. partie 
culars of this machine, which-may be termed the Blind Musia 
eian’s Book: but it will occur tothe reader that, in this ‘busi 
ness, by the’ introduction‘of tangible objects of: notation, the 
fingers are ‘made 'to ‘supply the‘place ‘of eyes. Mr. Cooke 
y re to have greatly improved on the old plan. Every 
character in music ‘is. represented by figures in sheet-brass, | 
which may be stuck on-a cushion ;.and the whole apparatus: 
may be packed in a case. three feet long, one foot three inches 
wide, and four and a half inches in depth. The price is 29 
guineas, — The gold medal was given to Mr-C. aod a 

_ For several mechanical as well as surgical purposes, the di- 
nular or Circular Saw, which can cut deeper than its own center, 
invented by Mr, Thomas Machell, surgeon, Walsingham, near. 
Durham, will be found useful: but a machine of this nature 
carinot be fully explained by mere verbal description..—A gold 
medal was also allotted to Mr. Machell. 

Mr. Wm. Bowler, of Holborn Hill, may be said to undere 
stand trap, since he has contrived an effectual mode of Trapping 
Animals both large and small, and of retaining them without the 
possibility of escape. Rat-catchers and destroyers of vermin 
should avail themselves of Mr. Bowler’s invention: for which 
ten guineas were awarded. : 

Literary men, who have not been taught in their youth a 
proper attitude in the use of the pen, generally bend too much 
in writing, and press the stomach and chest against the desk: 
or table. This bad habit being once acquired is not easily rec- 
tified, and study becomes more injurious to the health than 
otherwise it might have been. We conceive it therefore to be 
a matter of no little importance to have young’ persons taught 
to write with freedom, while the head is prevented from being 
too” much inclined forwards; and, if the simple contrivance, 
called a Chirographist, by Mr. Thomas Perry, of Farnham, 
Surrey, be effectual towards forming the hand to correctness in 
writings and keeping the body in a proper attitude, it ought 
generally to be introduced in schools. —The silver medal and 
I'g guineas were adjudged to the inventor, | 

s writing and arithmetic generally go together, we have 
next the account of an Instrument to work Addition of Numbers 
with accuracy and dispatch, by Mr. J. Goss, of Enfield, to 


whom the same reward was given. ‘This instrument a 
o 
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of.{ awheel with. four rows of figures.on its face: the first row 
nearest the teeth on the,circumference denotes pence, the second 
shitings, andthe third and fourth; the total number of pence or 
shillings... berhisoo dew Sor : 

'¢ Thus, \if 64 in the the third row should be under the index, if I 
were casting up peiice, I should see in the first row, 4 under or next be- 
fore the index, and the next red figure: passed over by the index would 
be 5, which signify $s.-4M.sthe ted figure or figures nearest the index 
signifying shillings, -and the black figure or figures before the index 
the odd pence. . In.the.second.raw, the-black:figure before the in- 
dex signifies the numberof add shillings, and the next red figure the 
number of pounds. Before Lbegin to work, the red figures 360, 
180, 9, 15, must always be. placed next before the index, I then 
begin to'cast up the row of pence. If I should have 5s. 4d., I set 
down the 4d. under the bill, and bring back the red figures 360, &c. 
again before the index; ‘then, with the brass handle, I move round the 
wheel 5. divisions, and go on with the row of shillings, &c,’ 


“Much ingenuity is displayed in this contrivance: but we 
question whether, shop-keepers will be induced to adopt it. 
The method of using it is fully detailed ; and we can readily 
helieve the inventor when he adds that his addition-wheel has 
cost him much time and thought. , 

It is very true that, in streets which are great thoroughfares, 
much inconvenience is experienced by breaking up the pave- 
ment to fix poles for scaffolding ; and to obviate this evil Mr. 
Joseph Davis, of Catharine-street, Strand, has endeavoured to 
improve on the plan of suspending from the windows of the 
upper story a Temporary Scaffold, by means of which the outside 
walls of houses. may be repaired or beautified with safety and 
economy. The contrivance is very simple; and persons are 
here adduced who speak in its favour. Workmen are prevented 
from falling over the platform by ropes extended from one end 
to the other: ‘but; if the beams from which the whole is sus- 
pended, and the blocks, pullies, and ropes, be not in proper. 
otder and security; the swinging artizan may be precipitated on 
the pavement.° W e say this not to discourage the adoption of: 
Mr. Davis’s scaffold, but to recommend peculiar care inits use.: 
~The silvér medal was bestowed on the inventor. * | 
‘How oftén have our feelings been shocked by seeing a poor 
horse lying on the pavement with the shafts of a heavily laden 
cart, with which he has fallen, pressing on him, and neither the 
carter nor the passeriger able to render the suffering animal any 
immediate relief! Carts with two wheels, when heavil 
loaded, are very apt to throw down the horse in the shafts, and 
the wéight then comes on him with an increased momentum. 
A plan, ‘however, has been suggested. by Mr. Joseph hong 

— 0.176. 
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No. 176, Fleet-street, to relieve Horses in thisjsityation. By. his, 
contrivance, the shafts are united to the cart by screws, so that, 
they can be detached in cases. of. accident $,and moveableJeps 
or stays are provided to take the weight off the horse’s back,. 
We are not, however, .informed. that the invention has been 
actually used and found to succeed; which is an omission in 
this short communication : but 1o guineas were voted for it. 

We have before noticed the attention which has been paid in: 
these Transactions to the health of the sons of Crispin, and the. 
subject is pursued in the present volume... A reward of 109; 
guineas, was adjudged to Mr. J, King, No, 4...Mulberry-court, 
near the Bank, for an improved Machine to, enable. Shoe and Boot 
Makers: ta work without pressuré on the bredst or stomach. «Of 
its utility, ‘we are no judges: but, from the numberof signa-’ 
tures to the certificate, we conclude that actual experience has 
decided in its favour. r Cain 

The curious in chronometers. know that many contrivances 
have been‘employed to keep the pendulums of clocks of equal 
length, which is necessary to the equality of their vibrations: 
This Society has also laudably encouraged inventions of this 
kind, several of which are recorded in their published journals; 
and we have here an account by Mr. David Ritchie, Princes- 
street, Percival-street, Clerkenwell, of a Compensation Pendulum, 
to prevent the rate of a clock from varying by heat or cold: for 
which 20 guineas were allotted. Mr. Ramsay’s testimony is a 
proof of its value; and his letter contains so much of history 
rélative to the subject about which’ it treats, that we must 
transcribe it: | 

¢ In addition to the opinions delivered by many of the trade, at the 
committee, in favour of Mr. Ritchie’s pendulum, I shall beg leave, 
for the general information of the Society, to point out more fully 
its properties. 

‘ I shall, however, first mention the principal objections to the 
compound pendulums now in use. 

¢ ‘The gridiron pendulum has much friction, is difficult to adjust, 
and from the great weight of the rods, the center of oscillation is much 
above the center of gravity. | 

¢ Ellicot’s pendulum, m its improved state, is objectionable on 
account of its friction; Mr. Ward’s pendulum has likewise friction ; 
Mr. Read of Woolwich’s pendulum has friction, and depends upon a 
doubtful metal, viz. zinc, 

¢ Mr. Doughty’s pendulum has the whole weight of the ball and’ 
two pendulum rods, resting on the extreme ends of a long compound 
bar, placed at the upper end of the pendulum, which cannot be ad- 
justed without altering the length of the pendulum, and from the 
weight of the rods and bar the center of oscillation is considerably 
above the center of gravity. The late Mr, Grimaldé applied a smgle 
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or bar to the lower end of a pendulum, but it is now laid 
aside. | oe: Pike ha 

-§ Mr. Ritchie’s pendulum has only: one steel rod, with two short 
compound barsof brass.and steel, placed. near the ball, at right angles 
to the pendulum rod; the bars, being parallel, admit.of perfect ad- 
justments without altering the rate ef the clock. A simple contriv- 
ance is introduced between the compound bore which takes off the 
weight of the ball, and leaves them at liberty to contract or expand, 
free of every incumbrance. | 

‘ The compound bars may be reduced to the size of the pendulum 

rod, and will be equally affected by heat and cold. It is bree from 
friction. Et has-some advantages over the ‘mercurial pendulum, by 
being portable, and not liable to be deranged. It may be applied 
to the smallest table clock, or the largest turret. It is likely to be 
of great public utility, and can be pkoedid for less than half the ex- 
pence of the most approved pendulums.’ 


Lastly inthe class of Mechanics occurs a Vapour, Fumigation, 
or Shower-Bath, adapted, at a cheap Expence, for the Use of Public 
Hospitals or Private Families, by George Cumming, M.D., of 
Denbigh, in Wales. This contrivance has the merit of simpli- 
city; and the-expence of heating the ‘bath is so trifling, that 
several ‘persons may bathe at the cost of one petiny. Dr. Cum- 
ming received the silver medal of this Society, and the thanks 
of theGeneral Dispensary at Denbigh, for his improved Vapour- 
bath, An explanatory plate is subjoined to his present letter. 





‘Considerable information and amusement ate generally af- 
forded by the Parers RELATIVE TO CoLONtEs AND “TRADE : 
now, however, the fund is scanty. Our old acquaintanee’-Dr. 
Roxburgh, of Calcutta, figures (as usual) to advantage in this 
department ; ‘and we are always ready to bear our testimony to 
his laudably assiduity in promoting science and the commercial 
interests of his country. ‘The first of these papers ‘is‘a mere 
notice from him to James Amos, Esq. of St. Helen’s Place, 
London, in reference to the article Caoutchouc, or India-Rubber ; 
and the subsequent letters discuss the utility of the Sphagnum 
Palustre, or Peat-Bog-Moss, in preserving the vegetative powers 
of plants that are packed in it, through long voyages. . DriR. 
represents that Mr. Salishury of Sloane-street, who in the 23d 
Vol. of these ‘Pransactions first recommended its adoption as a”. 
package for transported plants, has disappointed” his hopes in - 
those which were sent to him, and he requests him to forward © 
no more thus embedded to Calcutta; yet he admits that the 
disappointment which he experienced, on finding no plant alive, 
and no seed that would grow in. the chests packed with, the. 
Peat-Bog-Moss, might have;arisen from the careless manner in, 
which they were shipped, and from their being stowed ‘¢ in rm 
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‘Bot damp shut-up hold of the ship’ ; and Mt. Salisbury, to rebut 
Dr. Roxburgh’s attack on the Sphagnum Palustre, adduces some 
respectable evidence of its power in preserving the vegetative 
principle of those plants which are carefully packed in it: but 
the testimony which he quotes yo i voyages that are short 
in coniparison with the distance to Ben | 

Aware of the great importance of the Teak-Tree of the East 
Indies, for Ship-building, Dr. Roxburgh specifies a method of 
cultivating it to advantage in the East, and recommends the 
sowing of its seed both in our African settlements and in 
our West-India islands. To his valuable suggestions in this 
respect’ we are pleased to find that Government has paid due 
attention. Dr. R. says; ' 


‘ The growth of the tree is rapid, and at all ages the wood (from 
Various experiments) appears excellent. Some trees in the Honour- 
able Company’s Botanic Garden, brought from the Rajahmundry 
Circar in 1787, were in 1804 from three to upwards of ‘four feet in 

irth, at three and a half feet above ground, and high in propor. 
tion*. These plants were about. twelve months old when sent ftom 
the coast, so that their present age is about 17 years. A tree pro- 
mising so much advantage in so short a space, compared to what the 
oak requires.in England to become serviceable in the marine yard, 
makes it highly worthy of every attention and encouragement.’ 


-Though interrupted by bad health, Dr. Anderson, (the Dr: 
Roxburgh of the West Indies,) forwards from the Royal Bota. 
nical’Garden at St.Vincent, which he superintends, some 
fresh communications to the Society; and, faute de micux, he 
presents some specimens of Sago, and of the Yellow Dye yielded by 
the Gardenia Florida. 

As a token of respect to the memory of the late Earl of 
Romney, a portrait of him is prefixed to the present volume ; 
and it is recorded of him in the preface that he became a mem- 
ber of the Society in 1762, was elected a vice-president in 
1771, and was an annual contributor of five guineas. It is 
added, moreover, that ‘ from this nobleman’s family thé So- 
ciety have received great patronage and pecuniary support. 
His. father was their second president, and in their proceed- 
ings of March 29. 1754, immediately on the formation of the 


a 





¢ * The largest of those trees measured, at three feet and a half 
above the ground, in February 1796, forty-two inches in circum- 
ference. ‘The same tree was in February 1804, fifty-two inches in 
circumference, at the same place ; which gives an annual increase of 
one inch and a quarter. However, while the trees are younger, and 
in a more favourable soil than where this tree stands, their yearly 
growth is from two to three inches, which is fully double the increase 
ef oak in England,’ 
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Society, the following minute is entered : * Lord Romney and 
Lotd’ Folkstone were 86 generous as to-declare, that what- 
ever déficiencies shall be: in the premiums for this year, they 
witlsupiply themselves ;»:for: which they had the thanks of the 
gefitlemen present.” *+~TIt is pleasing and politic to record such 
aét#¢ and t6 follow such examples confers. nobility on nobility, 
Indeed, societies instituted for useful purposes demand the sup- ; 
port-of men ‘of title and fortune. oa 


‘ 


. . - . 
. 
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Arr. III.’ Facts’ and Observations rélative’io the Fever commonty: 
“called Puerperal. By John ‘Armstrong, M.D. one of the Phy- 
*sicians to the Sunderland Dispensary, &c. 8vo. pp. 162. $s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. ; 
We: are infotmed in the preface to: this volume -that, under 
‘the title of puerperal fever; the author includes. both the. 
ordinary peritoneal inflammation and the low malignant fever: 
of lying-in-women, and that he ‘considers them as modifi- 
cations of the same disease. He was induced to direct his 
attention to this subject, principally in consequénce of the 
difference of opinion that,exists among medical men respecting 
the nature of this-disorder; and partly, as it appears, by a desire 
to illustrate-and establish the hypothesis that all fevers are 
connected with local inflammation, and that this local inflamma- 
tion-ought.to constitute the chief object of consideration in the 
cure. ‘Lhe presext treatise, he observes, is to be regarded * as 
the first of, a series of practical’ illustrations of fever, drawn 
from clinical facts and anatomical investigations.” , 
The work consists of eight seetions, containing the dé- 
scription of an epidemic puerperal fever which appeared in 
Sunderland and_its.neighbourhood in 1813, the’symptoms of 
the first stage, those of the second stage, the diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and preyention of the disease, pathological remarks, and 
treatment. - The puerperal fever, as it occurred in the author’s 
practice, was composed of two stages, which varied consider- 
ably.in their symptoms, and which required very different 
remedies. Of the first, which is called the stage of ‘febrile 
excitement, we are told that it appeared in women who had 
not suffered from laborious parturition, and in whom no-un- 
favourable.symptoms had been previously remarked. 3 


“* The disease'was ushered:in by very slight shiverings, or rigors, 
by oppressi¢n at the precordia, by vomiting, retching, or nausea, and 
by considerable anxiéty of mind. When the shiverings or: rigors 
abated,’ which wére often very short, the skin became universally 
hot and dry, and the thirst urgent. The tongue was much paler 
than usual, and appeared as if it had been-recently rubbed, or dusted 
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with a very fine whitish powder: in some few instances, however, 
the tongue was tolerably clean and moist about the edges, and this 
was more especially the case when vomiting frequently occurred. 
The matter thrown up consisted of the ingesta, mixed with mucus, 
and yellow or greenish bile. The pulse was seldom less than 120 in 
the minute, sh rather full, tense, and vibrating, or very small, sharp, 
or somewhat wiry. 

‘ ‘The countenance at this period assumed an inexpressible anxiety, 


yy, {@he lips were pale and parched, and there was a kind of livid stripe 





under each eye, but the cheeks were flushed with a circumscribed 
redness, like that which is observed in the true hectic. The respir- 
ation soon became hurried, and the patient often sighed heavily, was 
restless, and turned from one part of the bed to another, or lay upon 
her. back, and constantly moved her head from side to side, or sud- 
denly lifted up her hands, and threw them down again with some 
force, upon the bed-clothes. Commonly a little before or at the 
very commencement of the shiverings or rigors, there was in the 
lower part of the belly more or less pain; occasionally it was very 
acute, shooting in the direction of Poupart’s ligament, and through 
to the back and loins. In some instances the pain was deep and 
obtuse, and more confined to one particular part ; but in every case, 
it was aggravated by pressure in and about the hypogastric region. 
However limited in its extent at first, it afterwards gradually spread 
over the surface of the abdomen; which became tender to the touch, 
tumid, and tense.’ 


In addition to these circumstances, it is stated that the secre. 
tion of milk and the lochial discharge were interrupted, the urine 
became scanty, and the bowels constipated; that the restlessness 
was excessive; and that the patient was so insensible to external 
objects as to lose all solicitude even about her child. The 
second stage, or that of the low typhoid state, supervened 
about 30 or 40 hours after the commencement of the com- 
plaint, and was marked by symptoms of the greatest prostration 
of all the vital powers. ‘The pulse rose to 140 or even 160, 
and was soft and feeble, the patient complained of chilliness, 
and delirium supervened. 


¢ The cheeks were alternately flushed and deadly pale, the eyes lost 
their lustre, the pupils were much dilated, and a kind of dewy per- 
spiration stood upon the face and forehead. The pain gradually 
and entirely receded from the surface of the abdomen, when it usually 
happened that dark, slimy, and very fetid stools were discharged 
from that time onward. The thirst was unceasing, and when any 
liquid was offered, the patients hastily seized the vessel, and glutted 
down its contents, as if they had previously been expiring for want 
of drink. The tongue for the most part was brown, or rather 
black and parched, and had apthe upon it, which even appeared 
about the edges of it at an early period. In one very bad case, how- 
ever, the tongue continued clean and moist to the last, but there was 


an almost perpetual vomiting throughout the second stage, thong? 
only 
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only a slight nausea occurred in the beginning, and very little vomit- 
ing in the rest of the first stage. Indeed vomiting was always more 
urgent in the last than in the first stage of the disease, and the matter 
then thrown up very much resembled coffee-grounds, and was offensive 
to the smell. The teeth and gums were crusted with dark, slimy 
sordes, and the breath was disagreeable, as if it had been tainted 
with mercury. Throughout the complaint there was a short teasing 
cough, but this was more especially the case in tte last stage, when 
the respiration grew very short, feeble, and frequent, and the alz 
nasi were thrown into perpetual motion.’ 


This disease runs its course in five days, oreven sometimes in 
a shorter period; it was epidemic during a considerable portion 
of the year r813, in different parts of the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland; and, the author observes, £ it is a fact 
worthy of particular notice that it has occurred to some indivi- 
duals, while it has been entirely unknown in the practice of 
others, living in the same neighbourhood.’ ‘This circumstance 
proves the contagious nature of the disease, and gives rise to 
a very important part of the preventative treatment, 

Considering, as Dr. Armstrong thinks, that peritonitis and 
the fever which he has been describing are the same disease, 
the diagnosis will not be difficult, since it is sufficiently distinct 
from the common milk-fever, or the other complaints to which 
the puerperal state is incident. He, however, again briefly enu- 
merates the pathognomonic signs of the disease, which we 
believe will not be unacceptable to our medical readers: ¢ Ab- 
dominal pains and soreness, short anxious breathing, uncommon 
quickness of the pulse, increased temperature, anorexia, pros- 
tration of the vital powers, suppression or diminution of the 
milk and lochia, and an unnatural conditon of the excrements, 
are the chief pathognomonic signs of the disease.’ 

In the section intitled Pathological Remarks, the author again . 
insists strongly on the identity of common peritonitis with 
the puerperal disease which has been described above; and, 
both from analogy and from the experience of remedies, he 
very decidedly and strenuously declares his belief of its highly 
inflammatory nature. He quotes a number of respectable 
authorities, both English and Continental, to prove that the 
cothmon puerperal fever is inflammatory in its nature, and 
requires antiphlogistic treatment ; and, being of opinion that 
the simple peritonitis and the epidemic malignant child-bed 
fever are the same disease, differing from each other only by 
insensible gradations, (as is the case with, almost every other 
acute disorder,) he concludes that this last must also be highly 
inflammatory, and must require the same active antiphlogistic 
regimen. This is the main argument which is employed to 
prove the point that is so strenuously laboured through the 
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whole of this treatise; and we must confess that, like most 
analogical arguments, it does not appear to us very convincing, 
The question of identity is by no means unimportant: but, 
even if we were able to decide on it with the utmost certainty, 
it would not be the point on which our practice must depend, 
The mildest innoculated small pox, and the most malignant 
confluent case, ae varieties of the same disease; yet who 
would argue f¥um this circumstance that they require the 
same treatment? The only ground for admitting that the epide- 
mic malignant puerperal fever ought to be treated on the anti- 
phlogistic plan is the success which attended the very decisive 
measures that were adopted by Dr. Armstrong, and which 
constitute, as we are fully disposed to believe, a very import- 
ant addition to our professional knowlege. When the medical 
man is called to the patient sufficiently early, and before the first 
stage has passed, it appears that the disease is effectually coun- 
teracted by copious bleeding and very active purging. The 
quantity of blood drawn was 20 ounces, or more, taken from 
a large orifice: the chief purgative employed was calomel, 
given to.the extent of 20 or even 30 grains; and its operation 
was determined to the bowels by the solution of the sulphate of 
magnesia. ‘This was the essential practice in the first stage; 
and indeed, if this stage was passed, very few hopes of relief 
remained: it seemed that evacuations were then as hurtful 
as they were before beneficial ; a circumstance which strongly 
indicates the importance of discriminating between the two 
stages, and of endeavouring to arrest the complaint at its very 
commencement. We shall not, however, enter more fully in 
this place into the author’s opinions or practices; the ues is 
on many accounts of considerable intefest ; and we would not 
wish to do more, by the abstract which we have given, than 
to induce all-our medical readers to peruse it for themselves, 
We are confident that they cannot do so without feeling im- 
pressed with its value; and, whether they admit or reject Dr. 
Armstrong’s conclusions, they must acknowlege that he has very 
clearly and distinctly stated his opinions, and that the question 
at issue is of the utmost practical importance. | Bos 
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Art. IV. sthyhi Tragadie que supersunt ; deperditarum Fabu- 
larum Fragménta, et Scholia Graca, ex Editione Thome Stanleit : 
cum versione Latina — emendatd, et Commentario longé quam 
antea fuit auctiort, ex Manuscriptis ejus nunc demum edito. Asce- 
dunt varia Lectiones et Note VV. DD. Critica ac Philologice : 

uibus suas passim intertexuit Samuel Butler, §.7.P. Regie 
Schole Salopiensis Archididascalus, Coll. Div. Ioann.: apud 
Cantabr. y Socius. Tom. 3. et 4. Cantabrigie, Typis ac 
Sumptibus Academicis. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. 


so much time has elapsed, with great reluctance on our 
part, since our former announcement of this learned and 
classical production *, that to some of our readers it will be 
indispensable for us to address a brief recapitulation of the 
design of the author; as far as it is communicated to us in 
detached passages of his work, or discoverable by the style and 
execution of the whole: for the whole (with the exception of 
indices and prolegomena) is now before the public. We 
hasten, therefore, at length, to redeem the time which we have 
been compelled to lose; and, devoting our present attention 
to the third and fourth volumes, we hope speedily to make a 
report of the fifth and sixth. ' 

To those few scholars, then, in our country, who can yet 
be uninformed of the peculiar nature and high character of the 
book in question, we would direct the following introductory 
remarks. The general plan of Butler’s A%schylus may be 
described as proposing to give what other scholars had pre- 
viously written on this author in their own words +; the various 
readings which they or the present editor had collected from 
MSS. ; and such as that editor had also collected from a 
laborious inspection of all the former editions. In so exten- 
sive an undertaking, it was impossible, and it would, if pos- 
sible, have been idle and ostentatious, in the editor to have 
digressed from his object to amend fragments or rectify cor- 
rupt passages that did not fall absolutely in his way : the work 
already (at the end of the Agamemnon) extends to four 
volumes, and might easily, on the plan just mentioned, have 
been augmented to forty: but the plain and practical object of 
the editor has been, as we have remarked, to collect all that 
had been written about A%schylus, to lay it before the literary 
world, and to furnish scholars with the means of deciding for 





* See Rev. Vol. lxii. N.S. p. 162. 
+ We would, particularly, in these times of constant and adroitly 
concealed plagiarism, (when remarks, we mean, are made upon an 
author from that author,) notice this contrary and most proper 
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themselves. He has throughout offered his own opinion, but 
with that due respect to others, and diffidence of himself, 
which, from their unfortunate rarity, are doubly valuable. 
Of the literary merit of Dr. Butler’s original observations, we 
shall more properly speak at the introduction of the several 
citations; and as we have, in a former article, delivered our 
general judgment on that subject, we shall at once commence 
our examination of detached passages in the two plays now 
before us. 


From the critical notes on the Septem contra Thebas, we 
cannot refrain from selecting that which occurs at line 187. 
It contains the whole of the famous chorus on the approach of 
the assailants to the walls of Thebes; and, in our opinion, it 
would be alone sufficient to reflect considerable credit on the 
poetic feeling and classical acquirements of the writer. 
Those who can appreciate such qualities will not complain of 
the length of the passage. 


* Hac jam Monostrophica, ( frustra enim laborare videntur qui in 
Antistrophica convertere conantur) ut nobis emendanda videntur, cum 
enarratione metrica proponemus. 
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Nihil addam, nisi quod haud incommode hac a semichoris cantari pote- 
rant, sed hoc pro suo quisque ingenio sibi fingat. _ Metra sic se habent: 
1. Jamb. dim. acat. 2. Asynartet. e Dochmiis. 3- Ut et hic, rws 
synizesin patitur. 4, 5,6, 7,8. Asynarteti etiam e Dochm. 9. Asy- 
nartetum etiam similem precedentibus vult Hermannus, sed nimis forte 
licenter. Malim Jamb. trim. acat. in quo tamen cesura male servatur: 
nec illud me movet, cum in his interjectionibus summa sit lectionum 
varietas, et simul tenendum est poetam proculdubio in melico carmine ret 
musice consuluisse, qua motus animi concitati exprimere debuit. Facil- 
limum est mutatis paulo interjectionibus versum ad numeros severiores 
revocare. 10,11. Asynarteti e Dochmiacis. 12. Antispast. dim. cat. 
13. Antispast. dim. brachyc. 14,15. Asynartetie Dochm. 16. An 
potius Asynartet. e duabus penth. Trochquam Dochmiacis : quamvis 
haud sim nesctus utrumvis satis recte dici posse. 17, 18. Asye 
nartet. e Dochmiacis. 19. lamb. trim. acat. 20. Pherecrateus, 
nisi sePiwy patitur synizesin, quod minus probo, unde erit Antispast. 
dim. brachyc. 21. Asynartet. e Dochm. 22. Jamb. trim. acat. 
23. Antispast. dim. brachyc. 24. Dochmius. 25. Troch. monom. 
26. lamb. trim. acat. 27. Periodus. 28. Iamb. dim. acat. vel Troch. 
dim. cat. si Ql patitur synizesin. 29. Troch. monom. 30. Asy- 
mariect.. e Dochmiacis. 31. Dochmius. 32. Troch. dim. cat. 
33. Asynartet. e Dochm. 34. Dochmius. 35. Antispast. ditt, acat. 
12 36. Asy- 
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36. Asynartet. e duabus penth. Iamb. pro Dochm. 37. Glycon. 
aoruoxnuctisos hyperc. 38,39. Asynarteti ce Dochm. 40. Antispastus 
LE schyleus dim. hyperc. ex epitrito primo et puris Jambis. 41,42. Asy- 
narteli e Dochm. 43. Antispastus iterum JEschyleus, ut prece- 
dens. 44, 45- Asynarteti e Dochm. 46. Dochmius. 47. Glycon. 
moroxesatisos, Vel, st secundam in ix%vecr» produci sinas, Asynartet. € 
duabus penthem. Iamb. pro Dochmiis. 48, 49. Asynarteti e Dochmiis. 
50. Dochmius. 51. Troch. Ithyph. 52. Si primam in Kimess pro- 
ducas, quod malim, erit Asynartet. e duabus penthem. Iamb. ut 
supra, sin corripias, Alcaicus erit decasyllabus. 53, 54. Asynartet. e 
Dochmiis. 55. Ion. a maj. dim. acat. 56,57. Asynarteti e Doch- 
mus. 58. ntispast. dim. hyperc. 59. Frock. Ithyph. 60. Dochm. 
61. Asynartet.e Dochm. 62. Dochmius. 63. Asynartet. e Dochm. 
64. Dochmius. 65, 66, 67, 68. Omnes Asynarteti e Dochmiis. 
69. Choriamb. monom. hyperc. qui et Adonicus: parcius hoe genere 
versuum utuntur tragici, sed exampla frequentius occurrunt quam ut 
dixerim hic aliquid mendi latere. 70. Asynartet. e Dochmiis, cantwy 
synizesin patitur. 71. Antispast. dim. hyperc. 72. Asynartet. e 
Dochm. 73. Dochm. 74. Antispast. dim. acat. Que sequuntur 
in Antistrophica redegerunt Herm. Schutz. 2. e quibus, 1. Est Asy- 
nartet. cat. e monom. Lamb. et monom.Troch. 2. Asynartet. e Doch- 
mits, h. ce. ex Penthem. Iamb. pro Dochmio et Dochmio. 3. Peon. 
dim. acat. ex Cretico et Peone. 4. Lamb. dim. acat. qui et Antispast. 
dim. acat. vocari potest. 5. Troch. hepthem. 6. Asynartet. e 
Dochmiis. 7. Dochmius.’ 


The whole of this chorus appears to us judiciously arranged 
and explained ; and so little have we to object to it, that, when 
we have stated the few subjoined and not very material doubts, 
we shall pass on to our references to other passages, and to 
such quotations as our limits may yet allow. How, then, is line 
47-) under any arrangement, to be made lambicum? — for if 
the second syllable in "IyéuBdAw product sinatur, (as Dr. B. 
suggests,) still what are we to do with payave ? Again, 
how is line 55. made into Lonicum 2 majore? And, again, 
how is 58. Antispasticum Hypercatalecticum ; or how does 71. 
deserve the same appellation? As the above note sufficientl 
manifests the metrical knowlege of the editor, we shall not 
have to advert particularly to this point in our remaining extracts : 
but, for proofs of his fair and full citation of the opinions of 
others on this head, as well as on more general topics, and of the 
attention which those opinions that he has himself usuall 
subjoined strongly demand, we would refer the scholar to the 
critical notes on lines 590.3 719.3 830.3 864.3 (where a 
verbal emendation is very happily supported by a reference to 
the Anthology, as a metrical fact had been with equal success 
illustrated by a passage in Athenzus at the preceding number;) 
866.3; and 958.3; which, although a brief note, is a very important 

9 one 
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one to the classical critic; suggesting the foundation of a 
system of metre on the principle of pure feet. (For a fuller 
elucidation of this idea, see Agamemnon, 416.3; 1468.3 and 
Choephore, 148.) ‘To this we shall recur. 

From the philological notes * to this play we could largely 
select, and we shall largely refer tothem. Let our readers, then, 
examine the explanations affixed to lines 198.3 203.3 365.5 
380.3 435-5 500.5 509.3 551-3 609.3 613-3 792-5 912.5 
921.3 andg68. Many interesting and difficult points of philo- 
logical learning are concisely, clearly, and satisfactorily illus- 
trated in passages included in the foregoing enumeration; and 
our countrymen are occasionally gratified with an apposite 
and just tribute of praise to Shakspeare or to Milton, when 
any similar display of genius in the great Grecian dramatist 
recalls their parallelisms or their imitations. 

We now necessarily turn to the Agamemnon; and here we 
would principally rest the proofs of our favourable opinion of 
this edition of the play (" gui unus obscuritate superat quantum 
est librorum sacrorum cum suis Hebraismis et Syriasmis, et toté 
Hellenistice supellectile, vel farragine,’ — Salmasius,) on the fol- 
lowing passages in the critical and philological divisions of the 
work. Inthe former, we refer to the notes on lines 6.3 51.3 101.3 
253-3 260.3 265.3 (a very ingenious note, in which much ori- 
ginal matter is silently communicated, as we have observed 
on many other occasions ;) 294.3 374-3 377-3 389-3 and 416.5 
and here we shall introduce what we have to say on the 
subject of the critical note on line 958. of the Septem contra 
Thebas. In this note, the author makes a remark which, 
to us at least, appears quite new; our own reading not 
having conveyed to us any hint of it elsewhere. It is that the 
fEschylean Antispast (as it is here called) requires to be 
followed by pure Iambics; or, if not pure, then the Tribrach 
only is admitted. It consists of the first Epitrite, followed by 
any number of pure [ambics, thus: o-——— | o—| o—]; 
or any other length of them. If this canon be correct, the 
editor may well, on such an occasion, use the Bentleian 
“© corrige, meo periculo,” txavbicavles, because éravbyoavles ob- 
viously violates it: but we conceive farther that this rule 





—_ comune 


* This division of particular criticism and more general philology 
is accurate and useful ; and the only fault that we have heard alleged 
against it is, that it compels the reader to refer to more places than 
one in the book! ! Whether such a complaint be worthy of the 
scholar, let him judge. 


(which 
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(which is very curious if correct) might be applicable not 
only to the antispast in question, but might extend to a va- 
riety of other metres, which require to be followed by pure 
Jambic or pure Trochaic feet, or to consist of them altogether, 
except, perhaps, in the first foot, or in the case of a proper 
name. We shall probably have a better opportunity of dwell- 
ing a little longer on this question, in our notice of the 
Choephorz. 

The next critical notes on the Agamemnon, which we would 
mention, are to be found at verses 445.3 507.3 577-3 578.3 
(a note of the same poetic taste that is apparerat in many 
others ;) 587.3 (in which a point of grammar is well con- 
tested with Valckenaér;) 739.3 799.3 809.3 (another speci- 
men of happy emendation;) 946.3; 1031.3; 1081.3 1431.3 
and 1585.; 2 most learned and laborious note, if taken into 
consideration with all the passages to which it requires re- 
ference in the critical and philological commentaries; and 
which the editor thus diffidently concludes: ¢ Sic Auie loco 
satisfacere conati sumus” In the philological notes on the 
Agamemnon, we would call the attention of the reader to 
those which are given on lines 2.; 168.3 (in which justice 
is done to one of the finest choruses in all the Grecian 
drama ;) 226.3; (in which the merits of the passage are also 
pointed out with vivacity and discrimination, although we 
have a general remark to make on this head before the con- 
clusion of our critique ;) 247.3; 286.3; 621.; 807.3 907.3; and 
1187. The last we shall cite as far as it is original; thus in- 
tending to illustrate the general style of the editor when he 
undertakes to direct the admiration of the student to any 
splendid passage of his author: as in the former selection it was 
our object to enable the reader to judge of his skill in the 
critical arrangement of a very noble chorus : 


© Sequitur dialogus, si quis alius apud ZEschylum vere sublimis, eo 
verborum ornatu, imaginum varietate et copia, ardore dictionis, alle 
goria et tralationum dignitate instructus, ut pocte animum ultra se ten- 
dentem, et ad sublimiora et prope divina assurgentem dixeris. Affirmare 
ausim, nihil esse apud scriptores Ethnicos quod cum Eschylea Cas- 
sandra persona conferrt possit. Lycophrona qui comparaverit, qua sit 
imitatoris et grammatici gejunitas, obsoletis verborum ampullis et prolixa 
narrationis obscuritate enigmata potius quam vaticinia involventis, 
facile sentiet. Apud LEschylum preter quem haud quisguam alius 
cujusvis gentis scriptor dramaticus hanc personam attingere ausus est, 
tanguam vero numinis afflaiu correpta furtbunda vates, ab obscuris ver- 
borum involucris ad clarum futurt casus vaticinium progreditur ; apud 
Lycophronem habes quidem webcwroy riravyts, sed ab exordio satis ani- 


meso, ad languidiores verborum ambages et suriosam obseurstatem pro- 
cedts. 
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eedis. Hic autem quanto cum ardore fervidus ille magni poeta amimus 


in cumulatas allegorias quas non prolixe, sed breviter ac strictim per- 
sequitur, spirttu vere entheo incitatus ruit. In illis flammei, venti ac 
fauctuum metaphoris nihil habes humile, nihil languidum, nihil non orna- 
tum, splendidum, grave. Deinde v. 1193. quanta cum dignitate ex iis 
gua supra memoraverat, iis etiam que dicenda sunt fidem facit. Tunc 
v- 1195. et segqe guantus inest splendor et cum summo terrore conjuncta 
sublimitas. Postea a v. 1206. ad v. 1222. ubi de se loquitur defer. 
wescere orationem fateor, sed ex ipsa illa narratiuncula efficitur ut 
corum qué dixerat et dictura est veritas confirmetur ; et itescio an cone 
sulto bic se remiserit ZEschylus quo ferventior videatur nobilis illa pre- 
dictio in quam erumpit, v. 1223. Certe renovatus ille furor buic re- 
missioni praclare opponitur. Deinde quid gravius et ad terrorem in- 
cutiendum magis accommodatum quam simplex illa vaticinii sui expo- 
$itidy Ve1255. “Ayupetuvovd; cf One iwdperlas woe.  Rursus cum ex 
furore animum parumper recepisset, suum ipsa interitum predicit, et 
projectis sertis ad mortem generosa progreditur. nest vero huic ora- 
tioni verborum copia, sententiarum majestas, elatio animi ad terrorem 
simul et misericordiam admirabiliter composita! An vero quidquam illis, 
v. 1318, 1319, 1320. sublimius excogitart potest? Quam gravissima, 
quam terrore plena omnia. S. BUTLER.’ 


Our farther specifications of the philological remarks on this 
play shall be applied to lines 1226.5 1244.3 1586.3 1611.3 
and the reference at that line to 1578.; where the editor’s 
valuable correspondent, the learned historian of Swisserland *, 
again makes his appearance, as he does on many other useful 
occasions throughout these observations, and always maintain- 
ing his established and high philosophical character. 

We have thus enabled the student, with great facility, to form 
his own judgment on the value and serviceableness of the pre- 
sent edition of Auschylus. If the above-mentioned passages 
contain, as we think they do, much critical and philological 
knowlege and generally useful illustration, the point is 
settled; and, if they do not, it will be the laudable part of the 
scholar to point out the deficiencies. We confess that we 
have not discovered them; and, indeed, as most scholars 
must have observed, the few objections that have been made 
to this edition principally rest on its redundancies, rather than 
its omissions. As to any really offensive classical errors, we 
have neither ourselves seen them nor heard of their detection 
by others. Of necessity, in such an extent and variety of 
annotation, we may discern corresponding shades of merit ; and, 
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* Professor Muller, of whose honourably distinguished career in 


the republic of letters we gave an account in the Appendix to our 
ixxist Volume, N. S. 
if 
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if any pervading mistake occurs to which we may be inclined 
to affix any degree of consequence, it is that to which we 
have alluded above, when we promised to notice the editor’s 
custom of pointing out fine passages to the reader; or, to 
speak more correctly, of dissecting the particular merits of the 
author in any chosen instance, and dwelling on each distinct ma- 
nifestation of his skill, We are by no means prepared to say 
that this is not a judicious practice, if we consider it as adopted 
for the sake of the /earner in the study of this poet; and that 
few can be strictly called ‘earned in his peculiar style is abun- 
dantly manifest: but those few are the most fastidious, as is 
ever the case; and they probably will, on some occasions, 
complain with justice. In truth, if the original observations 
here contributed to the general illustration of A%schylus had 
much less merit than to us and to a large proportion of liter. 
ary men they appear to possess, still the double quantity of 
Stanley’s excellent notes, which is here communicated to the 
classical reader, would be enough to render the edition highly 
valuable. Much more, however, must, in the commonest 
justice, be said of it; and we are indeed deceived if it will 
not, in due time, acquire the character of one of the most 
complete variorum editions of any classic, from the days of 
Aldus to our own. Making allowance for those blemishes 
which we noticed in our first survey of the work, (the com- 
pulsory adoption of Stanley’s text * being the first and foremost, 
and some scattered ‘* maculae,” which it would be easy to mag- 
nify by the joint aid of microscopic dullness and fretful self- 
sufficiency, but on which manly criticism would disdain to 
dwell,) we have no hesitation in pronouncing this edition of 
Zischylus to be the very identical edition which, were he now 
living, and could he find it as portable as his friend the apothe- 
cary found the works of Galen, Parson Adams himself would 


carry in his pocket. Ho F| 
e 





Art. V. Annotations on the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the 


Apostles. Compiled and abridged for the Use of Students. 
. 2d Edition. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11.48. Boards. Payne and Foss. 


((BRIstTianrry is a learned religion. ‘Though as a practical 

system its rules are plain and simple, and though its moral 
essence consists in nothing more than love to God and man, its 
history opens a wide field of inquiry; and the stores of antient 
literature must be explored before a critical knowlege of it can 


on 





* It may be necessary to remind some of our classical readers, that 
the University of Cambridge made this adoption indispensable. 
be 
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be obtained. Ignorant enthusiasts may disclaim the aids of 
human learning, but at the sight of a Hebrew Bible and a 
Greek Testament they must be overwhelmed with confusion. 
Our religion having emanated from Judaism, having been 
originally preached in a country widely differing from our own, 
and having its antient records in languages which time has ren- 
dered obsolete, the theological student, who wishes thoroughly 
to qualify himself for a Christian divine, should turn over many 
musty volumes, and consume the midnight oil in researches 
which are beyond the scope of the vulgar, and the full value of 
which the vulgar cannot appreciate. ‘To a knowlege of Hebrew 
theology and antiquities, he must add an acquaintance with 
Christian literature, including the history of the sacred text and 
of the first ages of the church. The New Testament is so in- 
timately connected with the Old, and the language of the 
former is so full of Hebraisms, (as they are termed,) that a know- 
lege of the Hebrew tongue is necessary towards a critical exa. 
mination of the Greek Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. _Mosheim’s 
history of Christianity before the period of Constantine the 
Great ; — Michaelis’s Lectures, as edited by Dr. Marsh; — 
Lardner’s Credibility and Supplement ; — and, we may add, 
Priestley’s History of Early Opinions, in which he has cross- 
examined the orthodox fathers on the subject of the antient 
heretics, whose writings, not having descended to us, cannot 
now speak for themselves ; — should also be carefully read by 
those who desire to enter on the study of divinity with enlight- 
ened, correct, and expanded views. In recommending Dr. 
Priestley’s History of Early Opinions concerning Christ, we 
mean not to sanction his peculiar sentiments : but we are per- 
suaded that the body of evidence, which he has collected from 
the Greek and Latin fathers, ought not to be overlooked by a 
person who would make himself master of the secrets of 


j.,,)pChristian antiquity. The value of the fathers, considered as 













' “commentators on the Scriptures, cannot be ascertained except by 
some such process ; and we make this remark without any refer- 
ence to what may be deemed an orthodox or a heterodox result. 
When the objeet is to acquite a thorough and accurate know- 
lege of the sacred writings, every assistance should be obtained $ 
and prejudice should not be suffered to stand at our elbow 
while we are kneeling at the altar, and imploring the pure light 
of truth. 

We have made these remarks preliminary to our notice of the 
present work, the first edition of which appeared so far back as the 
year 1799, and some strictures on which were given in M. R. 
Vol. xxx. N.S. p. 441. The Annotations then published merely 
contained notes on the four Gospels ; and they betrayed some 
14 inaccu- 
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inaccuracies in the Hebrew quotations, which are here corrected, 
and which were probably errors of the press, occasioned by the 
compositor mistaking one Hebrew letter for another. We are 
glad to find that the compiler has now included the Acts of the 
Apostles, which form so necessary an Appendix to the Gospels, 
within the range of his Annotations ; and, though he has not in- 
quired so widely as we think he ought to have done, and has 
omitted (as we remarked in our former article) some valuable 
modern commentators, we allow his qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken, and must applaud his well-inten- 
tioned industry. He is aware of the difliculties which *¢ the 
stewards and ministers of the Christian mysteries” have to 
surmount, before they can become ‘ scribes well instructed to 
the kingdom of heaven ;” and he has done them some service 
by compressing into a narrow compass the critical information 
which lies scattered through many volumes, and offering it at a 
moderate price to theological students, who are seldom rich. 
On some points, we certainly differ from him ; and we do not 
hesitate to say that, in the present as well as the former edition 
of his work, he seems too tenacious of passages which scrip- 
tural critics of the first learning and character have agreed to 
consider as spurious. A fear of making any concessions to 
infidels is the ordinary plea for this line of conduct: but, in 
our judgment, true faith is strengthened, and infidelity pre- 
vented from gaining ground, by an ingenuous abandonment of 
all that is evidently untenable. By trying to make people 
believe more than reason and evidence will justify, we excite 
suspicions of our own honesty, and in the end drive them to 
doubt more than they ought to doubt. 

Of the Apparatus Biblicus, contained in the introductory sec+ 
tions to this commentary, we gave some account in the article 
to which we have made 2 reference ; and we shall only take 
this opportunity, en passant, of remarking that, since the editor 
in one place very judiciously refers to the Prolegomena of 
Walton’s Polyglot, as containing the most valuable treatise ex- 
tant on that branch of literature which includes the oriental 
languages, and since biblical criticism is become very fashion- 
able with our clergy, some spirited bookseller might perhaps ad- 
vantageously undertake a reprint of the Prolegomena, detached. 
from the voluminous and now very expensive Polyglot of 
Walton. 

Having already travelled over a great part of the ground here 
occupied, we shall not retrace our steps, though additional 
strictures could easily be inserted, but confine ourselves to what 
is entirely new, viz. the body of notes on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The 
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The introductory remarks on the title, chronology, and ge0- 
graphy of this book, and the table of the journeys of St. Paul, 
constitute very useful preliminary matter; while the extracts 
from Michaelis, illustrative of the design, date, and contents of 
each of the Epistles, which are inserted at their supposed re. 
spective places, considerably increase the value of this compil- 
ation. A's specimens of this part of the undertaking, we shall 
first transcribe the general note from Vol. III. p. 193. et seq. 


© Acts of the Apostles.) It is obvious, that this title is too ge- 
neral. It can only be said to contain part of the Acts of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and that for a very limited time. Of St. Peter to the 
death of Herod A.C. 44. and of St. Paul whilst accompanied by 
Luke front his going to Iconium, A.C. 46. Acts, xiv. 1. (if ine 
deed he accompanied him so early,) to his first arrival at Rome, 
A.C. 61—63. Acts, xxvill. 30, 31. Grotius. Hammond. 

‘ The order is plainly this. To the end of ch. xii. he speaks of the 
rogress of the church amongst the Jews; thence to the end of the 
ook, amongst the Gentiles. Hence the Acts of St. Peter in the 

one, and of St. Paul in the other part, who were peculiarly the fixed 
ministers or apostles to the Jews and to the Heathens, are recited. 
Lightfoot. 

« St. Luke did not intend to write a general history of the Christian 
church for the first thirty years after the ascension of Christ; nor 
even of the life of the apostle Paul during that time; for he has been 
wholly silent on many important particulars, — on the progress of 
Christianity in Egypt, and in the East, — on the foundation of the 
Christian community in Rome, —on St. Paul’s journey into Arabia, 
—the assistance received by him from Aquila and Priscilla, Rom. 
Xvili. 2, 3- and on many others. 

¢ He appears to have had two principal objects. 1. To relate the 
manner in which the gifts of the Holy Spirit were communicated on 
the day of Pentecost ; and the subsequent miracles performed by the 
apostles through its influence. This was essential ; for Christ had 
given the promise of the Holy Spirit, and it was necessary to shew 
how it was fulfilled. 2. To deliver such accounts, as proved the 
claim, disputed by the Jews, of the admission of the Gentiles to the 
church of Christ. Hence, he relates, ch. viii. the conversion of the 
Samaritans; and the story of Cornelius, whom St. Peter himself 
baptized, ch. x. xi. and the decrees of the first council of Jerusalem on 
the Levitical law ; and is diffuse on St. Paul’s conversion and mission. 
3. But a third opinion is probable; that the intention of St. Luke 
might be only to record those facts which he had himself seen, or 
heard from the eye-witnesses of them. Michaelis, v. iii. c. viii. 
sect.ii. p. 327- comp. Whitby. Preface to the Acts. 

‘ It is the idea of Benson, that St. Luke was desirous of describ- 
ing in the Acts, how the conversion of the Jews, of the devout 
Gentiles, or proselytes of the gate, and of the idolatrous Gentiles 
was effected ; and hence he divides the book into three parts. 1. The 
first part contains an account of the spreading of the Gospel amongst 
the Jews only; from A.D. 33. to 41. and from ch. ii. to ch. x. 
2. Amongst 
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2. Amongst the proselytes of the gate, or devout Gentiles; from 
A.D. 41. to 44. and from ch. x. toch. xiii, 3. Amongst the 
idolatrous Gentiles or heathen world; from A.D. 44. to 63. and 
from ch. xiii. to the end of the book. Benson’s Hist. Chr. Rel. 
Introd. sect. vi. p. 22. 

‘ The style of St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles is much 

urer than that of most other books of the New Testament, espe. 
cially in the speeches of St. Paul at Athens, and before the Roman 
governors. But the work is by no means free from Hebraisms, even 
in the purest parts of it. ; 

‘ It deserves to be remarked, that he hath also well supported the 
character of each of his speakers. The speeches of St. Peter are 
recorded with simplicity, and are devoid of the ornaments found in 
the Greek or Roman orations. The speeches of St. Paul to the Jews 
are nearly similar to them, and very different from those he delivered 
before a heathen audience. Thus, Acts, xiii. 16—41. St. Paul 
commences with a long periphrasis, only suitable te a Jewish syna- 
gogue. Again; the speech of the martyr Stephen, Acts, vii. is of 
a different description. It is a learned discourse pronounced by a 
person unacquainted with the art of oratory. He spake without 
preparation, and though he had certainly a particular object in view, 
it 1s difficult to discover it, because his materials are not regularly 
disposed. 

‘ Lastly, the speeches of St. Paul before assemblies accustomed 
to Grecian oratory, totally differ from any of the preceding. They 
are not adorned with the flowers of rhetoric, but the language 1s 
pointed and energetic, and the materials judiciously selected and ar- 
ranged. St. Luke has shown great judgment in his abstracts of 
them ; and adopted, if not the words of St. Paul, those well adapted 
to the polished audience, before whom the Apostle spake. Michaelis 
ut supr. sect. ili.’ 


This note is an instance of judicious selection and compile- 
ment, much valuable information being compressed into a 
narrow space. —In the notes on the passage, Acts, xix. 11—20. 
no doubt whatever is expressed of its genuineness, though the 
learned editor must have known that Evanson, from the two 
words which occur at v. 12. (covdagia and cepsxivdic, which are 
two Latin words in Greek characters, viz. sudaria and semi- 
cinctia) has regarded the whole passage as an interpolation. ‘The 
student should at least have been told that, since the style of 

t. Luke is allowed to be more pure than that of any other 
books composing the N. T., the adoption of these latinisms is 
not in character with him; and, as the whole relation has a 
strong legendary cast, where would have been the harm of 
hinting that it is not altogether impossible that it was inserted 
for the purpose of supporting the notion prevalent in the 
Catholic church, of miracles performed by the relics of saints ? 
We mean not to offer any decided opinion on this point, but 
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merely state it as matter for consideration ; being thoroughly 
convinced that the cause of the Christian religion will be effect- 
ually promoted by separating, in the winnowing-machine of free 
inquiry, the chaff of human interpolation from the wheat of 
Divine truth. Might it not be fairly made a question, also, 
whether the vast amount of the books said in v.19. to have been 
burnt, estimated at 6250]. sterling, does not warrant a doubt 
of the genuineness of this passage ? 

On the much disputed verse, Acts, xx. 28. we are presented 
with the following note : 


© V.28.—the church of God—] the Alex. MS. and some others 
read ‘the church of the Lord ;”? but Michaelis is clear, that, zy 
is the true reading, on the principle, that the reading, which might 
Occasion a correction, is more probably right, than that which is 
likely to arise from one. Now “his blood,” i.e. * the blood 
of God’ is an extraordinary expression, if not in the real text; 
but had that been xvpsov, it is inconceivable how any one should-alter 
it into @cv. Instead of which there are several different readings, 
XUPLOU, XpiToU, xUpoU Qrov, Orou news xuptouy xupiov xos Otovy— all of which 
seem to have been alterations on account of the difficulty of the true 
reading ov, which gave occasion to such a wish to alter it. Mi- 
chaelis, v.i..c. vie § xiii. p. 336. Also “ the church of God,’ is 
a phrase very frequent in the N. Test. as 1 Cor. i. 2. x. 32. xi. 22, 
xv.9. 2Cor.i. 1. Gal.i.13. 1 Tim. ii. 5. but the « church of 
the Lord”? is never found in it. Whitby.’ 


All this appears tolerably fair: but the evidence is not full. 
The student is not put in possession of the whole truth. 
Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. ii. p. 96. should have been quoted ; 
and particularly Griesbach’s note on the passage, in the second 
edition of his N. T. The passage at v. 35. is thus illustrated. 
© More blessed to give—] Thus the antient heathens, as Aristotle, 
Nicom. ili. tys aperngs wadrdAov To ev moley 4 TO ed macyev, KC. 
Grotius:’ — but the student is not informed that this divine 
saying of Christ does not occur in either of the Gospels. 

To ascertain the rank of the ministers and rulers in the pri- 
mitive church is of importance to students in divinity, and the 
evidence of the N. T. itself on this point ought to be collected 
in a compressed body of scriptural annotation. "We cannot, 
therefore, approve the manner in which questions that much 
concern the church are dismissed in the N. B. of the subjoined 
comment : 


¢ Chap. xii. v.1. Prophets and teachers.] Some resident at An- 
tioch, others, as Saul and Barnabas, only there for occasional exer- 
cise of their ministry. They were all probably of the 120, who were 
inspired at the Pentecost, and scattered by the persecution; for 
Niger is by Epiphanius, Her. xx. c. 4. said to have been one of 
the seventy disciples, and Lucius was of Cyrene. c. xi. 20. 
10 ( Whitby.) 
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Sada ) It is supposed by Grotius, who strictly assimilates the 


orms of the nascent church to those of the synagogue, that, as each 
synagogue had a ruler or chief elder, primus senum, who taught the 
people, these teachers were the rporcrwros, 1.Tim. v. 17. or xer Loyny 
exszxorros Of the several assemblies of Christians formed in so large a 
city as Antioch. And‘hence, perhaps, with the imposition of hands, 
v.3. Hammond speaks of them, as bishops; but the apostle to 
the Gentiles, and Barnabas, could have no regular local appointment; 
and the others probably none, that was stationary and determinate. 
It is to be observed, that the present mission of Paul to the Gentiles 
was only temporary, and they rendered an account of it to this 
church at Antioch. c, xiv. 26. Whitby. 

‘ N. B. How the several orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
regularly took their rise; and whether bishops and deacons were not 
the first ; and under what names the former were designated in the 
N. Test. as ixicxoros or woszevecy Eph. iv. 11. 1 Pet. ii. ult. or apec- 
Burepos-— and how far the priests arose from the greater number ot 
elders, xpecBure2, when the disciples increased, are questions of some 
difficulty, and are to be referred not so much to any notes on a single 
passage, as to the treatises written expressly on the subject.’ 


After the note on Acts, xvii. 7. the editor adds an ac- 
count of the Epistle to the Galatians, which shall be our last 
transcript : 


¢ It would doubtless be of use to the biblical student, to have the 
time of writing the several epistles of St. Paul distinctly pointed out 
to him, as they occur in this history. By showing their connection 
with the travels, and other events of the life of the Apostle, as far as 
they are here recorded, it might render their intention and the doc- 
trines they convey, more familiar to him ; and prove an advantageous 
introduction to their perusal. But unfortunately, the materials, on 
which these dates can be founded, are so scanty, that the best critics 
vary much in their application of them. All, therefore, that the 
limits of this short abridgment will permit, is to give a sketch of the 
dates assigned by Michaelis (Vol. iv. passim. Edit. Marsh) with 
the reasons of his selecting them, and leave the comparison of his 
arguments with those of other commentators to the diligence of the 
student. 

‘ The Epistle to the Galatians is held by Michaelis to be the first 
of those written by St. Paul, and as early as this period. In this he 
is singular; the first epistle to the Thessalonians being usually 
esteemed the earliest. And his reasons only amount to probability. 

‘ In the first place he states, that it is the most antient opinion. 
It was asserted in the second century by Marcion. Epiph. Her. xlii. 
g- a heretic, yet, in this case, a competent witness. And Tertullian, 
contr. Marc. c. xx. g. represents St. Paul as a novice in Christianity, 
when he wrote this epistle. Secondly, it is plain from Acts, xvi. 4, 
5, 6. that he preached the gospel in Galatia in this journey, which- 
is confirmed by Acts, xvill. 23. where he again visited Galatia, 
“ strengthening the disciples.” Thirdly, when he left Galatia in the 
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resent circuit, he was accompanied by Silas, c. xv. 40. and 
Timothy, xvi. 3. and perhaps other brethren. 

¢ At Troas, if not before, he was joined by St. Luke. With 
these he travelled to Thessalonica; then Paul and Silas went to 
Beerea, and xvii. 14. Paul proceeded alone to Athens. 

‘ Now this epistle is written in the name of St. Paul, “ and of all 
the brethren,’”? Gal. i. 1,2. They must have all been known to 
the Galatians, and the same who attended him in Galatia, or he 
would have more fully described then. The epistle was written 
therefore before he left Thessalonica. Alsoinc.i. 6. “ He marvels, 
‘that they are so soon removed from hs gospel.’? It was therefore 
written early. Further, Asia then swarmed with zealots for the 
Levitical law, Acts, xv. 1. The misleading of the Galatians, then, 
suits this, rather than a later period. 

¢ Again, relating in ch. i. and i. his life from his conversion to 
the council at Jerusalem, and return to Antioch, he there breaks off 
his narrative. Hence nothing of moment afterwards intervened till 
he wrote. Lastly, St. Paul mentions, that he had not obliged Titus 
to be circumcised ; which he would the sooner mention at this period, 
as they must remember, he had so lately caused Timothy to submit 
to that rite, Acts, xvi. 3. and his adversaries might make it an argue 
ment for retaining the law of Moses. 

¢ These disturbers of the Galatian converts were Jews of the New 
Pharisaic sect founded by Judas Galilzus, in various points differing 
from the ancient Pharisees. The Apostle speaks of them also in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, c. i. 16. ui. 2. 18, 19. The picture St, 
Paul has drawn of them is not exaggerated ; for Josephus represents 
them in a still more odious light. It was this sect which involved the 
Jewish nation in the war that ended in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
by inciting the nation to disobedience, and a refusal of the accustomed 
tribute. 

‘ 1. They objected to St. Paul, that he was only a deputy from 
the church at Jerusalem, and his doctrine only authoritative, so far 
as agreeing with that of the church. In reply, he shows at large, 
that he was neither a missionary from that church, nora disciple of 
the apostles, but an immediate apostle of Christ himself, by a divine 
revelation. 

‘ 2. They objected that he had altered his opinion, and now 
preached the Levitical law. Gal. i. 8.10. c. v.11. 

‘ 3. That all the promises were made to the posterity of Abraham. 
This objection St. Paul answers, c. ili. 7. iv. 8. 

‘4. That Isaiah had foretold an approaching conversion of the 
Gentiles, and promised children from among the heathen to Jeru- 
salem or Sion. If the Gentiles desired to be children of Jerusalem, 
they ought to conform to the ceremonies of that church. St. Paul 
shows, c. iv. 19-31. that these children were promised to the antient 
Jerusalem in the time of Melchisedek, without either temple or 
Levitical law. 

* Of the date Michaelis is not certain ; it may be some year from 
A.D. 49. to A.D. 52. but he inclines to A.D. 49. ou 
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‘ Other opinions are. 1. That it was written, when St. Paul 
was at Corinth, Acts, xviii. r. and in A.D. 51. or 52. Lardner 
Suppl. V. i. c. xii. (and this is probable ; as it is still in the course 
of this journey ; and Silas and Timotheus, c. xviii. 5. with perhaps 
some at least of the other brethren were with Paul at Corinth.) 
2. That it was written at Ephesus, Acts, xviii. 23, 24. 3. At the 
same time as the Ep. to the Romans, Acts, xx. 2.4. 4. That it 
was written at Rome. But he in that case could not have spoken of 
their having so soon wavered in their faith, or have been silent on his 
bonds at Rome. Yet this strange opinion is advanced in the Greek 
subscription to the epistle ; which may show, that such subscriptions 
are entitled to no credit. Michaelis V.iv. c.xi. § 1. ii. p. 8.’ 

In taking leave of this work, we must again bear testimony to 
the diligence of the compiler, and recommend it on the score of 
bringing together in one view the hints of various annotators: we 
only wish that it had embraced a wider range, and had included 
the comments both of antients and moderns, both of orthodox 
and heterodox divines. The learned editor being anonymous, 
we should perhaps abstain from assigning this publication to any 
particular clergyman: but, if the obscure intimation which is 
implied by the advertisement at the end of volumei. may ‘be 
taken as evidence, we should conjecture that the compiler and 
the printer are of the same family; and, if we were required 
to put a new title to the work, we should call it Valpeii Synopsis 
Criticorum. In our examination of the references to Josephus, 


we have found some of them erroneous. M 0 Ly. 





Art. VI. A Praetical Exposition of the Tendency and Proceedings of 
the British and Foreign Bible-Society, begun in a Correspondence 
between the Reverend H. H. Norris and J. W. Freshfield, Esq. 
relative to. the Formation of an Auxiliary Bible-Society at 
Hackney, and completed in an Appendix containing an entire 
Series of the Public Documents and Private Papers which that 
Measure occasioned; illustrated with Notes and Observations. 
Edited by the Reverend H. H. Norris, M.A. Curate of 
St. John’s Chapel, Hackney. 8vo. pp. 440. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 

HE correspondence here submitted to the public originated 
in a letter written, about a year since, by the editor, 

Stating ‘the decided resistance which a sense of duty would 

constrain him to make, if Mr. Freshfield,’ a gentleman (a9 

we learn from Mr. Norris) in the profession of the law, and 
an exemplary churchman, ‘ should persevere’ in the steps 
which he had taken for the purpose of establishing an Auxil- 
lary Bible-Society for a district comprehending the parishes of 
Hackney, Stoke Newington, and their vicinities; in oppo- 
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sition to the wishes of the parochial clergy (amounting to 
two or three individuals) at the former village, and of one 
parochial clergyman at the latter. In this epistolary inter. 
course, which contains only three letters from each party, we 
think that Mr. Freshfield has greatly the advantage, both in 
point of argument and in point of temper. Indeed, we were 
much pleased with his good sense, his truly Christian spirit, 
and the respect with which he every where treats his oppo- 
nent, as well as all those who differ from him, (see more 
particularly page 19.) on a question respecting which it is per. 
fectly astonishing to us that any difference of opinion should 
have prevailed, or that it ever should have agitated the minds 
of our countrymen in the way in which it has alarmed them. 
Mr. Norris, too, endeavours to be tolerant and courteous; 
but he is evidently so sore on the subject that he cannot 
always command himself. Accordingly, we occasionally 
meet with an exuberance of zeal venting itself in expres- 
sions which, if the author will not allow us to call them 
‘ calumnies,’ (p. 181. note,) we cannot but consider as very un- 
founded, very harsh, and very uncharitable surmises. 

What more gentle term can be given to such language, for 
instance, as that which imputes to the Bible-Society a design 
© to clear all the parishes in the kingdom of their ecclesiast- 
tcal heads ?? (p. 74. and 127. notes.) For this imputation, 
Mr. Norris has no other foundation than that of Mr. Freshfield 
having said that the business, in which he was about to engage, 
was so far from *‘ being any invasion of the pastoral office,’ 
(Dedicat. p.vi.) or from superseding, (p. §7—61.) or in the least 
interfering with, the authority of the parochial clergy of 
Hackney in particular, (as Mr.N. asserted,) that the very 
¢ district which had been fixed upon had no necessary con- 
nection with any parish, as a parish, but was clear of any 
ecclesiastical head, a circumstance which materially weakened 
the opposition of the parochial clergy at Hackney,’ (which 
was but one parish within the district,) though that clergy were 
unanimous in their opinions. What softer appellation, let us 
ask once more, can be given to such innuendos as that which is 
insinuated in the remark that * the murders committed within 
the period,’ since the Bible-Society commenced its operations, 
¢ have been more in number, and more horrid in the circum- 
stances attending them, than have disgraced the annals of the 
kingdom for a long series of years ?? (P.375. note.) 

_ Such are the cast and complexion of the correspondence, 
which occupies scarcely a third part of the volume before us. 
The rest is made up of a bulky appendix, followed by a short 
* Collection of Documents.’ These two divisions of the eee 
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which the editor affirms (Introd. p. xxi.) to be ¢ much the most 
important parts of it,’ consist chiefly of such loose ‘sheets, 
papers, and hand-bills, (accompanied by Mr. Norris’s anno- 
tations,) as were circulated, during the course of the pro- 
ceedings, within the district ; and of extracts from such party, 
prejudiced, and intemperate writers, and voluble gentlemen, 
as South, the nonjuror Leslie, and Edwards, (the author of 
the Gangrena, whose name is now scarcely remembered,) 
and from such miserably weak performances as Professor 
Robison’s * Proofs of a Conspiracy,” and the Abbé Barruel’s 
twin-brother to it. 

In his introduction, (p. xvii.) this practical expositor says, 
‘the present publication answers the demand of those who 
call for DEMONSTRATION, and this is its specific claim to 
public regard;’ and, in advertizing his book in the news- 
papers, he informs the public that his work is ¢ addressed to 
those who ask for demonstration.’ ‘Though, however, in the pleni- 
tude of his fears, he conjures up a ¢ vast’ deal that is ¢ vastly’ 
horrid *, he demonstrates nothing more than that his own ima- 
gination is terribly haunted, and harrowed up, by the damons 
of discord, rebellion, and of the wildest puritanical fanaticism; 
and tormented by all the foul fiends of ¢ pestilent heresy,’ 
(p. 228.) of * detestable crimes,’ (ibid. note,) of * envenomed 
blasphemy,’ (223.) and of every species of £ moral depravity 
and spiritual wickedness.’ (375.) In spite of all these frightful 
phantoms, every sound and sober eye must see that, between 
the expositor’s imagination and the Bible-Society, there is, 
visibly and manifestly, “a great gulph fixed;” so that no 
mortal, except in a feverish dream, can pass from the one to 
the other. Mr. Norris, however, has contrived to jump the 
immeasurable distance ¢, and to identify the workings of his 
own fancy with the operations of the Society; in the very 
bosom of which he sees the moody ministers of all mischief 
hatching such diabolical plots as “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” That this is no dream, but a most serious and 
alarming truth, he labours long and hard to persuade us : but, 
after all his *¢ double, double, toil and trouble,” we are forced, on 





* « Then he 
Took up a knife 
To end his life, 
O! Gemini, stars! it was vastly moving, 
Vastly moving.” 
Old Song. 
+  We’d jump the life to come.” Macbeth. 
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atriving at the conclusion of his exposition, to say with 
Scaliger, *¢ Ha demum est vera demonstratio, qua cogit, non que 
persuadet.” (De Emendat. Tempor. lib. 1. cap. 1. sub init.) 

Indeed, there is one very material step, which we marvel 
much that the expositor has omitted in his demonstration. 
Though this wicked Society makes its appearance before him 
in such a questionable shape, and though he has spoken to it 
so largely, he has never once had the presence of mind to 
cross it with those potent words, at the bare sound of which 
every shadowy form, 


‘© Be it a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with it airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be its intents wicked or charitable,” 


must, spell-bound, perforce, reveal itself. He has never once 
said to it—‘* What is thy name?” Had he done this, the 
most © malignant spirit’ (p.377. note,) that inhabits the pol- 
luted precincts of this foul confederacy, if it had any regard, 
we do not say for truth, but for preserving the appearance of 
it, must have answered, with the poor devil in Mark, (v. 9.) 
«« My name is Legion, for we are many.” Nowone who par- 
takes of ¢ the apostolical succession of the priesthood’ (p. 393.) 
might have extracted from the latter part of this answer a 
better proof than any which we can find in Mr. Norris’s book, 
of all that he himself believes, and wishes his readers to be- 
lieve, réspecting the secret infernal machinations of that 
Pandemonium which has taken ¢ the Bible for its stalking- 
horse, and which, under cover of that sacred volume, is 
shaking the very basis of the church of Christ established in 
these kingdoms, and sapping the very foundation of the 
Christian faith: (p. 100. note.) since, by simply turning to 
the parallel place in Luke, (viii. 30.) the expositor would have 
found that the words, «* We are many,” exactly correspond to, 
«¢ because many devils were entered into him.” Surely, 
every one must allow that here is more than enough to justify, 
to his own judgment at least, all Mr. Norris’s suspicions, and 
to authorize him, perfectly to his own satisfaction, not only to 
inscribe but to advertize his ¢ Practical Exposition’ with those 
victorious and irresistible symbols of trath, Q. E. D. 

Before we conclude, we must say a few words on another 
point. Mr. Norris begins his book with telling us that ¢ his 
object is the maintenance of that ascendancy which his church 
has so long enjoyed,’ (Introd. p. xxv.) and ends it with de- 
claring that the ministers of ¢ this purely primitive church are 
the appointed keepers of Scripture and of the key by which it is 
to be opened,’ (p. 387.); and that they alone ¢ (without the 
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pale of Popery) retain the apostolical succession of the priest- 
hood in these kingdoms.’ (p. 393.) It must be remarked that, 
by his conciliatory parenthesis in favour of Popery, Mr. N. 
seems to allow that this mysterious succession spreads its 
balmy wings and pours its holy dew over the head of the 
Romish priest: but the true Catholic is not so complaisant, in 
return, as to allow the validity of English ordination. He 
maintains that the succession was broken at the Reformation, 
and moreover contends that, if it had not been broken, yet no 
hands, however orthodox and holy, could confer the Divine 
grace and unction on a head polluted with the © pestilent 
heresy’ of Protestantism. How is this question between the 
Papist and the Protestant to be determined? Mr. Norris 
will hardly leave it to be settled by private judgment; and if 
the church (whether we understand that term as comprehend- 
ing the whole community of Christians, or only the clerical part 
of them,) is to decide it, the Protestant ‘ teacher’ will most 
assuredly be pronounced, by a great majority of voices, to be 
a mere pretender to holy orders. It has often excited sur- 
prise that our clergy, who are so learned and sensible a body, 
should not perceive the absurdity of claiming any ghostly 
privileges by ¢ apostolical succession.’ One clergyman after 
another succeeds to a cure of souls, in the same manner as 
one Lord Mayor, one Lord Chancellor, one Churchwarden, 
or one General, succeeds another; and, as no transmission 
of spiritual gifts is promised, the ordination of the bishop is a 
mere form. When our church nobly emancipated herself from 
the galling slavery of Popery, she should have thrown away 
her absurd pretensions with her shackles, and have asserted no 
claims but such as the Scriptures justify. By weakly appeal- 
ing to the authority of Popery, our Protestant church destroys 
her own authority. Popery disclaims her; and, if she cannot 
stand on the Scriptures, she cannot stand at all. ~ 





Art. VII. A Plea Fo Unitarian Dissenters: in a Letter of Ex- 
postulation to the Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. on that Part of his 
late Work against the Hackney Auxiliary Bible-Society, which 
relates to Unitarians. By Robert Aspland, Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, “lackney. 8vo. pp. 139. 48 6d. Boards, 
Johnson and Co. 1813. ' 


B" the preceding article, it will be seen that so far is 
‘J Mr. Norris from wishing to have his fiery zeal cooled by one 
drop of water from the finger of prudence, that he seems to 


regard his argument (we beg a thousand pardons, we = 
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have said dem:onstration™) as greatly assisted by the liberal use 
of epithets of the most potent and stimulating quality. He 
has yet to learn that hard words are no essential ingredients in 
hard arguments; and that, when they are called in as auxilj- 
aries, they lead all sensible readers to suspect the solidity of 
that reasoning which courts such a support: while those 
against whom they are employed are sure to turn them to an 
advantageous account. ‘The character of -Mr. Norris, it is 
confessed, is of the most respectable kind, and the benevo- 
lence of his heart is also acknowleged; so that we must 
attribute the violence of his charges to an alarm which has 
seized his mind, and probably to an ignorance of those prin- 
ciples which, without due examination, he has so strongly 
anathematized. Whatever be the cause, he has subjected 
himself to the severest animadversion; and he has found in 
Mr. Aspland an opponent who is capable of administering that 
kind of rebuke which Mr. Norris must certainly feel, because 
it is the dispassionate, sensible, and truly Christian expostu- 
lation of a man who has a right to be heard, and is fully com- 
petent to that defence of Unitarians which Mr. Norris’s 
intemperate attack on that sect had provoked. The author 
of ** A Practical Exposition” must “ look very small” when he 
sees the various calumnies dispersed through his work against 
the Unitarians, marshalled in close rank and file; for he 
must know that he cannot repeat them and look truth and 
candour in the face. Mr. Aspland begins by thus exhibiting 
the heavy indictment filed by Mr.N. against the body to 
which the former belongs : 


¢ You yourself {says Mr. A. addressing Mr. N.) can scarcely 
be aware of the gall and bitterness with which you have delineated 
the character of those of us that after the way which you call 
heresy, worship the God of our fathers. The bare enumeration 
of the contemptuous, angry, and menacing epithets which you 
shave bestowed upon us, will surely shew you that you have written 
in too great haste and with a spirit too little holy. We are 
«¢ [Tlluminists’? and * Ishmaelites,’? that is, as far as I can under- 
stand the terms, persons who entertain immoral designs, and are 
engaged in an anti-social conspiracy, and who, as such, are just 
objects of suspicion and defiance. Our cause is “ the cause of 
mischief,’ of ‘* scepticism and unbelief ;”? our faith is “ a pestilent 
heresy.”” We “ stand upon the very verge of infidelity,” we 
«¢ deny almost every article of the Christian faith,’? we “ strike at 
the very vitals of Christianity,”” we are guilty of ‘ an outrage upon 
Christiany,’’ we ‘* blaspheme ;’? —in ‘* pursuance of our deep de- 
signs,’ we utter ‘ paradoxes,” and notwithstanding our violence we 
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resort to ‘ artifice.”” Such is your picture of us, on a review of 
which you consistently declare that * honest abhorrence of the 
envenomed blasphemies of Socinianism is inseparable from genuine 
Christian feeling in the heart of man.’ 


If Mr. N. should blush at the mere sight of the string of 
intemperate and unfounded criminations of a community against 
whom he has no crime to allege, what must be his shame 
when his opponent adds the following pointed expostulation ? 


‘ Why, Sir, this violence of invective against your neighbours ? 
Have the Unitarians, or, to allow for a moment your own phrase, 
the “ Socinians”” of Hackney, whom alone you are likely to know, 
committed some great trespass upon the peace of society? What 
habits of their’s stamp them the common enemies of mankind? Are 
they wanting in the weighty duties of justice and temperance? Do 
they fail in the performance of the charities, or in the observance of 
the courtesies of life? Is their worship a scene of immorality, their 
place of assembly a school of vice? Could you answer all these 
questions in the affirmative, your reproaches might be just, but they 
could not be more severe. 

‘ You do not mean, I dare say, to accuse us, with some ef whom 
you are in the habit of civil and gentlemanly intercourse, of bearing 
the character implied in these interrogatives ; but if we be innocent, 
can you be so too? If you acquit us, do you not condemn yourself ? 
If you cannot present us before the public as morally criminal, what 
must the public think and say of the merciless judgment which you 
have pronounced upon us ?? 


The high ground which Mr. Norris has taken does not 
overawe his opponent, who “ gives place by subjection” in no 
instance; on the contrary, he questions every claim of supe- 
riority, and on the score of holy orders makes a very spirited 
rejoinder : 


¢ We are not accustomed to boast of our superior sanctity, or te 
thank God that we are not as these Pharisees or as those Publicans ; 
in the Divine presence we feel and acknowledge our defects and sins ; 
we yet, not inconsistently, as we think, dare to appeal to our ob- 
servers, though their eye may be as little friendly as your’s, to convict 
us of wilful, approved unrighteousness, or to find in us, compared 
with our fellow-creatures, any peculiar fault, except concerning the 
law of our God. 

‘ What, then, is our offence? what the cause of your accusations ? 


— We differ, truly, from you in opinion; but not more than you 


differ from us: we worship not with you, but neither do you worship 
with us. You think you have good grounds for your articles of belief 
and form of prayer; we think we have good grounds for our’s: and 
excuse me for saying that we do not see in you, or in the members of 
your church, any such superiority to ourselves as justifies you in 
addressing us in any other style than that of sober argument and 
friendly persuasion. 

* Your 
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¢ Your church is established by law; our’s is protected by the 
same law. The same right that you have to teach thirty-nine articles 
of belief, delivered to you from our common fathers, and set forth by 
royal decree, we have, to teach the Bible, without regard to the tra- 
dition of the elders and the commandments of men. Your authority for 
saying prayers after an antient book, is our’s also for saying them in 
words of our own choosing. There are, remember, Acts of Par- 
liament for dissent as well as for conformity*. Were it otherwise, 
however, you cannot have yet to learn that Divine truth is not matter 
of human convention or decree, — that power and right do not always 





pomp 


« * The meanest meeting-house in the land is as much under the 
protection of the law as the most magnificent cathedral church. 
Hear, on this subject, the great oracle of law, Lord Mansfield : — 
«¢ The Toleration Act renders that which was illegal before, now 
legal ; the Dissenters’ way of worship is permitted and allowed by 
this Act; it is not only exempted from punishment, but rendered 
innocent and lawful; ét és established.”” (Lord*Mansfield’s speech 
in the House of Lords, in the case of the Chamberlain of London 
against Allen Evans, Esq. 4th of February, 1767.) 

¢ «¢ When the late incomparable Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Onslow, was informed of the expression which the learned and 
noble Lord used on this occasion, he observed in a conversation with 
which he honoured me,” (says Dr. Furneaux,) * that this was the 
language he himself had always held ; that, as far as the authority of 
the law could go in point of protection, the Dissenters were as truly 
established as the Church of England; and that an established church, 
as distinguished from their places of worship, was, properly speaking, 
only an endowed church; a church which the law not only pro- 
tected, but endowed with temporalities for tis peculiar support and 
encouragement.” 

‘ (Furneaux’s Letters to Blackstone, Letter I. p. 24,25. 8vo. 
2d ed. 1771.) , 

‘ By the Regium Donum, now a parliamentary grant, for the relief 
of poor dissenting ministers, the dissenting worship is endowed as 
well as established; and dissenting ministers have just the same pri- 
vileges, with regard to parochial, civil, and military offices, as the 
ministers of the Church of England. 

« Three forms of religion are established (in the common sense of 
the word) in the British empire ; in England, the Protestant Epis- 
copalian, — in Scotland, the Presbyterian, —in Canada, the Roman 
Catholic.. Are all three right? How perplexing would be the 


*. situation of him who models his religion according to Act of Par- 





" Hiament, if he were to visit these three countries in succession! He 
must either deny that the law of the realm is any valid authority in 
matters of faith, or he must vary his creed according to degrees of 
latitude and longitude.’ 

This note places the subject, to which it relates, in a point of view 
which is probably new to the clergy and most of the members of 
our Establishment. 
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go together, — that error may be endowed, — that Scripture may be 
outvoted,— that it is a duty, always, to obey God rather than many 
— sometimes, to oppose man in obedience to God. 

‘ You evidently plume yourself upon your Holy Orders, — upon 
« that apostolical succession of the priesthood of which”? your 
« purely primitive church,” * without the pale of Popery, retains 
in these kingdoms, the exclusive possession.”? Grant the genuineness 
and validity of your Orders, you must see that they give you no 
authority out of your own communion. Presbyterians and Me- 
thodists, on one side, and Roman Catholics, on the other, smile at 
them; the former say that you can trace your pedigree to the 
apostles only by proving your kindred to the Church of Rome, 
which indeed you seem disposed, in the above sentence, to allow ; 
the latter say, and they are the best judges of their own powers and 
intentions, that they neither gave, nor could give, their priests and 
bishops who separated from them at the Reformation, and from 
whom your ordination is derived, any orders to give Orders; that, by 
schism, these your superiors, in the line of apostolic succession, broke 
the conduit in which the virtue of Orders was conveyed; and that, 
triumph as you may over us mere Presbyters, you and your 
brethren of the English church are, as to Holy Orders, only pre- 
tenders. Believe me, Sir, the time is gone by, when the claims of a 
priesthood, jure divino, could be maintained with success. The 
people know, if you have still to discover, that you have no “ ex- 
clusive”’ possession or gift; and that you use words which have lost 
their original meaning when you talk of giving and receiving the 
Holy Ghost. Miracles only can establish your legitimate descent 
from the apostles; these you prudently leave to the elder church 
of Rome; but without them you stand, in temporalities, upon 
Acts of Parliament, — in spiritualities, upon your talents and cha- 
racters.’ 


No statement can be more strictly correct than this, though 
our established church may be unwilling to allow it. Sheis, we 
think, chargeable with great inconsistency in this respect. 
When the Catholics claim an equality of civil privileges, their 
Church is the most vile and erroneous of all churches; she is, 
to use the language of the Book of Homilies, ¢ the great 
strumpet of all strumpets:” but, when our Church wants to 
get something from the Church of Rome, the latter is then 
represented as venerable, and as having a stream of holy 
unction flowing through her which not all her abominations 
can pollute. 

As Mr. Aspland advances in his defence of the principles, 
and conduct of Unitarians, he grows warm, and remonstrates 
with the most pointed eloquence : 

‘ You reckon it among the sins of the Bible-Society, that it pro- 
motes a “ conciliatory demeanour towards Socinians!’? Whither, 


Sir, would you carry us back? What age of darkness and bigotry 
would 
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would you recall? I seem, in reading your book, to be transported 
to the times of Parker and South and Laud: I almost suspect that 
the principle of persecution is not so abhorrent to your mind as the 
practice of persecution would be to your heart: I say, involuntarily, 
«‘ This writer is one born out of due time;—he and his age do not 
agree ;——his language is adapted to other ears, his maxims to other 
times, than our’s: with what books can he have conversed? Our 
Milton, our Chillingworth, our Locke; our Jeremy Taylors, our 
Hales’, our Tillotsons, our Jortins, our Paleys, — have they all lived 
in vain for him? Can an individual remain stationary, while the 
world is moving on to improvement! Can the sacred flame of 
Christian charity beam full upon his face from a thousand works, 
splendid both in argument and eloquence, and strike no warmth to 
his soul! Is he—is one man in the kingdom, not aware, by happy 
consciousness, that the age of uncharitableness is over? Would not 
he, who, at a time like this, when every man is making a tender of 
his charity to his neighbour, hangs upon the memory of penal statutes — 
with a sort of fond regret, have been in danger of smiting with the 
Jist of wickedness, if the legislature had not mercifully, to him as 
well as his neighbours, tied up his hands ?”? 

‘ These reflections, Sir, you have forced upon me, though I do 
again willingly acquit you of any injurious design; for it is the 
character of such as are for calling down fire from heaven, to consume, 
but not to cheer, not to know what manner of spirit they are of.’ 


We abstain from entering into Mr. A.’s defence of Uni- 
tarians, and from quoting the reasons which he gives for object- 
ing to have them confounded with Socinians, We shall also pass 
over his explanation of the words Heresy and Schism ; together 
with his strictures on the supposed Socinian letter to Ameth ben 
Ameth, and on Mr. N.’s placing together the Improved Version 
of the N. T. and the Koran. It will be sufficient for us to 
observe that Mr. Aspland argues with force, displays consider- 
able reading as a divine, and presents to his adversary much 
matter for serious reflection; and we should suppose that, if 
Mr. Norris be not pleased with the zone of this Expostulation, 
he will, on the whole, be benefited by its contents. It will 
teach him that learning, talents, and spirit are to be found 
without the pale of his own church; and that he does not 
live in an age in which vehement invectives will pass current 
for arguments, or the charge of heresy be admitted as a proof of 
error. Mr. A. invites his opponent to an amicable discussion 
of the several articles of their respective creeds ; declaring that 
he cherishes higher interests than those of Unitarianism, and 
that, if truth waxes brighter on the inquiry, he shall be well 
pleased that Unitarianism should wane and disappear. Moy 
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Art. VIII. Sketch of the Political History of India, from the 
Introduction of Mr. Pitt’s Bill, A.D. 1784, to the present Date. 
By John Malcolm, Lieutenant-Colonel in the E. I. Company’s 
Service, &c. 2d Edit. Royal 8vo. pp. 557. 18s. Boards. Miller. 


Art. IX. The Oriental Exposition; presenting to the United 
Kingdom an open Trade to India and China. By S. F. Wad- 
dington, Esq. 8vo. pp.191. 58 Boards. Black and Parry. 


\ E have united these two books because, taken together, 

they bring before us all the leading topics to which the 
public attention respecting India can at this time be usefully 
directed ; and because, after the systematic discussions which 
we have lately presented to our readers on the several questions 
of Indian. policy, a few miscellaneous reflections, and such 
suggestions or exhortations as the existing state of affairs 
appears most urgently to require, will exhaust the present 
demands of the subject. 

The latter of the two performances is not of much im- 
portance. The most useful part of it consists of notices 
gleaned from the parliamentary journals, and some few from par- 
liamentary debates and other sources; almost all of them 
being of an historical nature, but, taken together, not of much 
utility either to the accumulation of useful facts or the im- 
provement of speculation. ‘The author, too, appears at last 
to have grown tired of his researches, slight as they are; and, 
on coming to the year 1790, he makes a great leap to the 
year 1804, when he begins with the parliamentary labours of 
Mr. Paul: a sketch of which, as they related to India, con- 
cludes this part of the volume. ‘The second part consists of 
¢ Observations and Deductions, arising from the preceding 
Data ;’ the intention of which is to shew that, in every respect, 
the policy according to which our connection with India has 
been regulated is deserving of reprobation, particularly the 
unfortunate and obstinate adherence to the monopoly. In 
prosecuting this design, Mr. W.’s observations are not unfre- 
quently just and shrewd: but they are not greatly recom- 
mended by dignity of manner, by order, or by the exclusion 
of heterogeneous reflections and mistakes. After this de- 
scription, we shall not have much occasion to advert to this 
‘ Exposition’ in the course of the present article. 

As to the work of Colonel (now Sir John) Malcolm, it is 
2 book of greater pretensions; and it would not be just to 
insinuate that, however high its claims, they are inadequately 
or meanly supported. It is, indeed, on the whole, one of the 
most intelligent books on India which we have received from 


the body of our Indian gentlemen, ‘The mind of the author 
is 
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is endowed with stronger powers of speculation than. those 
which are usually found among the servants of the Company ; 
even among those of them who have supposed that they were 
qualified to instructus. Though by no means exempt from the 
malady, he is raised above a considerable portion of the prejudices: 
which usually reign among this class; and, though not a 
master in the philosophy of history, (which may well be ima- 
gined,) he introduces speculations of no ordinary interest on 
the system of our Indian government, and addresses himself 
to the management of them with powers that are far from 
contemptible. 

The chief scope of the performance is to demonstrate 
and expose the impolicy of the principles laid down in Mr. Pitt’s 
India-bill of 1784, and confirmed by the renewal of that act in 
1793, relative to the inter-national proceedings of the Com- 
pany. It is known that the ministerial boastings relative to 
that bill, and to its renewal in 1793, were founded on this 
among other circumstances, that it excluded those aggressions 
on the native states, and those wars of conquest, on account of 
which so much both of injustice and of folly had been im- 
puted to our countrymen in India ;——of injustice, by the de- 
thronement of unoffending princes ; — of folly, by the ruinous 
expence in which they involved the English government, 
creating a load of debt which the acquisitions of the war, 
affording in general a revenue unequal to the cost of the 
government, furnished no means of liquidating. Nothing was 
ever more strongly declared, than the sense of the impolicy 
of this style of government was declaned by parliament: which 
adopted a measure (assuredly a very extraordinary one) for pre- 
venting its continuance ; viz. by passing a law prohibiting the 
government, which it appointed for the business of India, not 
only from hostile acts, but from hostile preparations, till the 
Company’s territory was literally attacked. It was prohibited, 
also, with equal strictness and universality, from forming 
alliances with the surrounding princes, even for the purpose of 
providing assistance against. any formidable power, or of 
establishing a balance against any probable combination of those 
surrounding princes. ‘This was celebrated as a masterly con- 
trivance ; as a happy expedient, by which the curse of frequent 
wars, the greatest calamity of nations, would be effectually 
prevented in India. 

As the strength or the weakness of the minds of individuals 
is estimated by the rationality and consistency, or the irra- 
tionality and inconsistency, of their grounds of action, the 
same is the necessary rule of judgment in the case of any 
assemblage of individuals ; - and it will easily be seen that this 
consistency 
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consistency or inconsistency of the grounds of action on which 
any party proceeds is a circumstance of which the import is 
singularly powerful. In the motives on which he acts, the 
greatest fool will be sometimes right: but, if he be wrong 
on occasions to which the same reasons exactly apply, it is 
evident that he had no just conception of those reasons, and: 
was not right by the force of understanding but by the favour 
of chance. ‘The wise man, on the contrary, is right, because 
he perceives the causes and the consequences of his actions ; 
and he is in no danger, in exactly the same sort of circumstances, 
of acting at every moment on a different plan. 

Of the European policy pursued by this nation, and zealously 
upheld by its parliament, the leading principle is to be in a 
state of perpetual interference with its neighbours; — not only 
not to wait till it is attacked, but to be continually on the 
watch for every change which may, by the most distant con- 
sequence, produce the feeblest chance of danger, and to go to 
war immediately to prevent any such change, stirring up other 
nations (if possible) to go to war for the same purpose. ‘This 
is the very principle of what is called maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe; and this is the ground of that policy 
which is so dear to our statesmen, of keeping our nation a part, 
as they call it, of the continental and European system, 

It is not our intention in the present article either to praise 
or to blame that policy: the theme is too copious: but it 
cannot escape attention that the rule prescribed by these 
statesmen for the government of India, and the rule which 
they adopt for themselves in the government of this island, are 
diametrically opposite; and that, if the one be wise and good, the 
other must of necessity be foolish and detrimental. We 
doubt not that it will be said that the circumstances are 
different. We grant it;—and in such a manner different, 
that, if there be any thing good in the policy prescribed for 
India, it must be more peculiarly good for Great Britain ; 
and if there be any thing good in the policy pursued for 
Britain, it must be more peculiarly good for India. Im our 
Opinion, that which is followed in Britain, and forbidden in 
India, is far more accordant with the circumstances of India 
than with those of Britain; and that which is commanded in 
India, and treated as the height of impolicy for Britain, is far 
more accordant with the circumstances of Britain than 
with those of India. If the British statesmen, in taking 
Opposite lines of inter-national policy in the two cases of 
Britain and India, had reversed their order,—had prescribed 
for the latter the rule which they pursue for the former, and 
had adopted for the former the rule which they have or- 
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dained for the latter, — they would have had something to ad= 
duce in favour of their inconsistency. 

‘The cases stand in comparison thus. ‘There are two places 
for which a defensive system is to be provided; and of these 
places the one has much more than is common to dread from 
invasion and attack, while the other has little or nothing ta fear 
from it ;—less, certainly, than any other nation on earth. 
Corresponding in number with these two places, there are two 
lines of policy ; by the one of which, are taken the most distant 
and operose precautions against the danger of invasion and 
attack ; and by the other nothing is allowed to be done against’ 
invasion and attack till it actually happens. | Now our states- 
men unfortunately use these precautions in the case of the 
country which cannot easily be regarded as liab’e to danger ; 
while'they actually interdict them, and command the exclusive 
adherence to the plan of not stirring till the attack arrives, in 
the case of the country which is continually exposed to the 
greatest dangers. 

The reasons urged in defence of the reg#me ordained in 
the case of India are, that the taking of operose precautions 
against invasion, by forming alliances, by trimming a balance, 
by composing part of what is called a system, by measures of 
hostile anticipation, and so forth, are found to be a grand and 
prolific nursery of wars; and therefore they are interdicted’ in 
India, because war is the greatest calamity with which human 
society is visited. In this system and these reasons, therefore, 
itis implied that the policy erected for the anticipation of 
invasion, and pursued so eagerly by those who govern the 
nations of Europe, produces a quantity of mischief, by the 
wars of which it is the natural and teeming parent ; so great, 
as to overbalance all the good which it can have any tendency 
to produce in the anticipation of attack. . Whether these rea- 
sons be well founded is a question, on the different sides of 
which different persons will range themselves. The decision 
which we should be disposed to pronounce is this : — that it is 
not impossible for a State to be placed in such a situation, 
as to render a system of combination with other States 
desirable for its defence: but that, with regard to the greater 
number of countries, the mischief of the wars in which a 
combination of this sort is likely to engage them is much 
greater than the chance of evil from unprovoked attack. If a 
nation be very weak, compared with its neighbours, in that 
case, and possibly in that case alone, a combination with one 


against another nation is necessary for any degree of security: 


but a country, which in respect of strength is nearly on a 
Jevel with its neighbours, has in reality very little to dread 
from 
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from attack, if it consistently abstains from all provocation, and 
stands on a policy purely defensive, with any wisdom and skill. 
It never can be too earnestly inculcated that war is so great a 
calamity, and peace a blessing of such inestimable worth, that 
a system of policy, of which the tendency is to render wars 
more frequent, can scarcely be compensated by any resulting 
benefit that can be conceived. 

Sir John Malcolm, like other military men, is not desirous 
that the wings of military genius, should be clipped; and he 
speaks of war as a sort of thing of which it would be almost a 
pity that the world should ever be finally deprived. The 
object of Mr. Pitt’s original and renewed bills, and of abstain- 
ing from all those precautions against attack which are a pro- 
lific source of wars, appears to him, therefore, under a very 
unfavourable point of view; and he undertakes a sketch of 
the history of India, from the date of the original bill in 1784 
down to the period at which he wrote, for the purpose of shew- 
ing, by the testimony of fact, that this policy has been pro- 
ductive of the most unhappy results; that it could not, in its 
nature, be the source of any other; and that India has been 
saved — by what? By disregarding it. The Indian govern- 
ment, he says, have done wisely in totally disobeying the act 
of parliament; while, on the comparatively rare occasions in 
which they have allowed it to bind them, nothing but danger 
and calamity have been the consequence. 

According to this account, our Indian government is a 
remarkable institution: it goes right by violation and dis- 
obedience of the laws made for its guidance. Our ministry, 
too, are a remarkable body. In 1784, they make a law which 
renders the government of India immediately and entirely de- 
pendent on themselves; and also a law to direct the conduct of 
those whom they appoint to that government: —yet the persons 
so appointed and so dependent act in perpetual and avowed dis- 
Obedience of that law; and our ministry, so far from dis- 
approving this disobedience to their own law, applaud the 
violators, and load them with riches and honour !! 

Let the reader view all these things in connection, — the 
policy pursued in Great Britain, and the opposite policy com- 
manded for India,—the applause on that command which is 
bestowed by ministers and parliament,—the total disregard of 
that command which is shewn by the chief rulers in India, — 
and the approbation with which their proceedings are followed 
by the rulers at home ;—and then let him form his own conclu- 
sions,—then make up his judgment respecting the sort of mental 
process on which the management of the affairs of this nation 
depends, ’ 

Dd 2 From 
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From page 50. to page 6o. Sir John Malcolm’s work con. 
tains a criticism: on Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784, which the 
author treats with very little ceremony; not from any want 
of that sort of respect for ministers which is called doya/ty, and 
of which Sir John has a sufficient share, but because the reye- 
rence.for the heaven-born minister seems to be on the decline, 
even in those quarters into which light is slowest in 
penetrating. A new bill was required in 1786, and another 
in 1788, to amend some of its more prominent defects: but 
of its fundamental imperfections no cure has ever been at- 
tempted. One grand source of the defects that adhered to 
it, Sir John ascribes to the compromise which it suited the 
minister to make with the Court of Directors. ‘¢ As his plan,’ 
says the author, ‘ proceeded on the avowed ground of main- 
taining, instead of demolishing, the established constitution of 
the Company’s government, a great part of the efficiency of 
the new system was sacrificed to the forms of the old; and 
much of that embarrassment which has attended the operation 
of this measure may be traced to that spirit of conciliation in 
which it was originally framed.’ He asserts, without hesi- 
tation, that it was accident only, ——the concurrence of circum- 
stances altogether foreign to the merits of the bill,— which 
procured for it a temporary and false appearance of success, 
and a very unmerited popularity. All the influence of a 
most powerful minister, and all the skill of a great master of 
artifice, placed at the head of the Board of Controul, were ex- 
erted to cover its defects, and to make the nation believe that it 
was producing the most happy results. The good fortune 
and prudent management of Lord Cornwallis in India pro- 
vided a fair face to be held up to view: ¢ but subsequent 
events,’ continues the author, * have shewn that it required all 
these aids to render it successful, and that the failure of any 
one of them would have had the most serious effects upon its 
operation.’ 

One observation, which Sir John Malcolm has the honesty 
and the boldness to make, is intitled to the greatest attention. 
He states asa fact that the interests of the nation and those of 
the East India-Company are opposite; and that the pursuit of 
those of the Company leads to the sacrifice of those of the 
nation. This averment is particularly worthy of notice on 
account of the individual by whom it is made: viz. by a ser- 
vant and a favoured servant of the Company, not devoid of 
prejudices on its side which are insignificant neither in number 
nor force. The attention of the mass of people who never think, 
and borrow their opinions with their fashions from persons of 


note, may, perhaps, be struck by this circumstance; and they 
may; 
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may, in this way, stand a better chance of getting hold of a just 
conclusion, than if a thousand volumes of demonstrative proof 
were poured into their bosoms. The passage to which we 
allude is in the following words: * The Court of Directors 
have been placed in a situation where they had ¢wo interests 
to promote, — which were generally, if not always, opposite in 
their nature,— the one, the general interests of the nation ; the 
other, the particular interests of the Corporation.’ This is 
plainly spoken : the consequences it is for every man to trace 
who is concerned in the welfare of his country; as also to settle 
in his own mind the conduct which, in such a coincidence of 
circumstances, it belongs to him to pursue. 

Moreover, Sir John does not content himself with the enun- 
ciation of only one bold and useful truth. Immediately after 
that which we have just produced, he puts his stamp on another, 
and pronounces the constitution of the East India-Company 
to be ill adapted to the government of India.. His words are 
that this ‘institution, though well adapted to the administration 
of those commercial interests for which it was first framed, 
was unsuited to the political government of a large empire.’ 
That the constitution of the East India-Company disqualifies it 
for the government of India is a postition, which it is of im- 
portance to have pointed out for attention and consideration, 
under the authority of a favoured servant of that very Com- 
pany. For the rest, however, Sir John has done little towards its 
elucidation ; and, with regard to the former part of his decla- 
ration, that the constitution of the Company was well adapted 
to the commercial part of its{business, we suspect that, in his 
capacity of diplomatist and soldier, (for Sir John is both,) he 
is here rather venturing beyond his knowlege. Were he asked 
how he proves that it is well adapted for commercial matters, 
we think that he would be embarrassed for an answer. Is it 
because the commercial part of the business has manifested 
greater tokens of prosperity than the political, when the com- 
merce has dwindled almost to nothing, and is a source of 
loss rather than of profit? No, surely not ; and, as Sir John 
took up this opinion he knows not how,—in fact, borrowed it 
insensibly from others, who took it up as he did, —so he ad- 
duced the statement merely at random. 

Another assertion is made by the author, on a subject on 
which he is a more competent witness, and his evidence is in- 
titled to much greater respect. This fact,’ he says, ‘ was ad- 
mitted by all—that, from the theory of Mr. Pitt's bill, the power 
of the Court of Directors should be extinct. This is sufficiently 
curious. The extinction of the power of the Court of Directors 
was the extinction of the East India-Company ; and this, says 
Dd 3 Sir 
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Sir John Malcolm, was really and truly the import of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill. Mr. Pitt himself, however, and with him Mr. Dundas, 
and all the rest of his adherents, asserted the contrary: viz. that 
one of its leading objects was to preserve the power of the 
Court of Directors, in opposition to Mr. Fox’s bill, which de- 
stroyed it. Either these persons declared what they did not 
believe, in order to deceive the country ; or they were so feeble 
in intellect as not to know the import, — ¢ admitted by all,’—of 
their own measure. The allegation of Sir John Malcolm is not 
very respectful to them, whether it be the moral or the intel- 
lectual part of their minds to which we may suppose that the 
imputation applies. 

In the opinion of Sir John, indeed, it is owing to matter of 
accident, totally extrinsic to the bill, that the Court of Directors 
have not been stript of all their power, according to the im- 
port, as he understands it, of this vaunted enactment. The 
cause which has prevented that natural result of the bill is 
the influence of the Directors in the House of Commons. In 
that House, says the author, the use of the Directors to the 
Minister has been so great, that to obtain it he has been pleased 
to leave a considerable share of Indian power to the Directors ; 
and, at times when he stood much in need of their aid in the 
House of Commons, to allow them almost the whole of that 
power. ‘The following are his words: * The influence of the 
Company in the House of Commons has supported their au- 
thority in Leadenhall-street ; and when the administration has 
not been strong, the controul over them has been almost nuga- 
tory.’ This is a state of things which well deserves the scrutiny 
and consideration of Englishmen. It is a contrivance to render 
the government of England and the government of India in- 
struments of mutual corruption; a contrivance for sacrificing 
the interests of the nation, both in England and India, toa 
vile confederacy of Ministers and Directors. Let us weigh 
the circumstances, What is the use, in the House of Com- 
mons, of the Directors to the Minister? ‘To give him an as- 
cendency in that House; — and what sort of an ascendency # 
one that is not founded on the merits of his proceedings, but 
purchased by favours, and retained by the dread of losing them. 
Now, what sort of an ascendency is that which is not founded 
on the merits of a man’s proceedings, but purchased by fa- 
vours? It is a corrupt ascendency ; of which the character is 
to be applicable to all bad purposes, to the fulfilment of all 
the private designs of the individual who holds it, with any 
sacrifice whatsoever of the interests af his countrymen or of 
the human race. Such is the tendency of that use which, in 


the House of Commons, Ministers find in Directors; and in 
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return for which the former allow the latter to retain a share of 
Indian power. One strong fact *, in illustration of the utility 
of the Directors to the Minister, is that, when even a labourer 
comes into the warehouses of the Company in London, he is 
required to state whether and for what place he has a vote for 
a member of parliament. His name is then registered, with 
this specification ; and he is told that, on an election, he will 
be spared from his situation to give his suffrage, if he will vote 
according to orders : — disobedience, it will be supposed, being 
punished by dismissal from his place. The number of indi- 
viduals, thus kept in political subjection to the Company, is 
about four thousand, more or less. 

With regard to India, in particular, the consequence of this 
arrangement is to destroy that security for good government 
for which it was loftily boasted that provision was made in the 
establishment of a ministerial controul. ‘The Directors, it was 
pretended, would not, in the mode of governing India, have 
permission to pursue their own interests at the expence of 
their trust, after the creation of a ministerial instrument in the 
Board of Controul: but, if the Directors are necessary to the 
Minister in the House of Commons for the accomplishment of 
his purposes, he must grant one favour to obtain another ; he 
must give them an equivalent latitude for the accomplishment 
of their purposes in India. ‘The influence of the Directors in 
the House of Commons is therefore an efficient instrument of 
corruption for both governments; for that of England and 
that of India. Sir John Malcolm says, ‘ In the present great 
scale of our Indian empire, those entrusted with its govern- 
ment should (into whatéver shape the nature of the govern- 
ment of England required them to be formed) be constituted 
upon principles, which, while they subjected them to a 
severe and direct responsibility to their country, left their ex- 
ertions, in the execution of the great trust committed to them, 
free and unembarrassed. ‘The failure of Mr. Pitt’s bill in its 
operation in this essential point was foretold by Mr. Burke.’ 
He continues, ‘ The best mode of judging every system of this 
nature is by its practical result; and a cursory view of the 
principal political events which have occurred in the govern- 
ment of India, since the introduction of Mr. Pitt’s bill, will be the 
best comment upon the merits and demerits of that measure.’ 

Of the chain of historical statements by which, in the 
opinion of the author, he effects this comment, it is evident 
that no part can, to any good purpose, be here introduced ; 
and to state any opinion relative to the justness of his infe- 
ences, without adducing our reasons, which the extent of the 





* It is so related ta us: if it be disproved, we will contradict it. 
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evidence renders impossible, would be useless, or something 
worse 3; because it would be the substitution of. our personal 
authority for reason, which alone should decide. Little, there. 
fore, now Temains to accomplish all that, in a review of this 
work, it seems advisable for us to attempt. 

The principle of Mr. Pitt’s bill—to hold up the supposed 
error of which was, in this Historical Sketch, the author’s 
chief design—was the interdiction of alliances and terri- 
torial acquisitions, under the supposition of their being the 
fruitful parents of war. Lord Cornwallis, in his first admi- 
nistration, entirely disregarded this interdiction ; formed al- 
liance with the Nizam, and the Mahrattas; made war on 
Tippoo; and, having conquered him, added largely to the 
territory of the Company. In every part of this career, he 
proceeded, says Sir John, in open disregard of the act of parlia- 
ment: but by this career he increased the British glory and 
power, and was applauded by the ministry and the parliament 
as a great national benefactor. Sir John Shore, on the other 
hand, (now Lord Teignmouth,) was swayed by the authority 
of the legislature, and, during his whole administration, en- 
deavoured with great care to keep himself within the pale of 
its directions and commands. ‘The consequence was, if we 
are to believe Sir John Malcolm, a material decline in the in- 
fluence of Great Britain in India, and a serious accumulation of 
danger. Marquis Wellesley next succeeded to the govern- 
ment of India, and treated the principle of the act of parlia- 
ment with still greater contempt than Lord Cornwallis; 
plunged still more deeply into war and negotiation; and 
still more remarkably augmented the British power and glory. 
With him the policy, which Sir John Malcolm recom- 
mends, had ceased, at the period when the work before us 
was composed. Lord Cornwallis was sent a second time to 
India, for the express purpose of reversing the system which 
had been pursued by Lord Wellesley, and by himself in his 
more vigorous days. Sir George Barlow continued to tread 
in his steps; and, in the opinion of the present author, the 
power and consequence of the British in India had of course 
materially declined. 

Besides the Historical Sketch, Sir John Malcolm treats us 
with a long concluding chapter, containing general reflections 
on the political, civil, and military government of British 
India. The principal topics to which these reflections relate 
are, the species of compound or amphibious government, made 
up of a Court of Directors and a ministerial Board of Controul; 
the species of organ. provided for the local government of 
India, in a Governor-General, with a council by whose 
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opinions he is not bound; the new system of revenue and 
judicature ; and the army; with some minor circumstances, 
such as the missionaries, and the people of half-cast, both of 
which he treats as objects of no ordinary importance. 

Of that machine of gavernment which is made up of a 
Court of Directors and a Board of Controul, the opinion of 
Sir John is highly unfavourable. We have already seen that 
these two component parts are so placed in relation to one 
another, as to be a principle of corruption to the government 
both of India and of England ; and Sir John says that the cir- 
cumstances, on which depends the choice of the men of whom 
both boards are composed, are such, that it can happen but 
rarely and by chance that either of them should contain a single 
person qualified to preside over the government of India. ‘The 
reasons which he adduces to support this opinion betoken a 
man of considerable powers of reflection, and independence of 
mind; and they eminently deserve the attention of all who 
desire to attain a just conception of the management of the 
Indian portion of our national affairs. ‘The change effected in 
the organ of local government in India, by clothing the Gover- 
nor-General with nearly unlimited power, obtains as large a 
share of the author’s applause. ‘ There, perhaps, never was,’ 
says he, ¢ any public.-measure, which remedied more real evils 
than the change of system with respect to the powers lodged 
in the Governor-General of India; and its beneficial effects 
have been universally acknowledged.’ In certain respects, there 
are grounds for this opinion: in certain other respects, there 
are grounds for a very different judgment: but it would re- 
quire many pages to enumerate and distinguish these several 
particulars. ‘Lhat the annihilation of every power but that of 
the Governor-General put an end to the evils which arose from 
the clashing of discordant powers is true in course ; and that 
these were evils of no trifling magnitude will readily be allowed. 
On these alone Sir John Malcolm seems to have fixed his eyes, 
and to be defective in that expansion of mind which enables a 
man to consider all the parts of a great and complicated whole. 
The Governor-General, if without impediment in doing good, 
is also without restraint in doing evil. He now has power, 
without responsibility; and all that he has to do is to use the 
means of standing well with the Minister, and not so much as 
a ray of light will be let in on his misdeeds. Of the powers of 
the council, one great benefit consisted in producing discussion 
on the measures of government, and giving publicity to com- 
plaints; without which the expectation of good government is 
absurd. One great variation has now been caused, the effect of the 
difference between a council with power and a council without. 
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We formerly heard of niis-management, but now it is buried 
in the most profound concealment; and, because no mise 
management is proclaimed, Sir John believes that none exists : 
but, when it is considered that effectual precautions are taken 
that it shall not be known, the contrary conclusion would be 
the more rational and correct. 

In the observations made by the author on the financial and 
judicial systems which his countrymen have established in 
India, he details little else than common-place trifling, and come 
mon-place error; and he shews that on subjects of such a 
nature he is too slightly informed to be capable of arriving at any 
useful conclusion. ‘The purport of his remarks is to displa 
his opinion that the regulations are far from bad; though he 
owns that they have caused some very bad effects: but it-is 
difficult, he says, in this line, to produce any good effects, and 
therefore we ought to be well contented that the bad of which 
we have been the instruments are so few. ‘Time, he bids us 
hope, will make things better, — though he allows that time is 
very apt to make things worse. He takes great pains to shew 
that it is very difficult, by design, to form a financial and a 
judicial system that shall fulfil their ends: but he seems to 
think that it is very easy for such systems to grow up of their 
own accord, if matters are only abandoned to the guidance of 
chance. 

On the propagation of Christianity, Sir John, in several re- 
spects, thinks as we do. He conceives that government should 
do nothing, of itself, to alter the religious creed of its subjects, 
because the people of India can make no distinction between 
the wishes of the rulers and their commands; and the com- 
mands of government in India for a change of religion would 
be attended with the most dangerous alarm. He is of opinion, 
however, that the most perfect freedom should be afforded to 
individuals, totally unconnected with government, to employ 
themselves in the propagation of their religion ; and that colo- 
nization would be the most effectual means of producing any 
beneficial change in the mental condition of our Indian subjects; 
but he regards the prejudices against colonization, with which 
the men that govern us in this country are meng as an in- 
superable barrier to the use of that instrument of amelioration. 
Yet why? Sir John Malcolm is no party to these prejudices. 
To him they appear, as they are, unfounded and pernicious: 
then why does he not arraign them? If they were arraigned 
with sufficient force by all those who see their absurdity, they 
could not possibly resist. What renders prejudices so mis- 
chievously durable, but the timidity with which they are 
attacked, — the wretched forbearance of those by whom they 
are despised ° Sir 
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Sir John observes that the inattention with which the 

of half-cast are regarded is extremely injudicious ; and he 
states the well-known fact, that the increase of their numbers 
—an increase of progressive rapidity — depends on cavises 
which it is altogether impossible to controul. ‘They are a race 
whose docility and intelligence, when any pains ate taken with 
their intellects, are, in truth, of a high class. When weakness 
and prejudice vent their terrors with regard to colonization, 
they overlook entirely this source of colonization, against which 
they have no remedy. It is this race, — if ignorance and absur- 
dity prevail in the councils at home, and an European population 
is prevented from increasing in India, — who are destined one 
day, and that, possibly, not a very distant day, to be the masters 
of that country. However neglected, they still acquire a portion 
of European intelligence which gives them an ascendency over 
the natives ; and this, with their abounding numbers, will in 
process of time make it impossible to govern them by a handful 
of Europeans. We know not any policy that will exactly suit 
the narrow-minded persons who dread colonization, but a law 
of infanticide ; —a law commanding every child engendered 
between an European father and an Indian mother to be, like 
the children of the Jews in Egypt, unrelentingly put to 

death. 
We have as yet said nothing respecting the army, which is in 
course a favourite topic with Sir John Malcolm; and he en- 
larges on it with much ardour and at considerable length. The 
field, however, is too wide for the limits of one of our articles, 
much more for the concluding portion of an already extended 
article. The circumstance which occupies the speculations of 
the military men in India is the division of the army into 
Company’s troops and King’s troops.} ‘The army which belongs 
to the Company is chiefly composed of sepoys, officered prin- 
cipally by Europeans ; because the natives, disciplined and 
commanded by Europeans, are found to make excellent soldiers, 
and are much cheaper than English troops; and, situated as the 
Company finds itself, and inadequate as the revenue of India, 
under its management, is experienced to be, the cheapest force 
is a choice of necessity. Yet the King’s ministers insist on the 
presence in India of a large portion of the most expensive kind 
of force, the royal army; and that which most affects the 
officers of the Company is that the officers of the King’s troops 
are allowed certain most invidious privileges above them. 
Their own utility, they see and feel, is infinitely superior to 
that of the King’s officers in India ; and therefore they view the 
decided, the avowed, the ostentatious superiority in rewards 
and honours set apart for theJeast useful body of officers, with 
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all that disaffection which such treatment naturally inspires, 

This is a state of things, the redress of which the author 

represents as required by the most imperious necessity. He 

wishes to please all parties, by a compromise: which enerally 

means that the injured party shall content itself wi only a 
rtion of its rights. 

Sir John Malcolm shews considerable skill in the art of 
writing ; and, if he be a little too ambitious of the praise of 
eloquence, which leads him into verbosity, his lofty tone is on 
the whole not badly supported. ‘Though he is sometimes 
betrayed into an aukward and sometimes (we fear) an ungram- 
matical expression, the volume is highly creditable to the mind 
of a man whose education must have been closed at an early 
period, and whose active occupations afterward left him little 
time and opportunity for the pursuit of literary acquirements, 
It is an observation which deserves to be made in honour of 
the Company’s military officers, that a large proportion of the 
most valuable of the works on India, which we have received, 
have proceeded from their pens; and that the greater. part of 
those works indicate a high degree of intellectual improvement 


and excellence. , 
: | Mill. | 





Art. X. The Wanderer; or Female Difficulties. By the Author 
of Evelina; Cecilia; and Camilla. 12mo. 5 Vols. ai. 2s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


ye we may repeat a phrase which was applied by us to a 


work written by the late venerable Dr. Burney, (Vol. xx. 
p- 374-) we should say that his daughter, Madame D’Arblay, 
is accustomed to convene and to satisfy an elegant audience. 
Since the modest entrance of Evelina into the world, the 
sparkling triumphs of Cecilia, and the delicate embarrassments 
of Camilla, many years have elapsed, fertile not only in political 
but in moral revolutions. A new generation has grown up in 
the saloons of Great Britain; fresh pinks of fashion are selected 
for the exemplary scollop; and an alteration insensibly pro- 
gressive has effected considerable change in our idea of the 
gentleman and the lady. Whether a corresponding modifica- 
tion of the canon of propriety, or internal rule of excellence, 


has taken place in the mind of Madame D’Arblay, during her 


long residence in France, may perhaps be liable to question: 
but we are glad to see depicted again such society as our 
matrons remember; and to escape occasionally from the smooth 
insipidity of modern polish, by reverting to the more various 
singularities and broader humour of an age of social tolerance 


and comparative indiscipline. 
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Educated families, if more refined than they were, are also 
more reserved; hospitality now prefers selection to generosity ; 
and indiscriminate access is abolished with the democratic prin- 
ciples which had awakened the claim. The different classes of 
society and of character intermingle less: rank has extended its 
intrenchments : if there has been a loss of ease and cordiality, 
there is no doubt some gain of precision and propriety ; and, 
if taste was inspiring a more attractive, religious feeling is 
teaching a severer, virtue. Order has its grace, and decorum 
its beauty, though purchased with something of formality and 
something of coldness. In consequence of these changes, the 
traits of individuality in the higher classes are become less 
marked and prominent ; and few now ridicule the vulgarity of 
an acquaintance, because few have an acquaintance who is 
vulgar.  Delineations of character, which would formerly have 
appeared near enough to reality for the upper apartments of 
genteel comedy, would at present be banished into the base- 
ment-story of farce ; and the novelist, like the dramatist, in 
order to * quite fashionable, must invite his company out 
of visitable houses. . 

We have occasionally been fearful, while perusing this truly 
varied, original, and interesting novel, that some of the vulgar 
personages, such as young farmer Gooch, or Miss Pierson, (in 
the third volume,) appear before us too long, or too repeatedly, 
or in circumstances too critical, for fastidious readers. With- 
out the recent opportunity of observing what constitutes the 
genteel in metropolitan circles, or in those higher families 
which waft into the provinces the aromatic odour of the great 
world, it is not easy to catch and to collect that nameless per- 
fume which scents a book for the hand of fashion. It is not 
enough that pictures of the past are executed with vital fidelity ; 
they must be regarded with the eye of the present ; and a tone 
of criticism or commentary must be insinuated, such as vibrates 
in the atmosphere of to-day. * The Wanderer-is supposed to 
seek an asylum in this country during the ascendancy of Robe- 
spierre: but she finds society here more on the footing of its 
march ten years before than ten years after that period. 

The fable or plot is, however, on the whole, well imagined. 
It opens, like an epopea, in the midst of things. A boat, which 
is flying with a crew of intimidated refugees from the coast 
of France, naturally and probably assembles the principal 
personages of the story. ‘The heroine is absolutely anonymous; 
she has reasons for concealing her real name, and is too scru- 
pulous to assume a false one: after her landing, a letter reaches 
her directed to L. S. and this occasions her being called Miss 
Ellis. Her mysteriousness excites among the female pea 
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doubts of her conduct: she loses her purse; and she feels 
herself penniless in places new to her, and dependent for her. 
immediate wants on a charity which the women from suspi- 
cion do not volunteer, and which, if accepted from the men, 
would seem to authorize proposals of libertinism. Dotwith- 
standing her endless embarrassments, difficulties, and mor- 
tifications, so many amiable qualities and so many high 
accomplishments are continally unfolding, that she is insensib] 
surrounded by much rank and fashion; and, while teaching 
music for a maintenance, or subsisting in the more obsequious 
station of a companion, she is still making conquests both 
of friendship and of love among the noblest of the noble. 

One of the gentlemen in the boat was a Mr. Harleigh, who 
had been to the south of France to escort home Miss Elinor 
Joddrell, a young lady of fortune sent thither for her health, 
to whom his brother is betrothed. Miss Joddrell has studied 
in the school of the rights of women; and, having conceived 
a higher idea of the Mr. Harleigh with whom she is travelling, 
than of the Mr. Dennis Harleigh to whom she is engaged, she 
declares her passion to the elder, and dismisses the younger 
brother. Unhappily, but not unusually, her forward affection 
is coldly returned; and she has the mortification to discover a 
rival in the obscure and mysterious Miss Ellis. Furious with 
disappointment, Elinor goes to a concert in which Miss Ellis 
was appointed to sing in the presence of Harleigh, and there 
stabs herself with a poignard. The wound, however, is not 
mortal: but the insane fit returns; and a similar attempt is 
renewed in a church, to which she had contrived to summon 
the two objects of her jealousy and love. ‘This second abortive 
suicide, which Harleigh comes prepared to prevent, appears 
to us better contrived than the preceding: the circumstances are 
more likely, and the surrounding scenery is more in unison ; and, 
as the repetition of so violent an incident too much interrupts 
the tone of a narrative which is frequently comic, we should have 
preferred the entire omission of the bloodshed at the concert. 

By degrees, the history of the heroine unfolds; and we learn 
that she is the daughter, by a private marriage, of the eldest son 
of a British peer. It was necessary to conceal the marriage 
during the father’s life; and the death of the wife rendered the 
avowal of it avoidable, on the attainment of the title. Juliet, 
the name of our heroine, had been placed for education in a 
French nunnery. While she was there, her father died; and, 
though the executors discovered traces of his first marriage, 
they were not anxious to bring the progeny to light : on the 
contrary, they offered a compromise of six thousand pounds to 
be paid on Juliet’s marriage with a foreigner, if all pres 
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claims on the estate were renounced. Nunneries being after- 
ward suppressed in France, Juliet found an asylum in the 
house of a bishop, who prepared to send over to England the 
vouchers of her legitimate and noble descent. Robespierre, 
however, having acquired ascendency, a Commissary of the 
National Convention was sent to extort money from this vene- 
rable ecclesiastic ; and the bishop being thrown into prison, 
his papers were examined. The Commissary having discovered 
that, by a marriage with Juliet, he might obtain six thousand 
pounds, he instantly ordered out the guillotine for the priest, 
and made the safety of the old man to depend on Juliet’s ac- 
ceptance of his hand. She determined to save her benefactor, 
and went through a civic marriage with the Commissary. The 
released bishop then advised and assisted her immediate flight 
to England ; which constitutes the opening of the story. 

In proportion as these circumstances are evolved and authen- 
ticated, the prospects of our heroine seem to brighten, She 
forms, in her unknown-character, an ailectionate intimacy with 
Lady Aurora Granville, her half-sister; and from Lord Mel- 
bury (her brother), and from Sir Jaspar Herrington, she re- 
ceives flattering attentions. ° On a sudden, however, she is 
seized at an inn by a foreign ruflian, who orders her to accom- 
pany him to France, and who appears to be the Commissary 
her husband. ‘The distress now rises to the highest: but, as 
the Commissary chooses to apply before his departure for 
the six thousand pounds, and as this circumstance brings on 
all the requisite explanations, he is led to renounce his wife, 
and returns home, where he is guillotined. At last, Juliet, 
accepts the hand of Harleigh. 

Among the more admirably drawn eptsodical characters of 
this agreeably intricate and busy novel, may agers: be no- 
ticed Sir Jaspar Herrington and Mrs, Ireton; the former a 
most benevolent and the latter a most malevolent personage. 
In the arts of ingeniously serving, and ingeniously tormenting, 
each is respectively a proficient: while both display in their 
conversation the resources of wit and genius. ‘The ground is 
perhaps too much crowded with figures in low life, and we 
may discern something of repetition in their forms of display : 
but the author has imparted to her characters a strict consist- 
ency, a dramatic distinctness, an ample variety, an appropriate 
talk, and a living naturalness, (if we may make such a word,) 
that give them all a hold on the memory and on the sympathy. 
Something of exaggeration is to be forgiven, nay required, in 
every painter of manners: that which is beautiful must ap- 
proach nearer to the ideal, and that which is comic must ap- 
proach nearer to caricature, than reality would strictly warrant. 
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The traits which memory would select are those which the 
artist has alone to pourtray. 

From a work in many respects so classical, yet more adapted, 
we suspect, for permanence than for immediate popularity, it is 
proper to make some extract. We will select that which we 
consider as the critical and most tragic moment of the piece, 
the appearance of the Commissary to claim Juliet as his wife: 


‘ Harleigh would have remonstrated against this rude detention; 
but he had no sooner begun speaking, than Juliet, finding that she 
could not advance, retreated ; and had just put her hand upon the 
lock of a door, higher up in the gallery ; when another man, dressed 
with disgusting negligence, and of an hideous countenance, yet wear. 
ing an air of ferocious authority; advancing by large strides, roughl 
seized her arm, with one hand, while, with the other, he rudely lifted 
up her bonnet, to examine her face. 

‘« C'est bien 1”? he cried, with a look of exultation, that gave to 
his horrible features an air of infernal joy; “ viens, citoyenne, viens ; 
suis moi.”’ * 

‘ Harleigh, who, when the bonnet was raised, saw, what as yet he 
had feared to surmize,—that it was Juliet; sprang forward, exclaim. 
ing, ** Daring ruffian! quit your hold !” 

‘ Ose tu nier mes droits??? cried the man, addressing Juliet ; 
whose arm he still griped ; — ** Dis ! — parles ! — Pose tu??? + 

‘ Juliet was mute; but Harleigh saw that she was sinking, and 
bent towards her to save her fall; what, then, was his astonishment 
to perceive that it was voluntary! and that she cast herself at the 
feet of her assailant ! 

¢ Thunderstruck, he held back. 

¢ The man, with an.expression of diabolical delight at this posture, 
cast his eyes now upon her, now upon her appalled defendant ; and 
then, in French, gave orders to the pilot to see four fresh horses put 
to the chaise: and, in a tone of somewhat abated rage, bid (dade) 
Juliet arise, and accompany him down stairs. 

¢ « Ah, no!—ah, spare—ah, leave me yet! —”’ in broken accents, 
and in French, cried the still prostrate Juliet. 

‘ The man, who was large made, tall, and strong, seized, then, 
both her arms, with a motion that indicated his intention to drag her 
along, 

: A piercing shriek forced its way from her at his touch: but she 
arose, and made no appeal, no remonstrance. | 

¢ & Situ peus te conduire toute seule,”’ said the man, sneeringly, * soit! 
Mais vas en avant! Je ne te perdrai plus de vu.” ¢ 

¢ Juliet again hid her face, but stood still. 





6 * 6 ?Tis well! come, citizen, come along! follow me.’ ’? 
¢+<¢ Darest thou deny my rights? —say!—speak! darest 
thou 2” ’” 
‘ + « If you can walk alone, well and good; but go on first. I 
shall lose sight of you no more.”’’ 
€ 66 The 
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‘ The man roughly gave her a push; seeming to enjoy, with a 
coarse laugh, the pleasure of driving her on before him. 

‘ Harleigh, who saw that her face was convulsed with horrour, 
fiercely planted himself in the midst of the passage, vehemently ex- 
claiming, ‘* Infernal monster! by what right do you act ?” 

© De quel droit me le demandez vous *?” cried the mans who 
appeared perfectly to understand English. 

‘ 6 By the rights of humanity !” replied Harleigh ; “and you shall 
answer me by the rights of justice! Qne claim alone can annul my 
interference. Are you her father ?”’ 

‘<6 Non!’ he answered, with a laugh of scorn; ‘ mais il y 4 
Pautres droits 1? + 

‘« There are none !* cried Harleigh, * to which you can pretend ; 
none !”? 

““ Comment cela? n’est-ce' pas ma femme? Ne suisje pas soa 
mari??? T 

‘“ No!” cried Harleigh, * no!’ with the fury of a man seized 
with sudden delirium; ‘ I deny it! —’tis false! and neither yoy 
nor all the fiends of hell shall make me believe it!’ 

‘ Juliet again fell prostrate ; but, though her form turned towards 
her assailant, her eyes, and supplicating hands, that begged forbear- 
ance, were lifted up, in speechless agouy, to Harleigh. 

‘ Repressed by this look and action, though only to be over- 
powered by the blackest surmizes, Harleigh again stood suspended, 

‘ Finding the people of the inn were now filling the stair-case, to 
see what was the matter, the foreigner, in tolerable English, told 
them all to be gone, for he was only recovering an eloped wife, 
Then, addressing guliet, * If you dare assert,’’ he said, “ that you 
are not my wife, your perjury may cost you dear! If you have not 
that hardiness, hold your tongue and welcome. Who else will dare 
dispute my claims ?” 

« T will!” cried Harleigh, furiously, “ Walk this way, Sir, and 
give me an account of yourself! I will defend that lady from your 
inhuman grasp, to the last drop of my blood !” 

‘ss Ah, no! ah, no!’ Juliet now faintly uttered; but the man, 
interrupting her, said, ** Dare you assert, I demand, that you are not 
my wife? Speak! Dare you ?” 

‘ Again she bowed down her face upon her hands, — her face that 
seemed bloodless with despair ; but she was mute. 

«« 1 put you to the test ;”” continued the man, striding to the end 
of the gallery, and opening the last door; ‘*Go into. that chamber!” 

‘ She shrieked aloud with agony uncontrollable ; and Harleigh, 
with an emotion irrepressible, cast his arms around her, exclaiming, 

‘¢ Place yourself under my protection !| and no violence, no power 
upon earth shall tear you away !”’ 





‘ * « By what right do you enquire ?””” 
‘ + “Nos; but there are other rights ‘be 
‘ { * How so? Is she not my wife? Am I not her husband ?”” ’ 
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_ © At these words, all the force of her character came again fo her 
aid ; and she disengaged herself from him, with a reviving dignity in 
her air, that hewed a decided resolution to resist his services: byt 
she was still ‘utterly'silent ; and he saw that she was obliged to sustain 
her tottering frame against the wall to save herself from again sinking 
upon the floor. | 

‘ The foreigner seemed with difficulty to restrain his rage from 
some act of brutality: but, after a moment’s pause, fixing his hands 
fiercely in his sides, he ferociously confronted the shaking Juliet, and 
said, ** I have informed your family of my rights. Lord Denmeath 
has promised me his assistance and your portion.” 

‘«¢ Lord Denmeath !’”’ repeated the astonished Harleigh. 

‘«* He has promised me, also,” the foreigner, without heeding 
him, sciitinine’® “‘ the support of your half-brother, Lord 
Melbury, —”? © 
° © Lord Melbury !”? again exclaimed Harleigh; with an ex- 
pression that spoke a sudden delight, thrilling, in defiance of agony, 
through his burning veins. 

«© Who, he assures me, is a young man of honour, who will 
never abet a wife in eloping from her husband. TI shall take you, 
therefore, at first, and at once, to Lord Denmeath, who will only 
pay your portion to your own signature. Go, therefore, quietly 
into that room, till the chaise is ready, and I promise that I won’t 
follow you: though, if you resist, I shall assert my rights by 
force.”’ 3 

‘ He held the door open. She wrung her hands with agonizing 
horrour. Hetook hold of her shoulder ; she shrunk from his touch; 
but, in shrinking, involuntarily entered the roont He would have 
pushed her on; but Harleigh, who now looked wild with the vio- 
lence of contending emotions; with rage, astonishment, grief, and 
despair; furiously caught him by the arm, calling out, ‘ Hold, 
villain, hold! — Speak, Madam, speak! Utter but a syllable! — 
Deign only to turn towards me! — Pronounce but with your eyes 
that he has no legal claim, and I will instantly secure your liberty,— 
even from myself! — even from all mankind ! — Speak ! — turn !— 
look but a moment this way ! — One word! one single word !—” 

¢ She clapped her hands upon her forehead, in an action of despair; 
but the word was not spoken, — not a syllable was uttered! A 
look, however, escaped her, expressive of a soul in torture, yet sup- 
plicating his retreat. She then stepped further into the room, and 
the foreigner shut and double-locked the door. 

¢ Triumphantly brandishing the key, as he eyed, sidelong, the 
now passive Harleigh, he went into the adjoining apartment ; where, 
seating himself in the middle of the room, he lett the door wide open, 
to watch all egress and regress in the passage. 

¢ Harleigh now appeared to be lost! ‘he violence of his agita: 
tion, while he concluded. her to be wrongfully claimed, was trans- 
formed into the blackest and most indignant despondence, at her un- 
resisting, however wretched Poguyecnet, to command thus brutal; 
emanating from an authority of which, however evidently it was de- 
plored, she attempted not to contrcvert the legality. The dreadful 
mysterys 
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mystery, more direful than it had been depicted, even by the most 


cruel of his apprehensions, was now revealed 3 she is married! he in- 
ternally cried ; married to the vilest of wretches, whom she flies and 
abhors, — yet she is married! indisputably married! and can never, 
never, — even in my wishes, now, be mine! 

‘ A sudden sensation, kindred even to hatréd, took possession of 
his feelings. Altered she appeared to him, and delusive. She had 
always, indeed, discouraged his hopes, always forbidden his expect« 
ations ; yet she must have seen that they subsisted, and were che- 
rished ; and could not but have been conscious, that a single word, 


bitter, but essentially just, might have demolished, have annihilated 
them in a moment. 


‘ He dragged himself back to his apartment, and resolutely shut 
his door; gloomily bent to nourish every unfavourable impression, 
that might sicken regret by resentment. But no indignation could 
curb his grief at her loss; nor his horrour at her situation: and the 
look that had compelled his retreat; the look that so expressively 
had concentrated and conveyed her so often reiterated sentence, of 
“ Leave, or you destroy mei’? seemed rivetted to his very brain, so 
as to take despotic and exclusive hold of all his faculties.’ 


This scene is finely imagined, and as finely painted. The 
English language, in its most essential powers, has not deserted 
the pen of Madame D’Arblay; and the French, in its most 
expressive neatness, is become familiar to her. Some galli- 
cisms of style even occur occasionally. The ladies mcunt into 
their apartments, and into their carriages; and the gentlemen, 
and even the ladies also, are every where attended by grooms : 
which might be the etiquette in France while footmen were in 
requisition for the army, but was not the usage here. The 
French letters of Gabrielle are full of idiomatic beauties, of 
feeling, and of eloquence. 

When a new edition of this novel is undertaken, we should 
recommend something of abridgment, especially of the comic 
portions ; and of those dialogues which continue indeed a 
consistent behaviour of the inferior characters, but which add 
no new traits to an individuality that is sufhiciently peculiarized 
on their first introduction. 


ow — —_——- 
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Art. XI. Carmen Britanicum ; or, the Song of Britain; written 
in honour of H. R. H. Geo. Augustus Frederick, Prinee Regent. 
By Edward Hovell Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 4to. pp.25. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 


We: have so lately and so fully considered the merits of Lord 

Thurlow’s poetry, that very little remains for us to say on 
the subject of this new productiot of his muse; which, like 
its predecessors, contains a strange, ill.assorted, collection of 
Ee 2 classical 
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classical images, borrowed from all quarters without taste or 
discrimination, and dressed up in very mawkish versification, 
His Lordship, however, has himself 2 much better idea of his 
production ; since he tells us, or rather the Muses whom he 
begins by addressing, 





—* I am the priest of him 
Who sits enthron’d upon the triple shore, 
And must maintain his glory, with my hymn.’ 


The poem ig a sort of ode in honour of the Prince Regent; 
whose pedigree is derived, in strict lineal descent, from Jupiter, 
who begat Hercules, who begat Glaucus, fram whom came 
the family of the Actii, who migrated from Rome to Este, of 
which family was Azo son of Hugo, from whom the Bruns- 
wick family is descended. This puts usin mind of the authors 
of the old romances, who never omitted the pedigrees of their 
heroes, and who always established the clearest family-connec- 
tion between Jason and Amadis, or Achilles and the Palmerins.’ 
— Speaking of the progeny of Glaucus, the bard contents him- 
self with stating chat 


‘ The daughters chaste, and all the sons were brave ; | 
But time has lapp’d them all in mere oblivion’s wave. 
Save, here and there, a name that cannot die, 
Tied by immortal verse to endless destiny ;’— 


and (after a few lines to the same effect) he adds the following 
reflections, which we extract, as being rather better than the 
rest of the poem: 


‘ Is this the end of glory, thrice renown’d, 
To be with night and sad oblivion bound ? 
All their Olympique acts, and battles fierce, 
And worthy counsels, that the skies could pierce, 
Gone, like the dateless world, for want of sacred verse? 
Only, beneath the chaste and fickle moon, 
With printless feet they by the rivers walk, 
Or haunt the meadows in fe: silent noon, 
Or o’er the scenes of passed battles stalk, 
While, overhead, ia heard the sweet bird’s tune, 
To be the theme of some poor shepherd’s talk ; 
When his young children o’er the embers cower, 
And fear presides at night’s unwholesome hour : 
This is their end, 
Who had no sacred poet for their friend, 
But without golden lend did to the grave descend.” 





Some. of our readers will perhaps feel more interest in the 
subsequent passage, which relates to an event so deeply and 
sincerely deplored by this nation : 


‘ But 
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* But God, who virtue by affliction tries, 
And, whom he loveth, chasteneth still the more, 
Ere yet they gain the Amaranthine prize, 
And sit enthron’d upon the tranquil shore, 
Where sorrow never weeps, nor tempests roar, 
When now the sceptre, for full fifty years, 
He had in justice, and in mercy sway’d, 
Then chang’d his hand, and ’mid the people’s tears, 
A. heavy judgment on our father laid : 
That beauteous mind, that did in truth delight, 
He quench’d, alas! and hid in darksome night ; 
Yet, Britain, not repine: for what He wills is right. 


‘ Let prayers unfeigned from your hearths arise, 
And all your churches echo with the same, 
Fear not to weary the indulgent skies, 
And let the organs make their sacred claim, 
And the bassoon with pensive voices rise : 
O Heav’n restore again, 
From darkness and from pain, 
Him, who in virtaous law did ever love to reign : 
And all our waves shall yield their full encrease, 
And all our fields their ripen’d corn present, 
And all our meads the lowing herds of peace, 
And our rich gardens, sweetly eloquent 
With fair Pomona, our just vows content ; 
All is too little for this bounteous gift ; 
O gracious God, be in thy mercy swift, ; 
To whom we bow the head, and our joint hands uplift.’ 


In addressing the Prince Regent, (the more immediate subject 


of the poem,) the noble author, having already exhausted all 
meaner topics of praise, uses this most miraculous ascription : 


a2 
- 


* Thames by thy victories is set on fire! 
And London, like the starry cope of Heaven, 
The flags wave ruffling from each taper spire, 
And the bright peals unto the sky are. given : 
The cannons send thy glory to the air, 
Which back returns it to the vaulted ground, 
Men’s tongues with thy great praises loaded are, 
And the fall concerts swell the grateful sound : 
In ev’ry chamber, and in ev’ry street, 
Is heard the thrilling harp, and the full organ sweet.” 


He implores his Royal Highness to be 


¢ faithful to the sacred cause 
Of perfect freedom and the Bible’s laws ;’ 





and the poem then goes on to compliment the Prince on his 
attachment to literature, and on the honour done to him and the 


nation by the visits of the illustrious foreigners who so recently 
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made London splendid. by their presence. It concludes, with | 
equal propriety and gallantry, 


‘ This is thy praise ; but greater is thy bliss, 
To sit enthron’d upon the regal chair, 
And see around thee what no land, but this, 
Can yield to thought of beautiful and fair ; 
sdadies, whom nature for a pattern made 
In shape, m stature, in complexion pure, 
Chaste, modest, noble, by soft reason sway’d, 
Aind form’d to love, and to make love endure ; 
This isthe pride of Albion’s happy isle, 
That.makes our star above all nations smile, 
And in the foaming floods augments our warlike style.’ 


Such is the nature of the composition before us. Whether 
Britain will own it as her song, it is not for us to determine: 
but, as far as we have voices in.the election, we say ‘ No.” 
We do not deem it necessary to stop to make verbal criticisms. 
In fact, his Lordship has a style almost wholly his own. 

Reviewing such a work at the present moment, it is impose 
sible not to feel acutely the reversal of the prospects of peace 
and extended happiness which the victories, eulogized by Lord 
Thurlow, had so dearly purchased, but which we now see 
clouded even to darkness by an event of which the history of 
the world affords no parallel. What may be the ultimate result 
of the sudden revolution which we have just witnessed, it 
would be the highest presumption to pretend to foresee : but 
we must still live in hope. As the last year gave birth to 
changes which few expected, so the present may yet accom- 
plish objects that may enable us to say, 


“6 Turne ! quod optanti Diviim promittere nemo 
’ Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultrd.” H ad 
J. ' 





~ —— 


Arr. XII. Classical Recreations ; interspersed with much Biblical 
Criticism. Volume the First. By Edmund Henry Barker, Esq 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d, Boards, Longman and 
Co. &e. 


\ 'e very much doubt whether either the adjective or the 

substantive of this title be correct. We can scarcely call 
a collection of citations from dictionaries, and from commen- 
taries, classical; nor can we think so ill of the taste of scholars, 
partially spoilt as they may have been in the present day by a 
peryerse preference of the notes to the text of antient authors, 
as to imagine that more than a very few of the most para- 
doxical and pedantic among them will derive any id 
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from this ill-digested volume. We do not here allude to the 
mere sciolism of a considerable portion of the original remarks; 
nor to occasional errors and mistakes ; it is the general and per- 
vading bad taste of the whole composition, which must render 
it for the most part unacceptable to any cultivated mind. It 
opens with a dedication of its multifarious contents to Dr. Parr, 
and celebrates his choice collection of books (munus Apolline 
dignum) in language as multifarious ; it then proceeds with an 
advertisement of works projected by the same editor, equal to 
any lottery-puff in extravagance of style and promise ; and with 
an index of twenty-five pages ; containing such an ostentatious 
enumeration of authors: quoted, and passages amended, and 
phrases explained, as we have never seen displayed since the not 
equally learned but equally various heads of chapters in Sir 
John Cart’s Travels. “We select one title to shew the precision 
of our comparison: —* Books cited for the occasional Illustra- 
tion of the Greek, the Roman, the Gothic, the Jewish, and 
the Oriental, Religion, Mythology, Government, Opinions, 
Customs, Manners, and Arts’!!! The admirable Crichton 
himself, when he challenged the world de omni scibilt, was not 
guilty of a greater absurdity than the foregoing assumption. 

A specimen of a commentary on the Germany of ‘Tacitus 
occupies above a hundred pages at the beginning of the volume. 
It is selected from most of the approved commentators on this 
author, and accompanied with original observations by the 
editor. Assuredly, that editor must have turned over a great 
number of volumes, and he has frequently extracted useful 
matter from them. He has also imbibed a portion of antient 
literature, and apparently much love for it. All this is re- 
spectable, and we should be sorry indeed to withhold that praise 
which can be jusily bestowed on such a passion: on the con- 
trary, we shall endeavour to do ample justice to it by some of 
the most favourable selections which we can produce from the 
work before us. At the same time, we are bound to justif 
our predominating censure of that work, and shall therefore be 
forced to condemn this ardent but ill-directed student out of his 
own mouth. We’shall first make our readers acquainted with 
the principal subjects of his lucubrations. Critical and expla- 
natory notes on the Hippolytus of Euripides, with strictures on 
Some remarks of Professor Monk, follow the commentary of 
Tacitus; and other criticisms on the Prometheus, as edited by 
Mr. Blomfield, are subjoined. We cannot say much in favour 
of either; although in our judgment they are free from that 
jealousy and disposition to detract from the merits of these 
superior scholars, of which we have heard the editor accused. 
The concluding section contains remarks on the Byssus, 
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Bombycina, and Serica, on the Indi colorati of Virgil, the oriental 
Ethiopia of the classical geographers, the supposed origin of the 
Nile, &c. &c. with several communications from Dr. Vincent 
and Mr. Barrow, applied to the Illustration of sundry Passages 
in the Classical Writers. ‘This last (as our readers will see) is a 
very taking title: but, if the communications themselves, and 
the illustration which Mr. Barker has extracted from them, be 
fairly estimated, every body must ask the question, 


 Ouorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, 
Eupolin Archilocho, comites educere tantos ?” 


Ostentation, in a word, is the prominent characteristic of the 
whole volume. We shall now attempt to refer to some of 
the really useful reflections which it contains; and also to 
specify some of its defects. We meet with an ingenious, 
though not satisfactory, illustration of a passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, at page 472.: but we prefer to select, 
as a specimen of the author’s learning and critical skill, the 
following section, intitled 


¢ AGAMEMNON OF /ESCHYLUS ILLUSTRATED. 
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66 Dorum quid ista lugeamus ? preteriit labors primum iis quidem 
gui mortut sunt, ut ne st detur quidem resurgere velint: nempe se tot 
grumnis aliquando defunctos esse letantur, quos in vitam redeundo 
nolunt repetere: eandem ob causam Cato Major apud Cic. de Sen 
sub. fin. Si quis largiatur, inquit, ut ex hac etate repuerascam et in 
cunis vagiam, valde recusem.”’? Schutz. But Aéschylus appears to me 
in this passage to intimate the supposed impossibility of a resurrection 
of the dead : in what sense this is to be taken will be seen as we pro- 
ceed. As thisis a serious subject, I shall dilate upon it, and adduce 
séveral passages of a similar import : ** Eur. Herc. Fur. xad vis Sccsdvrws 
ArGev 2 adov; Id. Alcest. ovx tors tos Oavovras tc Qaos porciv. Virgs 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere od auras, Hic labor, boc 
opus est. Catull. TLiluc, unde negant redire quenquam. Lucian. 
Mort. Dialog. ou Oz pss averQely rave Tw Aspeny aciien. Plut. 
comrak cvOpworos vyeyovepery dis Ot ovx tors yevécOos. Sen. Hippol. Gra- 
dumque siriinien haud unquam sinunt Umbre tenaces.”’ Duport’s 
Gnomologia Homerica, p.54. Again in p. 145. Es. Eumenid. anaé 
Gardvros ouris tor aveoracs. The following passage from Dr. Bent- 
ley’s eight Sermons on the Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism, 
4th Ed. p. 41. contains some luminous ideas upon this subject, which 
he has very successfully applied to the illustration of Acts, ch. xiv. 
v. 16. Because be hath appointed a day, in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by that man, whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead. * Hitherto,” says this able divine, and — 
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scholar, “‘ the Apostle had never contradicted all his audience at once 
though at every part of his discourse some of them mighit be uneasy, 
yet others were of his side, and al] along a moderate silence and at+ 
tention was observed, because every point was agreeable to the no- 
tions of the greater party ; but, when they heard of the resurrection o 

the dead, the interruption and clamour became universal, so that here 
the Apostle was obliged to break off; aud depart from. among them, 
(v. 33.) : what could be the reason of this general dissent from the 
notion of the resurrection, since almost all of them believed the immors 
tality of the soul? St. Chrysostom hath a conceit, that the Athenians 
took avacracss (the original word for resurrection) to be preached to 
them as a goddess, and in this fancy he is followed by some of the 
moderns; the ground of the conjecture is the 18th verse of this.chapter, 
where some said, What will this babbler say ? Other some, He seemeth 
to be a setter forth of strange gods, (fivw» dospoviwr, strange deities, 
which comprehends both sexes, ) because he preached unto them ("Incody 
xal ony avacracw) Jesus and the resurrection: now, say they, it could 
not be said deities in the plural number, unless it be supposed that 
wwaoracs 1s a goddess, as well as Jesus a God; but we know, sucha 
permutation of number is frequent in all languages: we have another 
example of it in the very text, As certain also of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his offspring ; and yet the Apostle meant only 
one, Aratus, the Cicilian, his countryman, in whose astronomical 
poem this passage is now extant : so that although he preached to the 
Athenians Jesus alone, yet by a common mode of speech he might 
be called J setter forth of strange gods: it ismy opinion that the general 
distaste and clamour proceeded from a mistake about the nature of the 
Christian resurrection : the word resurrection (avacrack, and avacrn- 
cucbos) was well enough known amongst the Athenians, as appears 
at this time from Homer, Aéschylus, and Sophocles (J/. w 5 i 
Eumen. 655. Soph. Electra 136.): they could hardly then possibly 
imagine it to signify a goddess: but then it always denoted a return- 
ing from the state of the dead to this present world, to eat and drink 
and converse upon earth, and so after another period of life to die 
again as before: and Festus, a Roman, seems to have had the same 
apprehensions about it; for, when he declares the case of St. Paul, 
his prisoner, to King Agrippa, he tells him that the accusation was 
only about certain questions of the Jewish superstition, and of one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive, ( Acts, xxv.19.) 5 
so that, when the Athenians heard him mention the resurrection of 
the dead, which, according to their acceptation of the word, was a 
contradiction to common sense, and to the experience of all places 
and ages, they had no patience to give any longer attention: his 
words seemed to them as idle tales, as the first news of our Saviour’s 
resurrection did to the apostles themselves: all interrupted and 
mocked him, except a few, that seem to have understood him aright, 
who said they would hear him again of this matter : just as when our 
Saviour said in an allegorical and mystical sense, Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you, ( Jobn, vi. 
53-) the hearers understood him literally and grossly: the Jews 
therefore strove among themselves, saying, How can this man give us his 
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fresh to eat? This is a hard saying, who can hear it? And from that 


time many of his —— went back, and walked no more with him, 
(v. 60. 66.) Dr. Harwood observes in his New Introduction to 
the Study and Knowledge of the New Testament, Vol. ii. p- 366. It 
is observable that the Athenians heard with patience and temper the 
Apostle’s discourse, which he publicly addressed to them, till he 
mentioned the Resurrection, upon hearing which the whole assemb! 
was instantly a scene of confusion: the doctrine and the idea itself 
was full of such absurdity, that it immediately excited almost uni. 
versal banter and derision :”” this intelligent writer then presents us 
with the following quotations: “ sols waAas cmoldvortas auras copkly 
ixeivoss cmd THs Yyns aweeduvTac, crtxyws oxwrnxev % tAmsc, Celsus ap. Ori. 
gen. lv. p. 240. Ed. Cantab. 1677.3 cmsotoupétyns map EAAncw OL vOLoe 
sacews ad Grec. Cobortatio, p. 133. Ed. Oxon. 1703.: Arniles fa: 
bulas adstruunt et annectunt: renasci se ferunt post mortem et cineres 
et favillas; et nescio qua fiducia mendaciis suis invicemcredunt.’’ Minu- 
cius Felix, p.94. Cantab. 1712.: ¢ Vellem tamen sciscitari, utrumve 
cum corporibus? et corporibus quibus, ipsisne an innovatis resur. 
gatur? sine corpore? hoc, quod sciam, neque anima, nec vita est; 
ipso corpore? sed jam ante dilapsum est: alio corpore? ergo homo 
novus nascitur, non prior ille reparatur: et tamen tanta ztas abiit, 
secula innumera fluxerunt, quis unus ullus ab inferis vel Protesilai 
sorte remeavit, horarum saltem permisso commeatu, vel ut exemplo 
crederemus? Omnia ista figmenta malesanz opinionis et inepta s0- 
Jatia,’ &c. Minucius Felix, p. 66.: 


‘ Soles occidere, et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.’ Catullus. 
« oupapes y ob peyacdoty x24 xagTefol, r cofos avOeesy 
ommere mpwrer Oavwits, crvexoos tv Sov) xosrar 
SYOOJLES EU prclAce praempoy GTEpsLoVE YxLypETOY UTIOV. 
Moschus, Jdy/. 3. 103. 
© x ovr’ && intivey tArmis ws OPOncomcty 
auTn T Extivas ovxét OLoucs Tore. 
Eur. Troad. v. 487- 
Soy Taro, © Tat, to Brera to xarOavesy, 
=O poy youp OvdEY, Tw O evesowy 2Aqwidese Ibid. 628. 
See the same disconsolate thoughts concerning death and the ever- 
lasting loss of friends, uttered in a very plaintive and melancholy 


manner, Jphig. in Aul. 1251. 1416. Hippolyt. 191. Orest. 1207+ 
1087. Soph. Gd. Colon. 1700. Trachin. 984. Electr. 240."%’ 


Dr. Bentley and Dr. Harwood are indeed the principal per- 
formers in the above classical concert: but it is neither an un- 
instructive nor an unentertaining olio. As this section is one 
of the best, we shall now turn to one of the worst in the 
volume ; that, we mean, which bears the pompous inscription 
of * An Application of the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas 
to the Illustration of several Passages in the Hippolytus and the 
Agamemnon,’ 
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Agamemnon.’ ‘The use which the editor intends to make of 
this doctrine is thus announced, He is speaking of the ambi- 
guous Jine in the Hippolytus, 
“ aidors 02 moraines xynmeder Bpocois.” 

¢ The opinion of Professor Porson, that the phrase came from the 
schools of philosophy, may satisfy those, who are never disposed to 
differ from this wonderful man, but I, who boldly vindicate the right 
of private judgment, unawed as I am by the-authority of names, 
hesitate not to declare that it by no means satisfies me. The expla- 
nation, which I am going to submit to the judgment, not so much of 
the learned, as of the sensible, and the philosophical reader, is founded 
upon the doctrine of the association of ideas, the most certain prin- 
ciple of criticism, which can be employed for the illustration of lan- 


guage. 1. 1 must first observe that, unless the three subsequent 
ines, 


“ goris Sudaxtov pndiv, aAr’ iv tn Quote 

TO cwPpovery esangey eis 7% Tov Ones, 

Touro; SptrerOasy TOis xaxolos O ov Ops, 
are to be refered to aidw:, there will seem to be a want of connection 
with the context in a manner, which is, 1 believe, very unusual with 
either Euripides, or any other Greek writer. 2. wroraplasos xnmeves 
Spdzoss is merely intended to signify that the sanctity, in which this 
meadow was held, and the reverence for the spot, made it a ver 
flourishing meadow. 3. This line is immediately connected with the 
three subsequent lines, which illustrate the eiiw; or the reverence for 
the spot ; for they tell to us that the good, that is, the very few, 
were alone allowed to pluck flowers in it, and this circumstance must 
assuredly make it a very rich meadow. 4. The words rorapsascs 


xnmeves dpoooss were suggested by the association of ideas from the 
previous mention of a meadow.’ 


This note, we think, speaks so plainly for itself, that our 
readers canuot require us to point out its peculiar merits: but 
‘the circumstance, which must assuredly have made the 
meadow so very rich,’ cannot in justice be left unnoticed. In 
one of Mr. Southey’s epics, (in a very pretty passage of Madoc, 
we mean,) is an allusion to the “ Dwelling of Bashfulness ;” 
which, whether borrowed or not from the above poetical although 
indistinct image, bears some resemblance to it. This sugges- 
tion will be sufficient for those who are acquainted with both 
passages; and it would be wasting time to go through the 
explanation necessary for those whom want of power debars 
from the perusal of Euripides, and want of will from that of 
Southey. To return to the present editor. He is still allus~ 
trating the line in the Hippolytus. 


* I add the following beautiful lines of Spenser, 


«¢ For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die ; 


But 


—— 
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But that blind bard did him immortal make | 
With verses, dipt in dew of Castalie,’ , 


I would here ask, by the way, whether the metaphorical wordé 
« verses dipt in dew of Castalie”? were not-insensibly su gested to 
the mind of the poet by the previous mention, of the Lethean lake ? 
We see the influence of this doctrine upon the language of Milton in 
the following verse, : 


‘ Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliss : 


here the poet uses enormous for great, but the epithet itself was sg 
gested by the precedent words.. Phzdra says in the 585th v. 


© xol pny cabis ye thy xaxav mpournorploy, 
Ny deomd odoucay ¢Favda: rE 
THY OsowOTOY Tpodoucny eLavda Azyxos. 


1 greatly doubt whether this metaphorical use of the word was not 
suggested to the poet by the nuptial ideas (if I may be allowed the 
expression) which still occupied his mind, and insensibly operated 
upon his language, after having previously put into the mouth of the 
Chorus the allusion to the marriage of Hercules and Iole, which is 
followed by the allusion to the fate of Semele, sas ivpQevocpticry with 
which the chaunt concludes. 


‘ The Chorus says in the 765th v. 


14 
. Kodema o vTréguytAos ovoe 
ouuPoox : 


did not the allusion to the pump of a vessel arise from the previous 


mention of the vessel, which had conveyed their queen into the harbour 
of Munychia ? 


st This is the house that Jack built ; — this is the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built ; — this is the rat,” &c. &c. &c. 
ad infinitum <3 

In the remarks on * The Fiery and Watery Ordeal as men- 
tioned in the Classical Writers,’ we meet with some curious 


‘collections ; and indeed, as we have before generally intimated, 


ample marks of reading are given throughout the volume. If 
the digestion were equal to the appetite of the collector, he 

would deserve to be ranked at the very head of his class. | 
In one of the illustrations of Tacitus, we have a quotation 
from ‘the elegant Savary’s’ Letters on Greece; which, according 
to Mr. Barker, contains a ‘lively description of the rising $un.’ 
Will our readers believe that this ‘liveliness’ of the ‘elegant’ 
Frenchman ends with a doubt, nay more than a doubt, of the 
immortality of the soul? Yet this (from mere heedlessness, 
assuredly, since every proof of better feeling is afforded through- 
out the volume,) is passed without remark, and indeed included 
in the general eulogy above mentioned. We observe, indéed, 
(but this is another matter,) too great a tendency in many pas- 
sages, especially of the Commentary on Tacitus, to dwell on 
certain 
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certain subjects which had better be left in obscurity, or, at 
most, briefly touched. We shall now make a selection from 
that Commentary, which again reflects credit on the editor’s 
attainments and course af study. The passage relates to the 


popular mode of expressing approbation or dissent in the 
German assemblies : 


‘ Si displicuit sententia, fremitu aspernantur ; sin placuit, frameas 
concutiunt : honoratissimum asseusus genus est, armis laudare. 
Cap. xi. 
¢6¢ Hoc armorum sono Civilis orationem approbatam vidimus supra 

H. iv. 15. [Magno cum assensu auditus, barbaro ritu, et patriis exe- 

crationibus, universos adigit],”’ Brotier : again in H. v. c. xvii. of the 

same Civilis, Ubi sono armorum tripudiisque (ita illis mos) approbata 
sunt dicta. ‘The frams were undoubtedly struck against their shields 
in a sort of transport and dance, as Tacitus in the passage cited from 
the Histories, book 5. c. xvii. mentions tripudia. Mallet in his 

Northern Antiquities, Vol. i. p. 203. positively says that the Scan- 

dinavians employed their shields “to terrify the enemy by clashing 

their arms against them.’? ‘The following passage of Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, book i. v. 663. is a complete comment upon the words 
of Tacitus : 


ccc Be sake, and, to confirm his words, outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim: the sudden blaxe 
Far round illumin’d Hell: highly they rag’d 
Against the Highest, and, fierce with grasped arms, 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven.” 


‘ «¢ Hinc ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 165. tay puOyiov xox” évordsoy, notant 
CTitici, gomAsov sbdos puduov, wpds Gx Wpxowto celovTes TH oTAa: immo 
Minerva ipsa, ubi exiliit e Javis cerebro, utrumque, quod hic Curetes, 
fecisse apud Lucian. dicitur Dial. Jov. et Vulcan. rupixila nad civ 
acide tacos, Pyrrichium saltat et clypeum quatit : gladiorum autem 
ad clypeos adlisu id fieri solitum, ut vel ex Apollonio liquet loco ante 
adducto, de armata illa saltatione, seu rvppx» Argonautarum ad instar 
illius a Curetibus, nato Jove, instituto; ac ubi addit L. ii. v. 1136. 
Kal canea Eidtecow imtxruroy, et clypeos gladiis concutiebant, ubi critici, 
Gpxourto tois Eideos tas aomridas xomrorres, HON ut ibi legitur xourovrres, sal- 
tabant gladiis clypeos quatientes,”’ EX. Spanhemu Odbservationes in 
Hymnum in Jovem Ultrajecti. 1697- p. 23- Vol. ii. Again in his 
Observationes in Hymnum in Delum, p. 422. © aomioa tube aXwxn 
Aovpwros: haud mirum de Marte hoc dici, ab eo clypeum haste cuspide, 
quo strepitum inde ingentem ac terrorem simul cieret, percussum : 
quam in rem, et qui hinc illustratur, preclarus est apud Ammian. 
locus L. 15. c. viii. Militares omnes horrendo fragore scuto genibus 
illidentes, quod est prosperitatis indicium plenum, cum CONTRA cum 
HASTIS CLYPEI FERIUNTUR (ut a Marte hoc apud Calli- 
mach. loco) IR documentum est et doloris: et vero alibi apud eun- 
dem historicum legas, et quod ab eruditissimis Ammian aes 

inden- 
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Lindenbrogio et Valesio paucis adnotari vel expendi meructat, pote 
tremum hoc in plausu militari ac ut plenum prosperitatis indicrum (Jus 
liano nempe Augusto a militibus declarato nsque pro tribunali fausta: 
queque et grata pollicito} itidem factum, L. 20. c.v. Hae fiducia 
spe majoris animatus inferior miles, dignitatum jam diu expers ac pre- 
mioram, HASTIS FERIENDO CLYPEOS sonitw assurgens 
ingenti, uno ‘yi Srey ore dictis FAVEBAT et factis: adde 
quod solita sint alioquin, et de quibus jam ante, Gradivi patris in si. 
mulacris ejus ac nummis antiquis insignia, basta nempe et clypeus ; 
sacre etiam forent vulgo eidem Marti veterum id genus campestres, 
seu ludicre hastarum ad clypeos zreos adlisiones: unde de iis Clau. 
dian. 6. Cons. Honor. v. 624. &c. 





© Jucundaque Martis 
Cernimus, insonuit cum verbere signa magister, 
Mutatosque edunt pariter tot pectora motus, 

Jn latus ADLISIS CLYPEIS, aut rursus in altum 
Vibratis : grave PARMA SONAT MUCRONIS acutum 
Murmur: 


in quibus proinde ejusdem Poetz verbis, primo Martis, dein adlisis 
clypeis, et mucronis acutum murmur, opportuna extat hujus apud Calli- 
machi loci interpretatio : ut mittam insuper notos Saliorum, Martis 
apud Remanos sacerdotum, similesid genus, ac in nummis etiam anti- 
quis expressos cum scutis itidem, seu ancilibus et levibus hastis, in 
campo nempe Martio circumcursitationes ac strepitus.’’ Alexander 
in his Geniales Dies, L. 1. c. xxvi. p- 102. says of these Salian priests, 
« Cum tripudiis ad tibiam, solennique saltatu ccelestia ancylia ejus. 
modi ferentes, culti ornatique prodibaut, ipsique gladiolis illa percu- 
tientes cum gressu et gradu composito, pulsu pedum ad sonum vocis 
modulato, per capitolium et forum, perque urbem incedebant.” ’ 


We feel justified, also, in the commendatory quotation of a 
portion of those pages of the work which are devoted to biblical 
criticism. ‘The words éairéAAsw and dvaréAAsy are under exami- 
nation ; 


‘ In the following passage of St. Luke, averoay, notwithstanding 
the opinion of several commentators, who translate it by Branch, one 
of the titles given by the prophets to Christ, very clearly means to 
allude to our Saviour as the Sun of Righteousness, from the words, 
which immediately follow, & obs irtoxtLaro nuas *ANATOAH 2 vous 
7ETIIPANAI TOIZ ’EN YKOTEI KAI 2KIA OANATOY KAOHME- 
NOIZ, TOY KATEYOYNAI TOTS TIOAAY ’HMOQN EID ‘OAON EIP- 
HNHZ c. 1. v. 78, 79.3; for the metaphor of the Sun is continued, as 
we see, throughout the next verse, but, if we translate it by the other 
word Branch, we introduce a confusion of metaphors, and destroy 
the propriety of the expressions in the subsequent verse: it appears 
to me to be a direct allusion to the passage of Malachi, in which our 
Saviour is called the Sun of Righteousness ; and, perhaps, St. Paul; 
Hebr. vii. 14. had the same passage of Malachi in his view, when he 
said, i= Iovda "ANATETAAKEN ¢ Kugsos nue,’ | 
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We wish to part in as good humour as we can with Mr, 
Barker, whose zeal in the cause of literature, when years have 
added discretion to it, we hope will intitle him to very different 
mention ; and we shall therefore select an odd, and perhaps 
absurd, but in some degree amusing passage from his jllus- 
trations of the word qospaivesv, as 4 conclusion of this article. 


‘ The following curious fact was communicated to me, by a very 
sensible, intelligent, and learned friend: “ The calling of the sheep, 
and their knowing the shepherd’s voice might be + Babe: by an 
almost domestic instance familiarly known in the great sheep-breeding 
counties of this kingdom ; in Gloucestershire, I can speak to it, as 
a custom, for the shepherd to call his sheep, and precede them, to 
fodder, or water, or change the pasture: the words they use in those 
countries are, ‘Cup How, Cup How,’ from * Come Ho :’ and at 
the great county meeting of Gloucestershire, at Bristol, about the 
month of August, if I recollect right, the gentlemen of*the county 
march in procession, two and two, from the hall to the church, and 
on returning, with a pageant of Bishop Blaise, (who invented worsted 
stockings,) weavers, wool-combers, and other artizans of the cloth- 
manufactory preceding, a man habited as a shepherd with a long 
cloak, broad-brimmed, brown hat, shepherd’s crook, and a swinging 
great leather bottle hanging to it, walks first, every now and then, 
turning round, as to call on his sheep, and crying in a singular and 
deep tone ‘Cup How, Cup How,’ varying his voice, as supposed 
more or less anxious to get his flock on ; and on their wheeling off, 
on entering the church, or hall-door, he affects to call them off, and 
continues, with some little variations, the same sort of cry, or call.’ 


_— 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 181s. 


POETRY. 


Art.13. The Modern Dunciad, a Satire ; with Notes, Biographical 
and Critical. Crown 8vo. 53s. 6d. Boards. Rodwell. 

“© Gossip Report,’? who is sometimes correct and very often 
erroneous authority, has attributed this poem to the author of 
The Pursuits of Literature ; and, admitting spirited and poignant 
satire to be an evidence of such an assigument, we have more reason 
for crediting than for disbelieving the rumour. Certain it is that 
traces of no common talents appear in every page ; and that this 
modern Pope, whoever he be, has produced a Dunciad which the 
stinging bard of Twickenham would not be ashamed to own. That 
our modern rhimers furnish a groupe large enough for a * Modern 
Dunciad,’ the class of poetry in our own Catalogue will amply testify ; 
and though, in our short and rapid glances at these pretenders to 
poetic inspiration, we are often charged with being extremely severe, 
we know that, had we extended our stricturea, we should in most 
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instances be obliged to practise still greater severity *. When the 
satirist professedly selects the bad poets of the age as objects ow 
which he may play off his artillery, he inflicts more wounds and 
deaths than we do; and what is to be expected but that these poets 
will be driven with disgrace from the field, and at last chained to the 
satirist’s car to make - te for the Philistines ! If it be said that'thig 
is cruel sport, ‘it may be asked, Should not those be punished who’ 
obtrude trash for dainties, and give us hog-wash for champagne ? 
Pope, in his day, was not inclined to ‘ mince the matter” with'e ese 
miserable stainers of paper : mE 


«¢ Out with it, Dunciad, let the secret pass, 
"That, secret to each fool, that he’s an ass.” 


Steady to this text, the satirist before us employs his quill; and, 
in order to serve theinterests of good taste and sound morals, he is 
not sparing in his censures.of those who in his judgment have heinously 
offended-against both. Like some of Pope’s pieces, the satire ig 
conducted in the form of a dialogue between the Poet and his 
Friend ; in which the cautious remonstrances of the latter are intro. 
duced to abate the glowing vehemence and indignation of the 
former. The friend reminds the poet of the vengeance which he 
may incur: but he is boldly answered, 


¢ Let it fall — 
One smile from virtue makes amends for all.’ 





The bard spares neither poet nor courtier ; and, in the office of a 
satirist, he speaks with the boldness of Juvenal : 


¢ And shall the muse, freeborn, to none a slave ; 
Unbrib’d, unbought, by any fool or knave, 
A votary oft at freedom’s holy shrine, 
Check the just warmth of her satiric line ? 
» Free let it flow while truth directs its course, 

Strong in its tide, resistless in its force ; 
And shame the hoary pimp, the courtly tool, 
The bold-fac’d villain, and the harmless fool. 
Shall Britain, spot of Heav’n’s peculiar care, 
Her sons so warlike and her nymphs so fair, 
Whose envied fame is borne on every beeeze, 
As waves her flag majestic o’er the seas ; 
Shall Britain bm, Te iberties despis’d, 
Once jealously maintain’d, and dearly priz’d, 
And silently behold her court outblaze 
‘Fhe rank obscenity of Charles’s days ? 
Shall vice make virtue crouch beneath her feet, 
And grey seduction prow! from street to street 5 

“ And gins tao black and horrible to name, 

, In her unhappy land he thought no shame ?” 





° * The author of this Dunciad appears to have read our catalogue- 
notices of vile poetasters. 
yer: 14 > AN, 
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All, however, is not satire. He freely praises as well as freely 
censures : but we cannot give the list either of those who are pilloried 
or of those who are chaired. 

We were sorry occasionally to mect with some inadmissible rhymes 
in this otherwise finished performance, such as applaud, Lard; 
morn, yawn: but the high tone, noble spirit, and true satiric energy 
of the whole compensate for such little defects. The author lashes 
also some of our modern novelists and play-wrights ; and, like a true 
Briton, he reprobates that misguided taste, which induces our 
gentry to prefer the unnatural exhibitions of the Opera to a good 
play in the English style: 


‘ You blame my taste, jf careless midst the roar, 
When noble critics hiccup out “ Encore !” 
As Catalani*, charming queen of sounds, 
Sings a bravura — for a hundred pounds ; 

Or blythe Deshayes all life and spirit swims 
Through the gay dance, and twirls his pliant limbs, 
I sit unmov’d, a cold phlegmatic guest, 

Nor “© Encore !’? and * Bravo !’’ like the rest. 
Form’d in a coatser mould, untaught by art, 

I love the plainer language of the heart ; 

No far-fetch’d song that strains the lab’ring throat, 
No squeaking eunuch’s soft Italian note ; 

No attitude obscene ’gainst nature’s plan, 


Which more bespeaks the monkey than the man.’ 


We are throughout reminded of the undaunted muse of Twick- 
enham. The following couplet, the first line of which belongs to 
the Friend and the second to the Poet, is truly Popean : 


¢ F. Why truth, that arms the stoic, ne’er can fail —. 
P. Then fear for once give way, and truth prevail.’ 


Truth, indeed, does prevail: but truth is called a libel by those 


whom it wounds. 


Art. 14. The Cross-Bath Guide ; being the Correspondence of a 
respectable Family upon the Subject of a late unexpected Dis- 
pensation of Honours. Collected by Sir Joseph Cheakill, K. F. 
K.S. &c. &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. Boards. Underwood, 
1815. 

‘candies of this humorous jeu d’esprit knows the world, and knows 
how to laugh with effect at its vanity and folly. Honours, when they 
are conferred by wholesale, afford food for satire; and the corre- 





‘ * Monsieur Vallabrique lately made the modest demand of five 
hundred guineas per night for Madame Catalani to sing at a con- 
cert! The presumption of this illiterate Frenchman is past all 
belief. Our nobility would do well not to encourage these foreign 
vagabonds ; who, if admitted to the smallest share of familiarity, 
forget they are mere buffoons, and never fail to return it with 
most disgusting impertinence.’ 


Rev, Apriz, 1815. Ff spondence 
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spondence here imagined places the matter in a ludicrous point of 


view. 


Vulgar citizens, on whom honours have been showeréd down, 


may not relish this laugh at their expence; yet citizens in general 
will feel the force of the ridicule. _We need not say of what it ig 


a copy, 


of the execution, we shall extract Miss Capper’s account of 4 meeti 
of the new Knights at a dinner given in Crutched Friars. 


Jif 


because this is indicated by the title: but, for a specimen 
ng 


Dear Dinah, I know much too much of our sex, 

Your fancy, high-wrought, with advice to perplex. 

When reason returns, or your gay Colonel flies you, 

Write me fully again, and I’ll frankly advise you. 

In London, we’re leading the gayest of lives ; 

By Thomas’s fame Uncle fancies he thrives. 

To honour the hero, a dinner he gave 

To friends of high rank and some knights new and brave; 

Twas quite a grand thing, the best seen in our days, 

Crutch’d Friars was yesterday quite in a blaze. 

The Lord Mayor himself was engaged for the treat, 

And he served the whole up, very stylish, yet neat. 

I peep’d in the soups, and examined the paste, 

And can say that no cook ever shew’d better taste. 

I wrote all thé cards, and can fully explain 

Who and whio were the folks that composed the grand train; 

Though cousin invited some brother-stars too, 

But with him and his set I had nothing to do. 

Each name on the list I’m about now to send, 

Is that of some great and particular friend. 

Sir Audrey Fitztrollop, whose shield has a bar, 

But cover’d, he hopes, by a red hand, and star ; 

The Rev. Sir Luke Chaplyn, for lawn rather wild, 

Promoted for christening Lord Faddleville’s child ; 

Sir John Jukes, Sir Mark Hicks, Sir Job Snipe, Sir James 
Hare, 

All four, in succession, of London Lord Mayor ; 

Sir Christopher Congo, the India Director, 

Of a trade to the Terra Stultorum projector ; 

Sir Benjamin Billings, who brought his own dish, 

Of the company chairman for catching fresh fish : 

The great farrier-surgeon, Sir Parkynson Proctor; 

Sir Timothy Clearwell, our family doctor ; 

Five stars of the navy, and three of the army — 

A party like this is enough to alarm ye! 

In truth uncle Hitchins was caught in a scrape 

By the party assembled, but made an escape 

Through native good-humour. When dinner was served, 

As rights of precedence are strictly observed 

On solemn occasions, no creature would stir, 

For no one there present was less than a Sir. 

Off hobbled my uncle, as bowing they stood, 

And left Tom to drill them as well as he cou’d, 
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( Which cannot be done, now, in due etiquette, 
Without a Court Guide, or a London Gazette :) 
When dinner began, what a fuss and a pother ! 

‘The guests soon perceiving each Sir had his brother ; 
Their host himself simper’d, with honour elated, 

And never perceived what in looks they debated — 

All trades and professions, of dignity jealous, 

Are piqued to be elbow’d in rank by their fellows : 
Though Peers precede Knights without any demurs, 
A Sir, of one calling, hates all other Sirs. 

My uncle presided with wonderful grace -— 

** Sir Benjamin, fish? Aye, you like a good plaice ; 
Sir Giles, you were young when you enter’d the navy 3 
Sir Job, let me give you a little more gravy ; 

Sir Parkynson, used to the same sort of work, he 

Sir Philip, will help you to cut up the turkey ; 

Sir Harry, how long have you had your dragoons? 
Sir John, wait a moment, there’s plenty of spoons ; 
Sir Christopher, try this receipt for your curry ; 

Sir James, let me beg — help yourself —there’s no hurry ; 
Sir Timothy, jelly? ’tis wholesome you know ; 

Sir Mark, things look ill, omnium’s shockingly low — 
Mr. Hitchins, I think half the city will break.”’ 

Mr. Hitchins began, at this word, to awake ; 

He look’d round the circle, and yet was unable 

One Mister to find, save himself at the table ; 

Then touching, as still all his guests he de-sir’d, 

On the pride of that day, on the honour conferr’d, 
The party, whatever in secret they felt, 

To their host, and each other, due compliments dealt ; 
Their rank they with outward humility bore, 

Twas merely a feather, they said, and no more. 
Uncle, set quite at ease, when he found all agree, 
Thus took up the turn, with astonishing glee, 

‘© Well met are my friends then, for birds of a feather, 
Have flock’d, as we know, in all ages, together. ”’’ 


Art. 15. 4 Second Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, partly a Parody 
on that of Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.15. Gale and Co. 1815. 
The poetic fate of Napoleon in this country is certainly rather 

hard. Do what he will, he cannot be right. Last year, when he 


. abdicated his throne, Lord Byron satirized him very keenly for 
’# living to endure his reverses ;. and now, when he has made a despe- 


rate and wonderful leap to recover his lost fortunes, the present poet 
accuses him of insatiable ambition and thirst for blood. He is said, 
also, to have no blood of his own, {if we comprehend the line ‘ who 
calls no drop his own,’) and each * recreant /imb’ is termed ‘ a calx of 
hate,’ while his heart is ‘ a central stone.? No doubt, if the person 
of Bonaparte could be secured, according to a late placard_in our 
streets, and shewn in Lendon, it fie | attract the curiosity of 


crowds; and even the anatomist would inspect with wonder such a 
Ffz lusus 


Mo-y. 
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Jusus natura as this poet has delineated. ‘The ode is avowedly tiasty, 
arid open to correction ; of which the reader may-judte from a fever 
stanzas: - IBDIDAL Bu ALA ESDMISI9 I {72 Sa 
‘ ’Tts done—a felon yesterday, TOETIES 
And pacing round. his cage ; . 
And now he sis the bars.away,. . 

And dares the battle’s rage ! 
Again the foe of thousand thrones, 
To build his own with hostile. bones 

He rushes tu engage — 
No human madness ever fell 
So fatal—’tis a fire of shell ! 


‘ Ill-conpled fiend—go'seek thy kind, 
What more can man bestow ? 
Thy withering name das filled the wind, 
And blasted all below. 
And wouldst thou still-ansated rave, 
A mightier pander of the grave ? 
Can guilt so gorged yet grow? 
Alas ! for life of wandering man 
When more of thee must curse his span !? — 


‘ Muse ! —of his evil deeds no more! 

The moral hastes, though late ; 

The cheater of a world before, 
Self-cheated, tempts his fate : 

The human scorpion yet may sting 

Himself within the fatal ring! 
( Falsehood its own last we 

Or —plunge this earth in tenfold night, 

To rise in illustrated light! 





¢ For rise she shall —the faith that waits 

For sight her name belies ; 

Whate’er the gloom, the morning-gateg 
Break — burst her sacred skies ! 

No victim ’neath a fabled chain, 

Groaning despairs eternal pain, 
There inamies our sympathies ! 

Avert thy view, sweet maid of song ! 

The child of fiction all tao long.’ 


We do not understand some of the lines in these and other passages. C4 


Art.16. AnOde. 8vo. 1s. Martin. 1815. ? 
- On what? The title indeed, from its unprecedented brevity, offers 
not the faintest intimation of the nature of the subject: but we do 
not read far without finding that Napoleon is the poet’s theme and the 
poet’s scorn. This bard, however, has shewn that he does not belong 
to ‘the school of the prophets,” when he speaks of the Emperor’s 
« wither’d frame,’ since report states him to have ai fat at Elba ; 
or when he depicts him as marked by Despair, and for ever forsaken, 
though he seems to have been full of hope, and to be recalled to the 


I throne 





a 
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throne by devoted millions. Jp this irregular ode, the name of. the 
person, whose character and fate are meant to be delineated, never 
occurs. The style of versification will be indicated by the following 
extract : 


* Hate, with his dark, suspicious scowl, 
Slowly — maliciously, drew near ;— 
Over his features hung a shadowy cowl, 
Drawn down as if by fear ! 
The monarch started — 
Rose on his couch with fierceness in his eye, 
He seem’d wild-hearted — 
With savage joy and restless ecstasy : 
“¢ Hail to thee—dreadful shade ! — all hail — 
Let glory fade, and conquest fail, — 
To thee I now resign my heart, 
And with Ambition’s visions part. 
Farewell the sparkling diadem, 
So bright with many a glorious gem ; 
No more I wrestle with the foes, 
That darkly round my palace close. 
Hail, deadly Hate! for ever frown 
Full on these foes and on the crown; 
And quit them, Hate! oh never, never— 
Frown darkly —and for ever ¥? ’ 


, Those who are down will experience a kick: yet sometimes they get 
‘up again and take their revenge. 


Art.17. The Amatory Works of Tom Shuffieton, of the Middle 
Temple. Crown{8vo. pp.184. Boards. Jennings. 1814. 
We have some suspicions as to the real personage who here Shuffles 

his effusions into light: but, as they are only suspicions, we per- 

haps must not express them. He calls himself * of the Middle 

Temple,’ but his flattering dedication to Lord Byron is dated from 


Dublin. If, however, we may not speak pany as to his real name, 

his writings: since 
they themselves but too decidedly convey a meaning which we 
cannot fail to reprobate. The author calls thém amatory: but 
their language is not that of Jove, of pure, rational, and laudable 
love for some one amiable being,—but of /ust, of unholy, in- 


we will speak plainly as to the real nature o 


satiate, and unwarrantable lust for every woman who can boast 


of sparkling eyes, ruby lips, and snowy neck. Nothing can exceed 


the grossness of his descriptions, except in diction ; and, as the poems 
are often addressed not to an imaginary Celia or Sappho, but appa- 
rently to a real Mrs. , a Miss Louisa G———,, Kc. the dis- 
graceful inference is that all these respectable ladies have been the 
writer’s mistresses. In truth, the author sadly misapplies both the 
talents for versification and the capabilities. for real delight with 
which he seems to have been gifted ; and we would place our inter- 
dict on his volume, as a punishment for him and a preservative for 
our readers. 





Ff 3  CORN- 


Mo-y. 
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CORN-LAWS. 
Art. 18. Address to the Two Houses of Parliament, on the Ime. 
portance of the Corn Laws to the National Revenue. 8vo. 2s, 

Stockdale. 

According to the advocates for the corn-laws, high prices are 
necessary in order to hold up the country ; in course, cheap living 
must never more be expected in England. The author of this 
address is very confident in his assertions on this side of the question; 
and, if he perceives an objection to his doctrine in the effect which 
it may have on the foreign sale of our manufactures, he does not 
hesitate to insinuate that, for the sake of promoting the interests of 
the land-owner and land-occupier, we need not be very scrapulous in 
sacrificing the manufacturer. At all events, as the farmer must be 
supported, and can but just afford to sell his wheat at 10s. per bushel, 
(2. e. 80s. per. daheters} it is good policy to keep it at this price; and 
the ports must not be £ opened to the forcign importer without great 
jealousy, mature deliberation, and due restrictions.’ The most im- 
portant point of view, however, in which the two Houses are called 
to contemplate the corn-restriction-laws, is their effect on the revenue. 
It is contended that the interest of the national debt cannot be 
paid unless high prices are sustained; or, in other words, that we 
must consent to pay extravagantly for the necessaries of life, to 
enable the Minister to raise a certain sum by taxation! To be 
forced to employ such an argument is a proof that we have spent 
more than we ought, and that the Bank-Restriction-Bill, which gave 


the Minister this power, was an unwise measure. Mo 


Art.19.. 4 Few Observations on. the Corn-Laws, and a short 
Plan for the better Protection of the Poor. By a Landholder: 
8vo, 1s. Law and Co. 

What is the result of these observations? It is that a heavy taxa- 
tion must unavoidably augment, to an enormous degree, the price of 
every article of life ; — that the agriculturist, to meet the pressure of 
the times, must, like the tradesman, put an increased price on the 
commodity in which he deals, since otherwise he cannot provide 
himself with the necessaries of life;—that, if the agriculturist ‘does 
not thrive, the gentleman cannot receive his rents ;—that, if rents are 
not paid, taxes cannot be paid ;—that, if the taxes are unpaid, the 
stock-holder will look in vain for ‘hhis dividend ;—that, if the stock- 
holder receives no interest, he has nothing to expend with the trades- 


man ;—and that, if the tradesman be impoverished, he has nothing - 


to pay the labourer. Such may be fairly supposed to be the natural 
operation of things; yet, according to the vulgar saying, * There 
is reason in roasting of eggs;’? and the people may be squeezed too 
much under an allowable pretext, for squeezing them a little. With 
all the above admissions, therefore, this writer thinks that the pro- 
tecting price of 80s. per quarter is too high, and that 72s. ought 
to satisfy landlord and tenant, and will afford the people a quartern 
loaf at a reasonable cost. : 

The hint for the better protection of the poor consists of a pro- 
posal for extending the clause in 35 G. III. c. 101., which prohibats 


the removal of the poor until they become chargeable ; and certain 
eases 


y 
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cases are specified, in which it would be more wise and humane to 
afford them temporary relief than to remove them. 


? 

Art. 20. A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P., on the Con- 
sequences of the unrestrained Importation of Foreign Corn. By 
John Edye, Esq. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 1815. 

The motto to this pamphlet (Patria sit idoneus, utilis Agris,) is 

a sufficient indication of the side which this gentleman takes in the 

discussion relative to the corn-restrictions. Imbued with the prin- 

ciples of the preceding writers, he deprecates the consequences of an 
unrestrained importation ; and not only does he state that the result 
would be a surprising diminution of tillage, but he informs us that this 
effect has actually taken place, and that preparations for the wheat- 
crop are not made as they were some yearsago. The doctrine which 
he sounds in our ears is that we cannot depend on importation, and he 
asserts that ¢ it is not inthe power of importation.to add a single 
bushel, on an average of years, to the whole quantity of corn within 
the country ;’ meaning that we should lose as much by the dis- 
couragement which the measure would throw on our own cultiva- 
tion, as we should gain by the actual quantity afforded from abroad. 
Some truth may be found in this wholesale assertion: but it is too 
much to say that a vessel Jaden with corn ‘is laden with the desola- 
tion of our own fertile fields ;? and that ‘the very sparks that fly from 
the tail of this destructive comet [importations ] are enough to burn 
up the prosperity of our country.’ So averse is Mr. Edye from 
importation, which he styles ¢ a bounty to foreigners to cultivate their 
lands at our expence,’ that he wishes the importation-price to be 
fixed so high as almost to amount to a prohibition, throwing the 
nation on its own resources. It is evident that this letter-writer 
places the subject in an exaggerated point of view. Surely, we may 
improve our own cultivation and yet avail ourselves of the super- 
abundance of our neighbours. Extreme dearness leads to emigration. 


Art. 21. Facts relative to the Corn-Laws, with Observations on 
them, as they affect the Industrious Classes, the Manufacturers, 
and the Public. By John Brickwood, jun. Esq. 8vo. pp-94+ 
Richardson. 1815. 

On a former occasion, (see M. R. Vol. Ixxiv. N.S. p.407-) 
Mr. Brickwood presented us with some remarks on this subject : but 
here hp discusses it more at large, and places it in various interesting 
points of view. From Dr. Colquhoun’s estimates of income, derived 
from various branches of national industry, Mr. B. endeavours to 1m- 
press his readers with a conviction of the superior importance of agri- 
culture ; enforcing the opinion of Dr. Adam Smith that, * of all the 
ways in which capital can be employed, this is by far the most advan- 
tageous to society.”” Mr. B. is therefore pleased to find that, not- 
withstanding our increased population, we grew in the last two years, 
within ourselves, an abundant supply of corn; and he attributes the 
application for inclosure-bills, (3199 having been passed in the pre- 
sent King’s reign, ) and the extension of tillage, to the high price of 
grain in particular years. The operation of taxes is regarded as 
beneficial rather than injurious to the community, and our internal pros- 
Ff 4 perity 
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perity as such that the national debt is contemplated without ‘alarm 
¢ The public debt,’ says Mr. B., ‘is due, excepting only eighteen 
millions of it belonging to foreigners, to the individuals of the 
state; all the active . of which, derive profit from the circulation 
within the state of the interest on the one hand, and of the taxes 
on the other 5 so as to form a material.source of private prosperity. 
At the .same, time, it affords secure incomes to the capitalists 
of every rank, for their great convenience; and amongst the stock- 
holders of every class of society, it serves to strengthen the cham of 

our common interests.’ A” any, : 
To taxation, however, the advance of prices is attributed ; and 
Mr. B, might have added. the. quantity of the circulating medium, 
though he does not seem inclined to admit this fact, since the quantity 
of money in the market, like, the quantity of corn at Mark-Lane, 
must diminish its comparative value. On the subjects of bullion and 
paper-currency, we do not attach much importance to Mr. B.’s opi- 
nions. By the large amount of our public debt, an immense artificial 
capital is formed, the interest of which throws an additional quantity 
of money into the market-; and, without high prices, a sufficient sum 
would not.be returned to the Bank by taxation, to supply the return- 
ing demands of the public creditor: Thus artificial wealth creates 
artificial dearness ; and, when the quantity of money in the market is 
great, prices will rise. It is more to the present purpose to regard the 
action and re-action of taxes on the expences of tillage, which have 
been nearly doubled in 23 years. Now, if these taxes remain, is it 
possible, Mr. B. asks, that the price of grain can be cheaper, and 
give a living profit to the grower ; and how is it possible for the farmer 
to subsist, 1f corn be freely imported from countries in which it can be 
grown at little expence? Various facts are adduced to prove that 
the depression of agriculture may be reckoned among our greatest 
misfortunes ; since, by the impoverishment of six millions and a half of 
customers, (the number of proprietors of land, and all persons engaged 
in agriculture, ) our traders and manufacturers would sustain an incalcu, 
lable loss. Mr. B., therefore, is averse to that falling of the price of 
corn which would be the ruin of our farmers; and he wishes us to 
consult their interest in preference to the foreign grower, being, 
above all things, solicitous to have within ourselves a supply of food 
equal to our consumption. If this be our object, none of our cul- 
tivated land must be thrown out of tillage: but a free importation 
must produce this effect, and therefore, to a certain extent, im- 
portation must be discountenanced. Mr. B. prefers a duty. on 
corn to a restriction. He seems to have given the subject, in all 
its bearings, much attention : but we find that he was never engaged 
in the corn-trade, as we formerly surmised. —If it be impossible, to 
realize Thomson’s idea of making Britain ‘ th’ exhaustless granary 
of the world,’ sit may be good policy to adopt measures whick will 
enable her.to supply her own granary: but, in considering whether 
the farmer can afford to sell his produce at a certain price, let us not 
forget.to inquire how far the comsumer can afford to duy at that 
aa if we talk of the agriculturists being numerous, let us not 
orget that the consumers are so too; and, if we say that agri 
culturists 
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culturists must adopt other measures if they cannot groew wheat, 
let us recollect that the consumers must be starved if they cannot 


buy it. Mo-y. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 22. The Excellency of the Litirgy: in four Discourses 
reached before the University of Cambridge, in November 181r. 
By the Reverend Charles Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s Col- 
-lege, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.111. Second Edition.’ 38. 6d. 

Cadell and Davies. 

In the first of these sermons, Mi. Simeon lays down a proposition, 
against which, on account of the serious consequences flowing from 
it, we must protest: viz. that ‘the historical parts of the Old 
Testament were intended by God to serve as emblems of those deep 
mysteries which were afterwards to be revealed.’ We readily admit 
that certain portions of the Bible are susceptible of being allego- 
rized, as St. Paul has allegorized the story of Sarah and Hagar 
{aria is xdrAmyogtuen) in the Epistle to the Galatians: but 
we deny that the historical parts were intended to be a series of 
emblems. If the first verse of Genesis, * In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’”” means any more or less 
than the plain fact asserted, it becomes a riddle rather than a re- 
velation, and all the absurdities of Emanuel Swedenbourg may be 
grafted on it. ) 

In the second discourse, Mr. S. repeats his assertion of an hidden 
import concealed under the literal meaning of Scripture; yet he 

urposes to employ the words of the text (Deut. v. 28, 29.) only 
ty way of accommodation: adding, the Liturgy of our Church 
was never in the contemplation of the sacred historian. He then 
enters on the professed design of his Lectures, which is ¢ to vindicate 
the use of our Liturgy, to display its excellence, and to direct the 
attention to one particular part which he conceives to be eminently 
deserving of notice in that place.” Under what Mr. S. terms a 
general vindication, he shews with much ability that ‘it is lawful 
in itself — expedient for us—and acceptable to God ;’ after which 
he proceeds to notice some particular objections. The objection to 
the burial-service is well obviated, and placed in a proper point of 
view. Asa general service, it breathes, as it ought, the spirit of 
love and charity ; and over the grave it is best to believe and hope 
the best. We should be sorry if it were left to the discretion of 
the officiating minister to throw a black or a white ball into the 
grave, as he might think fit.—The reply to the objection urged 
against the word “ regeneration,” in the baptism of infants, is not 
equally satisfactory : but this strong term is certainly neutralized in 
a great measure in the subsequent prayers; yet Mr. Simeon must 
not be allowed to compare the case of a baptized infant with that 
of a convert in the days of the apostles. St. Paul may say of 
the latter, he who has been baptized into Christ bas’ put on 
Christ, or made a profession of faith in Christ: but the’ infant 
cannot in this sense be said to have put on Christ. Mr. S., indeed, 
feels himself a little embarrassed; and, ‘ speaking the truth before 
God,’ he adds : 

‘Ido 
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¢ I do not mean, however, to say, that a slight alteration in'two 
or three instances would not bean improvement ; since it would take 
- off a burthen from many minds, and supersede the necessity of 
laboured explanations: but I -do mean to say, that there is no 
such omnnctinn to these expressions as to deter any conscientious 
person from giving his unfeigned assent and consent to the Liturgy 
altogether, or from using the particular expressions which we have 
been endeavouring to explain.’ : 

To prove the unrivalled excellence of the Liturgy, the preacher, 
in his third sermon, displays ‘ Its spirituality and purity — Its fulness 
and suitableness— Its moderation and candour.’ Here it is truly 
observed that ‘ it is not possible to read the Liturgy with candour, 
and not to see that the welfare of our souls is the one object of the 
whole ; and that the compilers of it had nothing in view, but. that 
in all our works begun, continued, and ended in God, we should 
glorify his holy name.’ 

Though Mr.S. contends, and very properly, for the general 
moderation and candour of the Liturgy, he does not omit to 
bring forwards that striking exception to it, the Athanasian Creed : 
¢ The damnatory clauses contained in that Creed do certainly 
breathe a very different spirit from that which pervades every other 
part of our Liturgy. As to the doctrine of the Creed, it is per- 
ectly sound, and such as ought to be universally received. But it is 
matter of regret that any should be led to pronounce a sentence of 
damnation against their fellow-creatures, in any case where God 
himself has not clearly and certainly pronounced it.? We wish that 
he had said no more, and had not attempted any sort of vindication ; 
especially when, after much fruitless exertion, he is forced to lament 
that the damnatory clauses are retained. ‘ For though I do verily 
believe, that those who deny the doctrine of the ‘irinity are in a 
fatal error, and will find themselves so at the day of judgment, I 
would rather deplore the curse that awaits them, than denounce it; 
and rather weep over them in my secret chamber, than utter anathemas 

ainst them in the house of God.’ This assertion proves that, if the 
author could have his choice, he would never read the Creed in its 
present form. 

An examination of the several parts of the Ordination-Service is 
undertaken in the last sermon. Here Mr. Simeon endeavours to 
soften down the meaning of “ being inwardly moved by the Hely 
Ghost ;”? and the candidate for holy orders, when he makes this 

rofession, must be supposed to use it in nearly the same sense which 
the preacher affixes to it: but, after all, to be “* inwardly moved by 
the Divine Spirit,’”’ and ‘to have a love to the souls of men,’ are 
expressions of different import. 

The eulogy which Mr. S. pronounces on the Liturgy is warm 
from the heart ; and we unite with him in thinking that, as a devo- 
tional composition intended for public use, it possesses pre-eminent 
merit. With him, however, we also feel the objections which he 
points out ; and we are surprized that so conscientious a preacher 
should not regard it as his bounden duty to recommend a revisal 2 

the 
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the Book of Common Prayer, in order that it might not. only be 
generally excellent, but be a glorious Liturgy, “ without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” Mo-y. 


Art. 23. Christianity a System of Peace. In two Letters. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 47. Dartonand Co. 1813. 

The proposition maintained in these Letters is so unquestionable as 
almost to be deemed a truism. Peace is the burden of the Christian 
code and the essence of Christian morality. As the example of the 
Saviour and the whole of his doctrine therefore point to this object, 
it was easy for the letter-writer to establish his position, which he has 

p effected with a truly Christian spirit. ‘The only question here 1s, how 
far the individual precepts of the Gospel can be applied to Siafes in 
their political relations? No advice is given by our Lord or his 
apostles respecting forms of government; nor is any precept ad- 
dressed to political establishments. Peace is enjoined, aud war 1s con- 
demned ; and, when kings and nations wage war against each other, 
they are not in that state in which the Gospel strives to place them. 
In other words, and strictly speaking, a warrior, as a warrior, ig not a 
Christian, howmuchsoever he may be one ia other respects, D° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. Remarks on Mad. de Stael’s Work on Germany ; in Four 
Letters, addressed to Sir James Mackintosh, Knt. M.P. 8vo. 
pp-162. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

Our comments on Mad. de Stael’s Allemagne were inserted in 
Vol. lxxii. p. 426.3; Ixxiil. p. 63. and 352.; and Ixxiv. p. 268. 
They terminated in advising our readers to bind up the first and se- 
cond volumes for preservation, and to burnthe third. In this opinion, 
we are much countenanced by the author of the present Remarks : 
who observes in the third volume a chapter intitled De ’ Amour dans le 
Mariage, which, in his opinion, is intended to extenuate adultery, 
and is therefore unfit for the moralizing female reader. He also finds in 
Delphine, and in other works of Mad. de Stael, passages of a similar 
complexion ; and, having pointed out or pointed at these passages, 
he inveighs against some of our brother-reviewers for giving the praise 
of taste, eloquence, and genius to the author of such exceptionable 
sentences. 

This charge involves an important question of conscientious mora- 
lity. Critical appretiation, according to the Remarker, is to be in- 
flicted in subserviency to the moral tendency of a book. If any 
work contains two or three pages or chapters of equivocal utility, it 
is not sufficient, he thinks, to denounce such pages or such chapters ; 
and, by counter-arguments, or warning declamations, to combat their 
supposed pernicious effect : the real merits of the author, he says, are 
in such case to be concealed: his learning is to be treated as igno- 
rance, his eloquence as sophistry, and his genius as dullness. ‘I'he 
erroneous inference of an author is thus to be opposed by the fraudu- 
lent description of his faculties and acquirements. 

' We think, on the contrary, that exact justice should be done, if 
possible, to each of an author’s characteristic qualities. If he teaches 
a libertine 
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a libertine philosophy, like Voltaire, let it be known: but let it also 
be known that he displaysa lively satiric wit. If he teaches a repub- 
r «a ¢ lican system, like Rousseau, let this be known: but let it also be | 
; known that he employs a warm picturesque eloquence, full of heroic 
sentiment. Literature contains within itself remedies for all the evils 
which it can occasion. We must add, too, that deception, for pur- 
poses ever so rious and moral, has still in it something which degrades 
and vitiates. Fraud may serve a cause, (fora time, at least, ) but will 
render that cause infamous; and those, who have recourse to calums 
nious misrepresentation, finally must be contented to forfeit the praise 
of judgment or of charity, and to incur the reproach of a mean‘and 


malicious mendacity. Tay. y. 





a 
Art. 25. 4 Critical Analysis of several striking and incongruous 

Passages in Mad. de Stael’s Work on Germany, with some Historical 

Accounts of that Country. By a German. 8vo. pp. 152. 

7s. 6d. Boards. Leigh. 1814. 

- ‘Phis Critical Analysis has great merit, and forms a convenient ap- 
pendix to bind up with the English translation of Mad. de Stael’s 
; Germany. Many imperfections of that translation are disclosed and 
' " corrected in it; and many apparent inconsistencies of the text are 
brought into contiguity, and instructively contrasted. The author, 
however, does not make sufficient allowance for that versatility in 
our. points of view which an altered temper of the mind occasions. We 
sometimes contemplate the same object when in a humour to admire, 
and when in a humour to ridicule ; and there is no incompatibility be- 
tween the heroic phraseology of the first delineation, and the con- 
temptuous phraseology of the second: both paint with equal truth of 
nature the same sight. “The artist who undertakes both an embellished 
and a caricatured likeness of one individual is not to be accused of in- 
consistency with himself ; nor ought Mad. de Stacl to be censured for 
sometimes returning to old topics, and exhibiting the wrong side of the 
same tapestry. Yet the present author, —to whose patriotic jealousies a 
something of irritability is to be forgiven, —too frequently complains 
of contradiction, where we find only contrast. By carrying the light 
to the other side, we do not make the white b/ack, though we make 
the clear obscure. 

The wniter’s partiality to his countrymen being somewhat strong, it 
as often oversteps the equity of indifference as Mad. de Stael’s satiric . 
propensity. For instance, at p.g8. we are gravely told that ¢ while 
the literature of other European nations is polluted by immoral and 
licentious publications, the German muse has remained uncontaminated.’ 
We recollect, however, that the English translator of Oberon, which 
is the best of all the German poems, felt himself obliged to suppress 
an entire canto on-account of its indecency ; and we can aver-that 
many other tales of Wieland contain passages, not freer perhaps than 
some that are to he found in Ariosto, but certainly such as must de- 
prive-the German, muse-of any claim to the appellation ¢ unconta- 
minated.’ Still, a respectable goodness of temper and a love of 
truth pervade this dissertation. : D° 
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Art.26. Appendix to Notes on a Journey through France, from 
Dieppe through Paris and Lyons, to the Pyrennees, and back 
through Toulouse, in July, August, and September, 1814, de- 
scribing the Habits of the People, and the Agriculture of the 
Country. By Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. pp.23. Arch and Co. 
1815. , 

An account of the * Notes,” to which the present pamphlet 
forms an Appendix, was given in our number for January last, 
P- 59.3 and we are not surprized that-a work displaying so much 
nice and unprejudiced observation should soon pass to a second 
edition. We are pleased, also, to find that this evidence ef public 
approbation has induced Mr. Birkbeck to subjoin additional .remarks 
to the first sketch of his journey ; though events “ passing strange” 
have ‘recently occurred, ‘which must prevent the English traveller 
from at present availing himself‘of any hints here given, or of 
making a fresh survey of the habits and agriculture of the French 
people. — On no particular is a greater discrepancy of evidence pre- 
valent than on the expence of travelling ; a discordance which prine 
cipally arises from the different modes of travelling. Mr. B., hows 
ever, 1s very confident that ‘ plain people ‘may visit France without 
spending their fortunes ;’ in proof of which he tells us that the part 
making the tour described in the ** Notes,” consisting ofa friend, 
himself, and his son, performed it for 7ol. sterling each person, 
including all expences ; which, supposing that the journey out and 
home occupied more than 80 days, is not 208. per diem travelling 
charges. 

Having adverted to Mr. B.’s hint on the slave-trade, we cannot 
now pass over in silence his judicious reflections on this interesting 
subject. He laments that the friends of the Africans have directed 
their whole strength against the slave-trade rather than against 
slavery itself; and he recommends an improvement in the condi- 
tion of negroes preparatory to a gradual emancipation, by which 
tlieir population in our islands would be such that the necessity of 
annual importations might be prevented, and the slave-trade abolished 
by drying up its source. The practicability of this system is evinced 
by the effects which, in two instances, have resulted from the hu- 
mane treatment of negroes on West Indian estates. 

In the course of his tour, Mr. B. took notice of the number of 
women that appeared on the French farms, engaged in the operations 
of husbandry ; and from this circumstance it has not only been in- 
ferred, but even roundly asserted, that a great deficiency of male 
population was experienced. He is far from giving his sanction to 
any inference or assertion of this kind; mA as we are probably 
commencing a new war, it is worth our while to attend to every 
circumstance which throws light on a point of sucha nature. This 
part of the Appendix, therefore, we shall extract, requesting the 
reader to attend to the fact which we have put in italics; and 
which, throughout the late war, has scarcelyever been regarded in 
our estimates of the drains on population by war. 

‘ 'This was a subject we never lost sight of ; and from observation 
and enquiry in every part of our journey, we were fully — 
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that the alléged disproportion between the sexes does not exist. The 
abstraction of men was not felt as a public grievance until the last 
two years of Buonaparte’s tyranny, when the draughts amounted to 
a number, as I was informed, considerably exceeding a million. 
Very many of these, however, as well as of former conscriptions, had 
returned when we visited France. Indeed, the proportion which the 


French armies bore to the mass of the people was little more than half 


of the number absorbed by our army and navy, in proportion to our 
entire population; and to these we have to add the prodigious number 
with us employed in commerce, who are equally abstracted from the 
home supply : yet we are not sensible of a paucity of males.’ 

Whether Mr. B.’s attempt to remove, at least in part, the 
horrible ideas which we have formed of the Conscription, will suc- 
ceed, is matter of great doubt ;. yet we ought not to overlook the 
statement given in the following passage : 

¢ I know nothing of military affairs; but from what I have seen 
of French officers and soldiers, I am struck with the difference in 
eharacter between an army drawn from all ranks by conscription, 
and whose.officers rise by merit; and one formed from the dregs of 
the lowest orders, or from the scum of the highest. And their de- 
meanour when disbanded differs as widely as their composition. The 
former return to their homes, resuming their stations among their 
peaceful fellow-citizens; whilst the. latter are too often wretched 
vagabonds, the terror and pests of society; and the officers, probably, 
a burthen to themselves, and a tax upon the community.’ 

We must not omit the subsequent notice, because it speaks volumes 
on the subject of poor Louis’s popularity with the French nation ; or 
rather the popularity with which his few friends invested him in spite 
of the multitude.:. 

‘ To shew the value of French addresses as marking the real state 
of public opinion; and also to shew the true character of their 
periodical press; the following fact may suffice. The good citizens 
of Nismes were first apprized of their own congratulatory address 
to the restored monarch by reading it in the Paris journals.’ 

All but the most stupid and infatuated must be aware that a 
monarch, after twenty years of absence from his kingdom, must be 
deprived by death.of most of those who were devoted to him; and 
that a new geheration will have arisen, altogether ignorant of him, and 
attached to the.person who occupies his place. A restoration, there- 
fore, after. such a period of exile, can scarcely be popular, unless a 
resurrection from the dead takes place at the same time. If, how- 
ever; addresses from the distant provinces are manufactured, it is 
easy to make a people appeat /oving, in spite of themselves. 

Other. parti are mentioned in this short Appendix, which we 
must pass over: but, as Mr. Birkbeck’s work professes to treat of 
French Agriculture, it may be proper to apprize the reader of his 
supplementary remarks on this subject. He admits that, at present, 
the outline of French husbandry remains the same: but he would not 
have usconclude that no improvement has taken place under that system. 

‘ Qmrthe contrdry;’ he says, * independent of the concurring tes- 
timotry of every well infermed person in every part of the kingdom, 
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we might with great safety infer that an advancement in agriculture: 
must of necessity follow the abolition of the innumerable Saints’ days, 
of all the feudal oppressions, of the ruinous corvées, and of tithes ; 
which latter were probably among the least of the burdéns which the 
Revolution removed from the shoulders of the French husbandmen. 
, tf welve years of revolutionary commotion, succeeded by twelve more 
- of military despotism, may have prevented those great systematic 
improvements which are the natural consequence of general pros- 
perity ; but agriculture is unquestionably advanced under the im- 
proved condition of every individual cultivator.’ 

We should like to send so intelligent a traveller as Mr. B. on a 
second stirvey, that he might enjoy an opportunity of amending or 
of confirming his first report ; and we are concerned to think that the 
renewal of war is Itkely to prevent the execution of such a project. M 

0-<Y- 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 27. The Glory of the latter Days: delivered on Wednesday 
Evening, Jan. 12. 1814, in the Independent Chapel, Mosley-street, 
Manchester, at one of the Associated Monthly Lectures ; with an 
Appendix, containing Illustrative Notes, extracted from various 
Authors. By W. Roby. §vo. pp. 100. Conder. 

Pulpit orators are often disposed to be poetical, and to prefer flights 
of imagination to the colder processes of induction and demonstration. 
Mr. Roby is of this class ; and, though he disclaims ¢ all wanderings 
into the regions of conjecture,’ he rides his yp full gallop into 
these very regions. What authority has he for his interpretations of 
Babylon and the Scarlet Whore ; and for asserting that all national 

rovernments will be converted into what he calls CAristocracies, and 
that the Millennial reign is now rapidly approaching? As St. John 

has not told him what he meant by Babylon, &c. the preacher’s con- 

jectures are of no more value than the poet’s dream. What good 

ground, moreover, has Mr. R. for roundly asserting that the /atter 

days will be marked by an exemption from the common calamities of 

jhuman life, that the grant of longevity will be renewed, and that a 

vast Increase of society will take place, accompanied by an extraor- 

dinary fertility of the earth? The preacher’s visionary explanations are 

(as we have said) more suited to a poem than to a sermon. He ig a 

little cautious, however, in stating the exact time at which his glorious 

latter days will commence: but, to give us some hope, he intimates that 
the period ‘is not very far distant.’ He adds: ‘ Several warm- 
hearted and judicious divines are expecting the glory of the latter 

days to appear in the course of fifty or sixty years, and some at a 

much earlier period. Should this hope be well founded, many of our 

young friends may live to see the commencethent of this glory 5 and 
we who’ are more advanced in life may expect to behold a growing 
brightness irradiating the moral hemisphere, and affording us a sure 
indication that the Sun of Righteousness is about to rise in full splen« 
dour. Supposing, as others apprehend, that this day be deferred to 
twe hundred years from the present time, even at this distant point 
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of view it presents a very animating prospect: a prospect which 
should gladden the heart of every Christian.’ 

The divines to whom Mr. R. alludes may be warm-hearted or 
rather warm-fancied, but they cannot be judicious; because sound 
judgment would restrain them from indulging in such vague con- 


clusions. j Mo xy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ Mr. Cary presents his compliments to the Editor of the Monthly Re- 
view, and begs leave to submit for his consideration the following statement 
with reference to the critique on the translation of Dante in the last 
Review; which Mr. C. will take it as a favour if the Editor will allow to 

a r at the conclusion of the next Review. First, That wherever Thou and 
You, Thine and Your, have seemed to be indiscriminately used, the former 
of each always relates only to the person addressed, the latter to others 
also; in whic negate the original has been strictly followed; one instance 
may suffice for all: 


—— Se ¢u ben la tua Fisica note 


T'u troverai, non dopo molte carte, 
Che l’arte vostra, &c. Inferno, C. xi. 


Secondly, That the word mepictNe is used as a word of three syllables by 
Shakspeare, Much ado about Nothing, A. 3. S. 2., and impulse accented on 


the latter syllable by Milton, P. L. B. 9. v.530., and by na ag as quoted in 
Johnson’s Dictionary under the word impulse ; and thirdly, That Beatrice 
has been invariably made to consist of four syllables, as it does in the 


Italian.’ 


In reply to Mr. Cary’s polite note, we beg leave to state, rst, that, 
in many of the instances of the indiscriminate use of the singular and 
plural pronoun, no change of persons is apparent ; 2dly, that no ob- 
solete authority will justify any needless departure from the generally 
approved accentuation of the present day ; and, gdly, that if Beatrice 
must be — read as consisting of four syllables, some of the 
lines in which it occurs exceed the bounds of legitimate rhythm. Muir. | 








M. R. is informed that we have not seen the work to which the 
note with that signature refers. 





We are obliged to postpone the consideration of other letters. 





o> Our readers are requested to observe that the APPENDIX to 
this Volume of the Review will be published on the 1st of June, with 
the Number for May; and to give directions to their booksellers for 
its transmission with that Number, since otherwise they will probably 
not receive it, and their setts will be incomplete. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1. Cours de Belles Lettres, &c.; i.e. ‘A Course of Fine 
Literature, by J. G. Dusnois Fontanexxe, Professor of Belles 
Lettres, and of History, &c. &c. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1813. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 8s. 


ITERARY history is become the favourite topic of the Con- 
' tinent; and perhaps the time is only now arrived for 
treating it with settled propriety. The extensive com- 
parison, which modern reading has instituted between the 
AU. | master-pieces of different nations, has shaken those prejudices 
| which locally assigned an undue value to the works of some 
eminent writers: men of different sects and countries have 
entered the lists of controversial criticism ; and we now know 
from experience how much delights essentially, and how much 
accidentally, in each of the greater works of art. The boasts 
of idolatrous admiration are every where consigned to con- 
tempt ; and faults and beauties are described in relative pro- 
portion and with definite precision, Sw/zer’s Theory of the 
Fine Arts had the merit of founding in Europe the reformation 
of literary taste ; and his countrymen the lies have been 
especially active in marshalling with completeness, and in ap- 
preciating with equity, the enduring trophies of poetry and 


eM. 

. FoNTANELLE, with something less than German erudi- 

tion, undertakes a course of Fine Literature; for thus, we 
App. Rev. VoL. LXxvI. Gg presume, 
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presume, our language can express the gallicism belles lettres, 
as well as the term Fine Arts corresponds to that of Beaux Arts*. 
His lectures were delivered in the central school of the depart- 
ment of Isére, at Grenoble, and were first addressed in 1798 
to official pupils : but a mixed audience of both sexes crowded 
to partake the instruction. The author is since dead ; and his 
executors publish the lectures from a manuscript, in which are 
some /acune indicating the intention of future interpolations. 

The preface is whimsically thrown into the form of a dia- 
logue, and apologizes for publishing after Laharpe; whose 
analogous production is here characterized as incomplete, and 
whose judgment is described as narrowed by the prejudices of 
the old school. In fact, it is concerning the drama that Laharpe 
was principally worthy of attention; and, since the work of 
Schlegel, all other dramatic criticism is become superfluous. 
The present author concludes his preliminary address by ob- 
serving, that he has been less solicitous to offer mew than to 
furnish just ideas ; that the principles of the good, the fair, 
and the true, are to be sought in nature, and have been already 
recognized by philosophy ; and that to collect and to ratify the 
sentiments of predecessors will form a better pledge for sound- 
ness of instruction, than to aim at surprize by rash innovation. 

Section i. sketches a general history of the progress of the 
arts and sciences. Nothing is said of Hebrew writ, which, 
until it was translated into Greek, produced no effect on Euro- 
pean culture: nor is Greek literature investigated back to its 
cradle, which seems to have been Miletus, but is traced as 
usual from Athens to Alexandria, and thence to Constantinop!e. 
Roman literature is described in order. ‘Then is noticed the 
revival of letters; with the progress of illumination from Italy 
to Spain, to France, to England, and to Germany. A curious 
question here occurs, viz. which of the four languages, Italian, 
French, English, or German, has stocked Europe with the 
greater mass of permanent and classical writings ? 

The second section treats in general of fine literature, and 
appears to us originally to have formed the introductory lec- 
ture ; since it opens with an address to the audience, and pre- 
serves a much more oratorical form than the preceding historic 
sketch. The author professes to take Quintilian for his model 
and guide; and to endeavour to diffuse his comments over the 
entire mass of extant literature, in the manner of the Institutes. 
We meet with the ingenious observation that it is beauty which 
preserves truth ; and that every idea, however just, is in danger 





* A similar work, by M. Breton, was reported in the Appendix to 
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of becoming useless to mankind, of being neglected or for- 
gotten, until it has been attractively framed by the poet or the 
orator. ‘Those ideas only are kept in circulation among the 
influential minds of a community, which have been fixed into 
the master-pieces of composition. The gem, until it is set, 
glimmers as vainly and obscurely as in the unfathomed caves 
of ocean. Habitually to shun the very perusal of mediocrity, 
to consult only the great writers, and to converse exclusively 
with the perennial minds of the human race, is a counsel here 
given; which, though it be frequently repeated, is practically too 
much neglected. r 

A third lecture sketches the syllabus of the entire course ; 
introducing also a panegyric on that system of public instruc- 
tion which had been recently organized by the republican go- 
vernment of France, and under which M. Fonrane.Le had ob- 
tained his professorial chair. Writers who have distinguished 
themselves in grammar, philosophy, or history, are not to be 
discussed in the ensuing course, the field being sufficiently 
comprehensive without them. 

A fourth lecture treats of eloquence, and collects many 
traits of concise and sudden impression, such as the dramatist 
is required to make. ¢ The sparks of expression,’ says the author, 
‘ proceed from the glow of feeling: where the sensibility is 
great, the language will be strong: when you become moved, 
you will move others.’ 

In the fifth lecture, which is intitled an abridged history of 
thought, the faculties of animals are compared with those of 
man; and the question of Lucretius is agitated, whether we 
have eyes for sight, or sight for eyes. Condillac is the meta- 
physical writer chiefly followed. — Lecture vi. sketches the 
progress of writing: but this, as well as the preceding lecture, 
appears to us to wander from the topic, and to undertake in- 
vestigations which rather belong to the antiquary and the meta- 
physician than to the zesthetic philosopher. Here the intro- 
ductory portion of the book terminates ; and the lessons hence- 
forth become graver and longer: the way is more beaten, and 
the stages are more distant. 

Eloquence constitutes the first grand division. The funeral 
sermons of the AXgyptians are mentioned as the earliest recorded 
efforts of premeditated oratory; and the laudations of the 
Romans, which were borrowed from them, sometimes included 
women*, ‘Che harangues of Demosthenes carried deliberative 





* “© Pro auro ad liberandam a Gallis Romam collato, gratia acte, 
honorque additus, ut earum, sicut virorum, post mortem esset laudatio.”? 
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eloquence, as the orations of Cicero carried forensic eloquence, 
to the highest attainable perfection. A list of the principal 
funeral orations of the French is given, in which Bossuet espe- 
cially is stated to have excelled: he is, however, rather deficient 
in imagination. The eulogy of Marcus Aurelius by Thomas 
is more justly praised. 

Under the head Rhetoric, M. FonTANELLE treats first of in. 
vention. The best preparation always consists in reading two or 
three compositions by eminent writers, similar in their purpose 
and form to that which is intended. A silent transplantation 
of the common-places, a solemn parody of the peculiar orna- 
ments, will usually result ; and thus the mind applies the antient 
model to the new occasion. An apt illustration is the use 
made of Pausanias by the modern author of the travels of Ana- 
charsis. Cicero advises the orator to stock his memory with 
general observations and maxims applicable to all ordinary 
topics, and to interweave them on each specific occasion. It is 
also frequently useful to writers to translate, from foreign 
tongues, scraps that are remarkable for diction or for sentiment, 
and to insert such imported beauties in domestic composition. 
Plagiarism is one of the most convenient and most common 
figures of rhetoric ; and it is chiefly blame-worthy when the 
borrowers take more than their new purpose requires, when 
they remove the cobwebs with the furniture, and, as Plautus 
expresses it, * rem auferunt cum pulviculo.” 

Imagination is the ensuing topic; it forms the chief instru- 
ment of invention. A concise view is given of the different 
mythologies which it has created: Rousseau and Diderot are 
compared ; and much excursive matter is introduced concerning 
the origin of society. 

Disposition, or, as we should say, arrangement, is next 
taught. Jn works of science and philosophy, —in what are 
called dry studies, — arrangement may be formal, and method 
obvious: but, in proportion as a work aspires to be oratorical 
or poetical, the distribution of the parts must be less pedantic, 
and appear to result from a growing zeal in the author’s mind 
rather than from a preconceived plan. The plot of the Aneid, 
or the order of those incidents which compose its fable, is so far 
grossly unskilful, that the more interesting portions occur in the 
early part of the poem. AA like inversion of the law of climax 
also mars the tragedy of the Cid, the latter acts of which de- 
cline in impressiveness. 


. 


Discourse is subdivided into its usual parts. ‘The exordium, 
or beginning, is first discussed ; and Rousseau’s admirable intro- 
duction to the Savoyard vicar’s confession of faith is cited as an 
exemplary passage. An appearance of negligence, of careless- 
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ness, or of indifference, in the speaker or writer, provided that 
something be thrown in to excite curiosity in the hearer or rea- 
der, is the most expedient style of proem; and powers must 
be kept in reserve, which are to render the close more striking 
than the commencement. Next, and under the name Proposi« 
tion, 1s treated the second part of a speech; the exposition, 
or unfolding, of the subject, is here meant: it is commonly 
narrative. Thirdly, comes the confirmation, or proof of the 
facts advanced; which is branched through successive lectures, 
and involves details peculiar to the instruction of the French 
barrister. The Abbé Maury’s panegyric of Saint Louis is cited 
with applause: it was pronounced in 1772. Finally, the pe- 
roration is discussed; which should skilfully condense all that 
has gone before, emphatically repeat the stronger grounds of 
inference, and press the desired decision with every possible 
energy. 

Elocution, or delivery, succeeds to discourse, or compo- 
sition. A want of neatness is perceptible in the management 
of this and some other subdivisions: many comments occur, 
which, however just and amusing, do not illustrate the 
subject under notice: some repetitions ought to be suppressed : 
and many of the remarks on pronunciation and prosody 
concern the-French language only. Figures of rhetoric are 
improperly classed under this head. Declamation, on the 
contrary, forms with propriety the topic of peculiar lectures ; 
in which curious details are given respecting the pantomimic 
spectacles of the Romans. 


¢ Garrick,’ says the author, p. 404. vol. I., ¢ carried this theatric 
art to an eminent height. I will mention one instance of which I 
was myself a witness in 1768. At Paris, I met him in a house, the 
lady of which asked him, after supper, to give the company some 
specimen of that art which made so much impression on the English 
stage. He undertook to tell us the story of Othello, and rose at 
the moment at which his jealous feelings first acquire ascendancy, by 
finding a handkerchief which he had presented to his beloved Desde- 
mona, and which he believes her to have transferred with her affections 
to another. With this evidence in his hand, Othello enters the 
chamber in which his wife was sleeping, in the security of innocence. 
Garrick first went up to the chimney, leaned there with one elbow, 
laid on the mantle-piece the fatal handkerchief, and in his counte- 
nance, which we saw by reflection from the mirror, he successively 
painted the agitations of a husband now doating, now indignant, but 
always vehement in his sensibility. 

‘ From the deep grief of meditation, we saw him pass to anger, 
and then to tenderness: he shed tears, he gave himself up to the 
most frightful despair, seemed to hesitate between love and vengeance, 
and at last to be possessed by fury. He then seized again the 
handkerchief, and proceeded with it as if to strangle, I was going to 
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say, or to stifle his victim, a lady of the company having been placed 
on a sofa to represent the unfortunate Desdemona. 
¢ This terrific dumb show terminated here; and, to those who 


knew not Shakspeare, it explained the spirit and communicated the 
emotion of his tragic energy.’ 


A concise history of eloquence forms the concluding lecture 
of the first volume. With considerable ignorance of our litera- 
ture, the author laments ¢ that the master-pieces of orato 
pronounced in the British parliament, recorded from memory, 
and enfeebled by the reporter, are condemned, like all produc- 
tions of the moment, to annihilation, and are totally lost to 
posterity.’ 

Volume II. opens with the theory of poetry. To an intro- 
ductory division of the subject, succeeds an amusing dissert- 
ation on the origin and spirit of mythologic fable. It is 
remarked that religions founded on the imagination are more 
tolerant than those which are founded on the reason; the 
spirit of proselytism being less apt to attach itself to the poet 
than to the arguer. 

Of the several forms of poetic art, the epopea is analyzed first; 
and the poems of Ossian are here considered as genuine, and 
adduced as really authentic monuments of the natural state of 
poetry among a rude and barbarous people. The Edda has pre- 
served specimens of early native northern song, but in Ossian 
the manners are as much out of costume as in Telemachus, 
and incommode the memory with pictures as dcceptious. 
The action of an epic poem is here required to be noble and 
single. Oberon does not fulfil these conditions; yet it is the 
most attractive narrative-poem which has been published in 
Europe since Tasso’s Jerusalem. ‘The importance of a plan 
well considered, and progressive as to its interest, is patiently 
enforced. ‘The decaying animation of Virgil, the incoherence 
of Ariosto, the mythological anachronism of Caméens, the 
superhuman incidents of Milton, and the geographic detail of 
Ercilla, are censured in turn as they deserve. Homer also is 
blamed for an excessive division of interest among the different . 
personages of his poem; and M. FonTane ve advises us on 
the contrary to concentrate attention on one leading individual, 
and to make each character and every incident subordinate to 
bringing out the single hero of the piece. ‘The Iliad has too 
much of the disconnection which offends in the Orlando ; and 
its successive adventures are often episodical, affecting but 
little the main catastrophe, and happening during but not 
because of the displeasure of Achilles. 

The Epopea is dissected into its several component parts ; 
and a separate critique is allotted to the Exposition, the Invo- 
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cation, the Fore-scene, (?Avant-scene,) the Characters, the 
Episodes, and the Marvellous. 

In comparing the principal expositions, the shortest and 
simplest are preferred: perhaps, there is little occasion for any 
prefatory description of the fable, or plot. The invocation, 
also, is a needless and superfluous part of many epic poems. 
A curious bull is Voltaire’s invocation at the beginning of the 
Henriade ; he calls on Truth to lead Fable to his assistance. — 
About the fore-scene, little is said: yet it is a very difficult 
part of the structure of an epopea to communicate the events 
which have preceded the opening of the action, with sufficient 
fulness, naturally, and without fatigue. Virgil makes Atneas 
relate his own adventures: but this length of narrative, seldom 
interrupted by the comments of the patient Dido, has in it a 
monotonous formality which a narration undertaken by the 
poet in his own person would not have manifested. The 
poet can put every thing into action; he knows what passes 
among gods as well as among men, and can overhear the 
soliloquy of the traitor or the council of the foe: but 
his hero is necessarily condemned to that one-side view of 
every incident and phenomenon, which is the necessary lot 
of an individual human observer. Hence all narrations by 
the personages of the poem have in them something anti-dra- 
matic, which abates the vivacity and lessens the interest, when- 
ever a comprehensive view is to be taken of the event so told. 
We object to the French tragedies that the preliminary matter 
always, and the catastrophe often, (as in Racine’s Phédre,) are 
narrated by some confidant ; and we require to have the whole 
action acted. It is not less a violation of the true spirit of 
epic poetry to introduce historical passages; and to bring a 
story-teller on the stage, instead of the personages in the plot. 
Klopstock, in his Messiah, frequently bursts into dialogue ; 
which is better than sinking into chronicle. 

The characters are justly considered as the most important 
features of the epopea; and their consistency, variety, greatness, 
probability, distinction, and pathos, constitute the chief diffi- 
culty of the poetic artist. It is for excellence in this depart- 
ment that Homer is preferred to all other epic poets. Virgil’s 
characters are mostly cold, unmarked, and not attaching. Milton 
and Kiopstock fall short even of Virgil in this respect. Tasso, 
on the contrary, surpasses him: the characters in the Jerusalem 
being distinct, various, attractive, and animated. 

Episodes find an apologist in M. FonTANELLE: but a severe 
eritic would complain of whatever tends to detach the attention 
and solicitude of the reader from the main purpose of the poem. 
Tasso’s Olindo and Sofronia may form a captivating tale: but, 
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if Olindo had been involved in the progress of_ the story, and 
instead of an episodical had become an implicated personage, 
this part of the fable would seemingly not have been the less 
beautiful. Such, we are told, was Tasso’s intention : but, when 
he perceived that Olindo, to be consistent, must become a 
deserter or a traitor, it was found best to drop him. The 
episode of Ines de Castro is but a splendid blemish of the 
Lusiad. . 

The marvellous is next discussed; and, though a common, this 
is not an exhausted topic. Colley Cibber published a rhapsody 
on the subject in 1751, and others have since as unsuccessfully 
attempted the speculation. Criticism as yet has no where per- 
‘manently established a rational theory of the marvellous. ‘The 
first principle which we should be for advancing, and in which 
we differ somewhat from M. FonTANELLE, is this; that, in 
the human agency of the poem, should always be found a 
sufficient cause, or motive, for all the human conduct. Homer 
adheres strictly to this principle throughout the Iliad; and so 
does Pope in the Rape of the Lock. If Pallas had not taken 
Achilles by the hair, and bidden him sheath his sword, his 
own good sense would have brought on the action; and if Iris, 
in the shape of Laodice, had not conducted Helen to the 
Sczan gate, the real Laodice would have done so. The mytho- 
logy is there to decorate and to aggrandize, but never to cause any 
thing to happen which would not else have occurred. Storms 
and calms, heats and colds, and all the accidents of nature 
which influence the fortunes of human affairs, are within 
the province of the gods: but, whenever this interposition, 
instead of being merely miraculous, becomes supernatural, a 
great absurdity is committed ; incidents are made to originate 
as they never can have originated, all probability is destroyed, 
and all illusion.is put to flight. An abuse of the marvellous 
is frequent in Tasso ; as when the knights, who are in search 
of Rinaldo, pass the straits of Gibraltar to reach the gardens of 
Armida. — A dissertation on epic style terminates this sub- 
division. Several beautiful similes here adduced are elegantly 
discussed ; and a cursory sketch of the principal poets com- 
pletes the lecture. 

To the romantic epopea a separate attention is allotted, we 
know not why. ‘lasso surely belongs to this class, as well as 
Ariosto. Some forgotten poems of the Italians are analysed, 
such as the Artemidoro of Tellucini; which describes travels 
and exploits performed in the old world by native Americans 
from the new. Some Columbian poet will probably under- 
take to refashion this earliest celebration of his countrymen. 
A French translation of the Ricciardetto, by the uncle of General 
Dumuuriez, is highly praised. 

Burlesque 
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Burlesque poetry succeeds. A parody of the Jerusalem 
Delivered exists, intitled Malmantile racquistato. Some quo- 
tations are given from the excellent French translation of 
Hudibras; and an amusing poem by Voltaire is aptly compared 
to one of those enchanting syrens, whose attractions even the 
man who respects himself cannot always resist, but in whose 
company he is unwilling to be seen. 

Dramatic poetry forms the next grand division. First is 
treated the history of the art among the antients and amon 
the southern Europeans: secondly, are examined the English 
theatre and the northern drama. We appeal from the partial 
judgment of M. FonTANELLE to the comprehensive equity of 
M. Schlegel. —To Greek tragedy the present author gives the 
preference over Gothic. He talks of the four great masters 
of the tragic art in France; reckoning the plays of Credillon 
as worthy to confer a reputation: but even the best of them, 
Rhadamisthe et Zenobie, is no longer borne. ‘The Unities, the 
Exposition, the Characters, the Intrigue or Knot, the Catas- 
trophe or Unravelling, and the Style, are the heads of dis- 
cussion. A short survey of the modern productions in this 
line prepares the conclusion of the second volume. 

Comedy succeeds to tragedy; and the same native prejudice 
in favour of the French school of art recurs. It is, however, 
in this case more excusable, since ridicule is indigenous; and 
the seats of refinement have apparently the greatest right to 
legislate respecting the merits and direction of a sneer. A fre- 
quent fault of French comedy consists in treating adultery with 
levity, as in George Daudin, and in the marriage of Figaro. 
— The drama, or sentimental comedy, and the opera, or lyric 
drama, next pass under review. Every nation should aim at a 
vernacular opera ; it contrikutes to soften the language for reci- 
tative and musical declamation; it speedily bestows a taste for 
harmony, grace, and beauty; it diffuses mythological in- 
struction; it multiplies the luxuries of reminiscence ; and it 
prolongs the wings of fancy. The poet of the opera is advised 
to submit in every thing to the musician. ‘The French opera 
excels the Italian opera in form, by making the ballets into a 
part of the piece itself. 

From the drama, the lecturer descends to the eclogue, or: 
bucolic dialogue ; and thence to the monody, which is sub- 
divided into the heroid and the elegy. Satire is the ensuing 
topic ; its forms are dramatic, epistolary, and didactic. The 
theory of the epigram is discussed under this head, and the 
following specimen is cited with applause; it was written 
under an engraving representing in medallions three Parisian 
writers ; 

“ Le 
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“ Le graveur a placé Voltaire 
Entre La Beaumelle et Freron ; 
Ce serait vraiment un calvaire, 
S’il s’y trouvait un bon larron.’’ 


A third part of the course of lectures is allotted to lyric 
poetry ; and a fourth to didactic, which terminates the third 
volume of the work. 

In Volume IV. the apologue, or A®sopian fable, is first 
treated. ‘The Ioquacity of Gay is censured, and the delicacy 
of Pignotti is applauded: but La Fontaine is preferred to either. 
—The Tale next comes under notice. Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
are criticized as a collection of tales: to La Fontaine the palm 
is undeservedly given before Voltaire ; and Wieland, who sur- 
passed both, is not even mentioned. 

A chapter is allotted to Miscellanies, in which some sonnets 
are quoted: they are the three well-known but not admirable 
specimens which appear in every French book of criticism, 
from Desbarreaux, Fontenelle, and Deshoulieres. Has no modern 
poet added a single good sonnet to the old and narrow list ?— 
The following verses, addressed by Voltaire to the Princess 
Ulrica Eleonora, sister of Frederic the Second, then King of 
Prussia, are quoted as an instance of happy audacity : 


“© Souvent uh peu de verité 
Se méle au plus grossier mensonge. 
Cette nuit, dans Perreur d’un songe, 
Au rang des rois gn monté ; | e/ 
Je vous aimais alors, et j?osais vous le dire! i“ 
Les dieux a mon reveil ne m’ont pas tout oté ; 
Je n’ at perdu que mon empire.”’ 


They were thus translated into Latin by the Chevalier de 
Maodeéne : 


“ Sepe aliquid veri secum mendacia ducunt. 
Hae nocte in SOMNO, demens, regnare putavi $ 
Te ardebam, Princeps 3 audebam dicere. Mane, 
Amisi imperium 3 non abstulit omnia numen.”” 


The third division treats in a cursory manner of histery and 
of romaace. The novelists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries pass in amusing review ; and a lecture is consecrated 
to epistolary writing, and another to translation. Finally oc- 
curs some enumeration of the best books and authors concern- 
ing the theory of criticism: in which line, the Latin and 
French writers are familiar to M. FonTraNnE.LLE, but not those 
who adorn the other modern European languages. 

This course constitutes a good introduction to French litera- 
ture, the master-pieces of which are indicated with few omis- 
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sions, and are appreciated with relative justice. Concerning 


antient literature, however, the information is scanty and or- 
dinary ; and it repeats, without corrective animadversion, the 
notices and judgments of Rollin and Laharpe. Of the modern 
languages, the author is probably acquainted only with the 
Italian ; since his criticisms pervade sufliciently the writings in 
that tongue, but do not embrace the English and German poets 
with an air of equal familiarity. We observe many repetitions, 
both of opinion and of exemplification, which, had the lecturer 
lived to be his own editor, would no doubt have disappeared 
from his work:—we detect also some deficiencies; the 
chapter on Songs, for instance, is so vacant, that we suspect 
the author to be no thorough son of Anacreon, but somewhat 
deaf to the charms of melody. 

The earlier French critics are deservedly forgotten; the 
Battewx, and Bossus, and Rollins, being laid aside by the rising 
or risen generation. Voltaire produced that revolution in 
French taste which occasioned their works to pass away. 
With an air of adherence to established reputations, he 
undermined many; he sank Virgil, he lifted Tasso, he 
narrowed the list of popular classics in every department, 
and he annihilated all the mystical literature. Since his 
time, Diderot, Marmoniel, and Laharpe, who were much his 
friends, have attained rank as writers on criticism, and have 
contributed to diffuse and to sanction the judicious innova- 
tions of Voltaire. M. FonTanevye also is of this new 
school ; and he is much freer from the prejudices of French 
taste, and from the trammels of French art, than Botleau or 
Corneille: but this relative victory over antient and local 
bigotry, though it may elevate him high among French, may 
leave him low among other European critics. That which is 
liberality at Paris may be narrowness of mind at Weimar; and, 
for want of studying Sulzer, Lessing, Manso, and Schleg el, 
M. FonTANELLE may have remained behind the spirit of his 
age, and may want the comprehensive glance of an accom- 
plished judge of composition. Madame de Stael alone among 
French writers appears to us to have acquired the taste of the 
times ; and to possess sufficient plasticity of genius to enter into 
the master-works of different nations on their appropriate prin- 
ciples. We surmise, therefore, that M. FonTANELLE will 
obtain higher rank at home than in neighbouring countries ; 
and that he will rather be consulted and followed for that which 
relates to the literature of the south, than for his remarks on 
the productions of the northern nations. 
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Art. Il. Les Vers dorés de Pythagore expliqués, &c.3 i.e. The 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras explained, and now first translated 
into harmonious French Verse ; preceded by a Discourse on the 
Essence and Form of Poetry among the principal Nations of the 
Globe, addressed to the Class of the French Language and Liter. 
ature, and to that of Antient History and Literature, in the Insti- 
tute of France. By Fasre-D’Otiver. 8vo. Paris. 1813. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 12s. 


i lke end and aim of the philosophy of Pythagoras were to in- 

struct men, to purify them from their vices, to deliver them 
from their errors, to bring them back to virtue and truth, 
and, after having conducted them through all the gradations of 


intellectual improvemert, to-make them similar to the immortal — 


gods. For this purpose, Pythagoras divided his doctrine into 
two parts; by the first, his disciples are counselled to purge 
themselves from every stain, to pierce the darkness of ignorance, 
and to.attain virtue ; by the second, he employed his virtue 
thus acquired in uniting himself with the divinity, by whose 
means he arrived at perfection. These two divisions are 
strongly defined in the Golden Verses. Hierocles, who appears 
to have grasped their whole meaning, palpable and mysterious, 
designates them in his Commentaries by two words; which, 
according to his explanation, convey all the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras, viz. Purification and Perfection. In conformity with the 
above plan, the Golden Verses are divided into Ilapacxevy, Pre- 
paration; KaSapois, Purification; and Tedsiorys, Perfection. 
With the first of these divisions we may dispense; indeed it is 
hypercritical and pedantic, as any reader will perceive who is 
accustomed to the more ordinary divisions of these celebrated 
verses. 

The appellation Golden is conferred on these lines according 
to the general usage of the antients, who compared every thing 
with gold which they conceived to be intrinsically beautiful ; 
thus by the Golden Age they impressed the idea of an age of 
virtue and of happiness; and by the Golden Verses, verses com- 
prizing all that is pure and moral in the regulation of life. 
‘These verses were attributed to Pythagoras, not as their au- 
thor, but because the favoured dis¢iple, who reduced his pre- 
cepts to a metrical conciseness, was known to have composed 
them in exact conformity with the dictates of his master. The 
name of this disciple was Lysis. After the death of his master, 
when his enemies‘in the moment of their triumph had raised 
at Crotona that terrible persecution which cost the lives of so 
— Pythagoreans, who were crushed under the ruins of their 

chool, Lysis, fortunately escaping from these disasters, retired 
into Greece; where, in his ardour for the sect whose _ 
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he had embraced, he drew up the formulary of his master’s 
doctrine. 

M. Fasre-D’O. iver professes to have followed the Greek 
text, according to the commentary of the younger Casaubon, and 
interpreted into Latin by Curterius. We have many internal 
evidences, however, for assuming that the Latin translation has 
formed the basis of the present French version. The dissert- 
ation which precedes the verses, and which mars the fair face 
of one hundred and seventy-five octavo pages, is, according to 
the custom of the works of this day, a strange farrago of fine 
things said on every earthly subject, purporting to be a disser- 
tation on the essence and form of poesy.. For the glorious 
indefinite, for grave absurdity, for prolix pertness, for reading 
ill-directed and worse-applied, for serene dulness, conscious of 
but never smiling at its own vacuity, we may boldly match 
these same pages with any effusion of antient or of modern 
lore. Another author, if unacquainted with Greek metre and 
Greek derivation, would have concealed his ignorance for a 
breathing time, by submitting the revision of the press toa 
more skilful eye: but M. Fasre-D’OLIveT, with an unsus- 
pecting frankness, scruples not to grace even his title-page with 
two faise quantities : 

"Aciow ouverois, bypas @ éribsoSe BeBnaros. 
This is honest; and in the same happy indifference for trifles, 
he prints daxewla for didxertas. — juaprados for apaprados. — 
apo omimles for xpoomimles.— AaSumepSev for xaSumepdev. x.7. A. 
In a long work, we are not surprized at a few errors: but, 
when a volume extending to 407 pages is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of 70 lines, it is no great exaction to demand that every 
single word composing the thesis should be, strictly speaking, 
Greek. With all allowance for human error, however, we 
are disinclined to extend our clemency to ostentatious ignor- 
ance that glories in its own bombast. We will treat our 
readers with a few Greek derivations. [loses is derived from 
the Phoenician word phohe, a voice, mouth, language, discourse; 
and from ish, a superior being :—’Evpu%sxy, from the Phoenician 
robe, vision, brightness, evidence ; and dich, any thing that in- 
structs, or marks out: —‘Hpaxajs, from err, which in Dutch 
signifies a master; and alles, the whole. Instead of Dutch, 
the author calls it Phoenician. — Meveaaos, from men, the 
faculty of reason; and aosh, the principal agent : — Exomoios, 
from aphor, a passionate burst, a whirlwind; and phohe, a dis- 
course, as before : —— Evyodmos, from mola, accomplished; and 
phoh, which latter word does wonders with the author:—‘Ounpos, 
from mera, a focus of light: —Tpaywiia, from tpayys, rough 
an 
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and way, a song. These little jewels will be found scattered 
through pages 16. 38. 54. 56. 61. 72, 73. 79.3 and the adven. 
turous in quest of such riches will find them equally dispensed 
in many other parts of the work. 

Having offered this treat to the voluptuous in metre and 
etymology, we close the book, all attractive as it may be to the 
literary class to which it is addressed ; tearing ourselves awa 
from the magic of its contents, with a profound sense of the 
obligation under which we have been placed by its author, for 
much unexpected diversion. Bl 
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Art. IIT. Vie Publique et Privée, &c.; i. ¢. The Public and Pri. 
vate Life of Louis XVI., with an Historical Narrative of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, the Duchess of Angouléme, 
and the late Dauphin. By M. A. With an Introduction by M. de 
Sales. Small 8vo. pp. 446. Paris. 1814. 


We: need scarcely observe that this volume was published 
before the unfortunate brother of the equally unfortunate 
sovereign, who is the object of it, had been obliged a second 
time to quit his native Jand; and that a degree of interest 
attached to it at the time of its appearance which will now be 
considerably abated. We shall, however, make a concise re- 
port of it, because it is on the whole a much better compilation 
than the majority of the productions of the French press, which 
are evidently manufactured with a view to a temporary sale. 
The writer begins with some general observations on the cha- 
racter of Louis XVI., and proceeds to fill up the body of his 
narrative with ‘a detail of the principal events of his reign. 
The twelve years from 1775 to 1787 exhibited little beyond 
the ordinary routine of government-affairs : but the convocation 
of the States-General was a prelude to a scene of difficulty, far 
beyond the troubles which had fallen to the lot of any monarch 
in modern history. The author has devoted himself, however, 
more to an account of the personal behaviour of Louis, than to 
an explanation of the general course of the Revolution. — We 
begin with some extracts from the passages relating to his earlier 
years. ) 
¢ Louis XVI. was tall, well proportioned, and possessed of unu- 
sual bodily strength; his mother being of the electoral family of 
Saxony, whose stature is well known to be considerably beyond the 
ordinary size. His lips, like those of most of the Bourbons, were 
somewhat thick; and in his latter years he had begun to grow 
rather corpulent, without losing his good looks. Ona first meeting, 
his manner was somewhat reserved, but a farther intercourse seldom 
failed to. place his amiable disposition in a striking light. He was 
remarkably temperate, having been accustomed in 5 youthful years 
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to drink nothing but water, and even afterward taking very little wine. 
The tenderness of his heart afforded a remarkable contrast to his 
bodily strength, since he could not hear an account of any misfortune, 
public or private, without being visibly affected; nor could he look 
at an unfortunate person without affording him relief. He was very 
devout, and was consequently the more obnoxious to the irreligious 
leaders of the Revolution. He was also fond of reading, and was in 
the habit of allotting a long time to a book, for the purpose of making 
extracts. He had acquired the English language, and had actually 
written a translation of Walpole’s ‘* Historic Doubts on the Life of 
Richard ITI.,”” an edition of which was printed from his MS. in 
the year 1800. Geography was also with him a very favourite 
study : but the great merit of his character rests on his unimpeached 
morals. A young prince is in general permitted to commit trespasses 
without losing much credit in the eyes of the world: but the early 
ears of Louis were passed as unexceptionably as his middle age. 
Being told, before the death of his grandfather, that one of the first 
places was solicited by a young man of good family, but loose 
habits, he said, ‘* If that person succeed in his suit with the king, let 
him not come near me. I shall willingly dispense with his atten- 
dance.”” At another time, when following his grandfather. in his 
hunting excursions, the guards who were with his coach, hearing a 
noise which they took to = the death of the stag, ordered the coach- 
man to drive on expeditiously, who consequently, to shorten the way, 
began to cross a field of corn; when the young prince put his head 
out of the window, and desired him to keep the usual road, adding, 
‘© This corn is not ours, and we have no right to damage it.””— 
He was married at the early age of sixteen to Marie Antoinette of 
Austria, who was then a year younger. This event took place in 
May,t770 ; and the last day of that month was marked by a melan- 
cholp the death of a number of the spectators of a festival 
iven in*honour of the marriage. Some ditches, having been imper- 
ectly filled up, became, in consequence of the pressure, the graves of 
several persons ; and the alarm thus occasioned was productive of so 
much trepidation, and of such precipitate exertions to escape, that 
the people rushed against each other, and trampled under foot 
those who had the misfortune to fall: so that the ** Place de Louis 
XV.,’? and the adjacent streets, were covered with dead bodies. 
The young prince was dreadfully affected at this catastrophe, and 
immediately wrote the following lines to the lieutenant of police : 

¢ « T have learned with much sorrow the dreadful misfortune which 
took place on the celebration of a festival connected with my mar- 
riage. I have just received the 2000 crowns which the King sends 
me every month for pocket-money ; it is all that I have at my dis- 
posal: I send it to you, and beg that you will apply it to the 
relief of those who have suffered most.”” 
‘ It would be endless to relate all the instances of individual 
charity and liberality which flowed from the hands of Louis; and 
we shall accordingly confine ourselves to a proof of his sympa- 
thizing disposition connected with the discharge of his royal functions. 
Ambassadors having arrived from Tippoo Saib, and having declared 
that 
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that they were instructed to ask what their master could do as'the 
best evidence of his esteem and friendship for Louis, the latter re. 
plied, * Tell the Sultan that nothing which he can do will be so 


agreeable to me, as the liberation of the English who are prisoners 


in his territory.” ” 


After having mentioned various particulars of the early 
part of the reign of Louis, the author arrives on the well 


known ground of the Revolution. The King was here called to. 


display all that tranquillity which results from the conscious- 
ness of the best intentions ; and, if we cannot give him the 
on of talents equal to the very difficult situation in which 

e was placed, we often trace the source of his errors to 
motives which do credit to his heart. It seems scarcely 
doubtful that his personal safety might have been effectually 
consulted, had he chosen to make an unsparing use of the 
military power at his disposal in the early part of the Revo- 
lution. Even at Varennes, it was only an aversion to blood- 
shed, mixed perhaps with an apprehension for the safety of 
his family, that deterred him from making his way by means 
of the armed force which the Marquis de Bouille had collected 
in the direction in which he was flying.’ His composure and 
fortitude, when brought to the bar of the National Assembly 
in December 1792, are well known; and it has been very 
justly remarked that the clearness and brevity of his answers 
afford a striking contrast to the intricate and circuitous charges 
to which his adversaries were obliged to resort. Barrére was 
at that time president of the Convention; and, alth his 
questions were prepared before-hand, the pcclae the 
King’s answers placed him in a very aukward "Situation. 
*¢ Louis,” said Prudhomme, spoke with royal brevity ; while 
the style of the Convention was throughout feeble, cowardly, 
and undignified.” 

The affecting circumstances of the latter days of the cap- 
tivity of Louis, and the heart-rending parting with his family 
on the night before his execution, are related in this work in a 
way that is creditable to the writer. In fact, the subject was 
in itself too impressive not to become affecting in the hands of 
almost any nafrator. Even the notorious Hebert, editor of the 
Pére Duchesne, one of the most violent opponents of royalty, 
bears the following testimony to the behaviour of Louis when 
the commissioners of the National Convention came to give 
him notice of his approaching execution : 







¢ I was one of those who were desirous of being present at the 
time of notifying the sentence of death to Louis. He listened 
with singular calmness during the oo of the sentence ; and, 
y, as well as a confessor, 

and 


when it was over, he desired to see his fami 
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and to have whatever could afford him consolation in his last hours, 
He behaved with so much piety, dignity, and grandeur, that I could 
not help being greatly affected ; he shewed, in his look and manner, 
something evidently superior to man. I retired, endeavouring to 
restrain the tears which flowed in spite of me, and firmly determined 
to take no more steps personally in this affair. I disclosed m 
feelings to one of my colleagues, who like myself was too muc 
affected to continue to participate in the farther proceedings ; and 
I said to him, “ The priests who are members of the Convention 
formed, by voting for the King’s death, that majority which decided 
the question. Let it, therefore, be priests who conduct him to the 
scaffold. Those priests who call themselves constitutional are the 
only persons sufficiently cruel to discharge such a duty.’”” The con- 
sequence was that my colleague and I obtained an order that the two 
municipal priests, Jacgues Roux and Pierre Bernard, should conduct 
Louis to the scaffold ; and it is well known that they discharged that 
task with the insensibility of savages.’ 


The latter part of the volume contains short notices of the 
other members of the family, particularly of the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth. The questions put to both at the revo- 
lutionary tribunal are given, with their answers; in which an 
evident difference prevails between the mild resignation of 
Elizabeth and the spirited tone of the Queen. ‘The latter, 
when asked whether she had any reason to allege why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced against her, shook her 
head in silent disdain, and withdrew from the court. This 
proceeding occurred between four and five o’clock in the 
morniggeof the 15th October 1793. At 11 o’clock of the 
nex e was taken from her prison; and, though she 
had ded either a carriage to conduct her to the scaffold 
or a veil to cover her head, she was placed on the same cart 
with the other victims of the revolutionary tribunal. She was 
dressed in white, and maintained a firm and calm air during 
the whole of her progress through the streets. She had just 
completed her thirty-eighth year. The priest who accom- 
panied her said, on seating himself beside her, ‘ This, 
Madam, is the moment to summon up your courage.” 
«© Courage!” replied the Queen; “ I have been taught it too 
long to entertain any apprehension of a want of it on this 
day.” The Abbé, continuing his consolatory discourse, added, 
«¢ Your death is about to expiate »” when the Queen, in- 
terrupting him, exclaimed, ‘ to expiate faults but no crimes.” 
She mounted the scaffold with firmness, and was immediately 

laced under the fatal axe. 

Madame Elizabeth was allowed to live nearly seven months 
after the death of the Queen. Her affection for the young 
Prince and Princess alone attached her to existence after the 
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Joss of those for whom she valued it. At last, in May 1794, 

she was involved in a pretended conspiracy, and sentenced to 

death with twenty-four other persons as innocent as herself. 

The charges against her were most ridiculous; such as that 

of inveterate hatred to the revolutionists, and blind attach- 

ment to the Queen. By way of giving an appearance of 

precision to the accusation, the president of the court asked 

her whether she had not on the roth August handed musket- 

bullets to the guards to fire on the patriots, and even chewed 

them between her teeth. These and similar charges roused - 
the spirit of this mild and religious woman, and made her 
reply, ‘¢ All those things which you allege against me are so 
many indignities with which my conduct was never sullied.” 
Next day, the roth May 1794, she was carried to the scaffold, 
and suffered death, the last of twenty-five persons. Her body 
was deposited in the church-yard of Monceaux, near those of 
many other victims of revolutionary tyranny; and, before 
three months were passed, the authors of these judicial mur- 
ders were themselves added to the fatal catalogue, and laid 
beside the innocent sufferers. 

Without displaying any particular powers for composition, 
this author is intitled to praise both for what he has described 
and for what he has omitted. Although evidently partial to 
the Bourbon cause, and disposed to refrain from imputing the 
Revolution to any fault on the part of the royal family or the 
nobility, he does not run into the extreme of indiscriminate 
condemnation of the revolutionists; nor does he dwell too 
long on those parts of the King’s conduct which@were “most 
calculated to excite admiration. The politician Twst not 
expect to find any new light thrown on the secret springs of 
public measures, nor any particular sagacity in detailing the 
machinations of *parties: but he will meet with a plain nar- 
rative of a succession of remarkable and affecting events. 





_ —_ 


Art. 1V. loge Historique, &c.; i.e. An Historic Eulogy of 
Madame Elizabeth of France; with several of this Princess’s 
Letters. By AnTHony Ferranp, Author of the Spirit of History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Conchy. 
Price Ios. 


A BuMouR prevailed some time since on the Continent, that the 
unfortunate sister of Louis XVI., who is the object of the 
eulogy before us, would shortly receive from the see of Rome 
the honours of formal canonization ; and certainly the festival of 
Saint Elizabeth of Versailles might be well adapted for ne 
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from the pulpit the danger of revolution, the mischief of atheism, 
the destructiveness of insurrection, and the inutility of regicide. 
Worthy by her piety to atone for the surmised religious indif- 
ference of the last two monarchs of her family, her character 
offers a convenient bond of sympathy, of reconciliation, and of 
alliance, between the faith and the Bourbons, between the altar 
and the throne. The Pope and Louis XVIII. may with sin- 
cerity and propriety concur in the worship of this martyred 
princess. 

The Dauphin, son of Louis XV., married for his second wife 
a princess of Saxony, by whom Madame Elizabeth was the 
youngest daughter. Her father and mother were much at- 
tached to a zealous ecclesiastical party, which propagated 
a loud discontent against the favour shewn to philosophers by 
the King, through Mad. de Pompadour. We made some critical 
remarks on this period of French history in M.R. Vol. Ixvii. 
p-145—150. ‘The sentiments of Mad. Elizabeth corresponded 
with the wishes of her parents and the bias of her edu- 
cation: but the kindness of her heart corrected any intolerance 
which her governors tended to inspire. She was already in 
early life the favourite sister of her half-brother, afterward 
Louis XVI.; and she continued, after his marriage, to attract 
his most affectionate confidence. ‘The King bought for her at 
Montreuil a villa,in which she founded habits of family-prayer 
that were too much neglected at Versailles. In the winter of 
1789, she contracted debts to relieve the wants of the poor ; 
and she endowed, with much sacrifice of her own convenience, 
several young noble ladies who were at different times her 
companions. Faithful to the principles of her education, she 
‘was attached to the religious party in the States-General, and 
wished the King more entirely and exclusively to have belonged 
to it. She is stated (p.6g.) to have encouraged his flight from 
Paris ; and her attachment, if it recommended a doubtful policy, 
was willing to share every risk. After the roth August 1792, 
when the Assembly began to prepare for the trial of the King, 
Mad. Elizabeth was committed to the Temple with the rest of 
the royal family. She survived their fate only to endure a 
similar death on the roth May 1794; happier, perhaps, ina 
station less responsible, in a purer innocency, in a steadier con- 
sistency, in a more rooted and consolatory piety. 


‘ May the tomb of Elizabeth,’ exclaims this eloquent author, 
(p. 130.) in his splendid but bombastic peroration, ‘ for ever recall 
the idea of immortality in those virtuous persons who shall come to 
weep over her dust : — may it awaken the thought of futurity in the 
guilty wretch who approaches to insult her reliques! The tomb 
of Elizabeth, did I say, and has she one? alas! her remains are 
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scattered through the universe: but at least her celestial influence will 
not abandon us; it has overspread her long blinded country. Through 
her, the last great victim, was smitten with a mortal lethargy that bar- 
barous Assembly, which did not govern, but which sullied, France. 
After her death, the Assembly stopped, not tired but exhausted of 
guilt. The stillness of satiety was for it a retrograde path ; it seemed 
to be crawling on bones out of blood. Itself without repentance or 
remorse, it feared the repentance and remorse of the people. Forced 
to bend to circumstances, which were the creation of its terrors, it 
began to perceive that obedience to necessity might be distinct from 
the progress of the Revolution. This feeling was bequeathed to the 
Directory, which was itself overturned by a breath. The lonely 
colossal power, which succeeded, has yielded to an unexampled 
coalition, less through fear of its arms, than because it has been 
quelled by the ascendancy of its loyal and beneficent generosity. 

‘ No doubt it was to the prayer of Elizabeth that thou, great 
God, hast granted these miracles. Grant, moreover, to her holy 
intercession, that of an entire, perfect, unalterable re-union of hearts. 
In her name, may all hatred be extinguished, every injury be for- 

otten, and every faction vanish ; and may every man bring, as his 
frst offering to the shrine of Elizabeth, the sacrifice of his hostility, 
and the pardon of his wrongs! Diffuse, thou holy One, over all 
France, a spirit of religion, of concord, and of peace, and continue 
it among those powers who are our deliverers. Bid the sun enlighten 
only wise governments and submissive nations ; and may the name of 
Elizabeth, engraven in every heart, be invoked as the model of the 
great, the protectress of the feeble, the consolation of the unhappy; 
and the hope of all !’ 


To the biography, which is divided into three parts, are 
attached various historical notes; and a collection of the letters 
of Mad. Elizabeth is appended. They are more remarkable for 
piety than elegance ; — for the grace which passeth all under- 
standing, than for that which is its highest accomplishment. 


Tay} 





3/ Art. V. Tableau Historique et Politique &c.; i.e. An Historical 
é and Pelitical Account of France ended the first three Dynasties, to 
the Beginning of the Reignof Louis XIV. By M. pe xa Croix, 
Author of the “ Constitutions of the Principal States of Europe,’? 
and other Works. 8vo. 3 Vols. pp. 1382. Paris. 1814. 


N DE LA Crorx is a vetetan among French literati, having 

* been known as an author before the Revolution, and par- 
ticularly as the writer of Le Spectateur Frangais, a work partly 
antecedent to and partly coincident with that great political 
convulsion. Hecomposed, likewise, in 1787, an essay of con- 
siderable length, «* On the Means of regenerating France,” and 

‘ followed that work by a series of ** Moral Reflections on public 
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and private Offences.” He now comes forwards with ardent 
effusions of loyalty, and dedicates his book to Louis XVIII 
After an appeal, in his epitre dédicatoire, to various proofs of 
manful resistance on his part to the fury of the Revolution, he 
proceeds in his introduction to make some general observations 
on the manner of writing the history of France; and he hopes 
that his work will be found to possess more connection in 
point of narrative, and more clearness in explaining the causes 
of political occurrences, than most of those which have pre- 
ceded it. ¢ My object,’ he says, ‘has been to indicate the 
true causes of our dissensions and distress; to expose the 
faults of our ancestors; and to apportion praise and blame 
with the utmost possible impartiality.’ 

The introduction to a French book, or discours préliminaire, 
is seldom a plain statement of the nature of the work, but 
rather a high-flown effusion on the difficulty of the task and 
the purity of the author’s views, accompanied by some popular 
observations on recent occurrences in the political world; so 
that those readers, who are prepared to value a production 
according to the modesty of its announcement, will generally 
receive an unfavourable impression from these vain and arti- 
ficial preambles. A feeling of that kind will naturally be 
suggested on the present occasion; yet, though the work ts in 
some respects of a nature to confirm the ungracious impression, 
in others it is superior to the ordinary character of the com- 
pilations which issue from the French press. The style is 
both animated and elegant; and the author has found means 
to exhibit as clear a picture of passing events as the limited 
extent of his plan would admit. We propose to give a few 
specimens of his mode of composition. 

Battle of Crécy. — We were curious to see in what manner a 
French writer would choose to speak of actions so humiliating 
to the national vanity as those of Crécy and Poitiers; and we 
admit that M. pe ta Crorx’s narrative is not much tinctured 
with the spirit of partiality. 

¢ Philip of Valois was by no means unequal to Edward III. in 
point of courage, but greatly inferior to him in prudence and tac- 
tical skill. Seeing the English monarch retire before the host 
brought against him, he had no other idea than to overtake him, 
which he accomplished at Crécy, but with troops so fatigued by a 
forced march that they were by no means in a fit state to stand an 
action. If vindictive rage had not blinded his judgment, he would 
have made his army take rest ; have awaited the arrival of the corps 
marching to join him from Normandy; and have avoided an encounter 
with his opponent until he had acquired a knowlege of his order of 
battle. Edward had passed the Somme when Philip arrived on its 


banks; and the latter was forced by the state of the tide to proceed 
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up the river and cross at Abbeville. Next morning he advanced 
against the English, having to march a distance of eight miles before 
he could reach them. His van guard was commanded by his 
brother, the Duke of Alengon; and it is said that Philip, on hearing 
that the English occupied an entrenched position, wished his brother 
to delay the attack until the troops should be properly drawn up, 
but the rashness of the young Prince led to an immediate encounter, 
attended at first with some success to the French, but soon taking a 
different turn. This battle cost the lives of more than 30,000 
Frenchmen ; among whom Philip had the misfortune to reckon his 
‘esate brother, and the most illustrious of his nobility. He was 

imself on the point of losing his life in the field, and it was necessary 
to use a kind of violence to preserve him from falling into the hands 
of the victors. His horse having been killed under him, the Count 
of Hainault remounted him on the horse of a knight: but Philip, 
though wounded in two places, continued in the field until the Count, 
seeing that intreaty was fruitless, laid hold of the bridle of his 
horse, and led him off the ground. As if it had not been sufficiently 
cruel to witness the death or captivity of his gallant comrades, 
Philip had the mortification of hearing that the different corps, which 
had advanced with rapid steps to join him, were surprised and cut in 
pieces.’ 

Battle of Poitiers, in 1356.—‘ The Prince of Wales, whiose 
character gave England the hope of a king superior to his father, 
appeared in the south of France with an army which his skill and 
bravery seemed to render invincible. He advanced through the 
country with great rapidity, scarcely a fortified town withstanding 
him beyond a few days. _It is in this expedition, and particularly at 
the siege of Romorantin, that we have the first authentic accounts of 
the use of artillery. Villani is the only writer who mentions that the 
English had begun to employ this fatal machinery so early as the 
battle of Crécy, It was for a long time repugnant to the chivalrous 
ideas of that age to direct cannon against men, and they were used 
chiefly against fortifications. —The French King, (John,) on hear- 
ing of the rapid advance of the English warrior, quitted Normandy, 
where he had obtained some success against the Duke of Lancaster, 
and exerted himself to stop the progress of his new enemy. The 
flower of the nobility and of the troops accompanied him, and the 
royal standard was soon hoisted under the walls of Poitiers. The 
French army was so superior in number to that of the Prince of 
Wales as to entertain no doubt of victory, and to refuse to listen to 
the most humble offers : the English Prince, seeing himself about to be 
attacked on all sides, having proposed to withdraw from the country 
which he had over-run, and even to form an engagement not to carry 
arms against France for several years. Though his demands amounted 
to little except the permission of retiring without annoyance, his mo- 
deration was accounted a sign of weakness, and impressed the French 
with such a certainty of their success that they insisted on nothing 
Jess than his surrender as a prisoner. — The Prince of Wales had 
made the most diligent use of the interval passed in negociation, and 
had fortified his camp ; and he now prepared for action, Sw 
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had scarcely ten thousand men to oppose to sixty thousand. What 
an honour for him if successful! and what reproach to the enemy if they 
are vanquished ! I cannot prevail on well to detail the particulars of 
an event so mortifying to the heart of a Frenchman ; and I should 
wish to be able to efface from our history a defeat so disgraceful to 
our arms, and so disastrous to our country. From the time of the 
first assault, the King was abandoned by two divisions of his army, 
one commanded by the heir of the crown, the other by the Duke of 
Orleans, the King’s brother. Still, John continued to fight at the 
head of the third division, with a courage which proved him worthy 
of a better fate. Unhappily, the strength of the army did not lie in 
the arms of its leader, nor were the blows which he dealt a 
destined to decide the success of the day. ‘The opponents whom h 
overthrew were soon succeeded by others fighting with still greater 
fury ; and who, seeing him exhausted and covered with wounds, re- 
duced him to the mortifying necessity of falling into the hands of 
his conqueror. How shall we attempt to describe the emotions of 
a king of France, on seeing himself disarmed and captive in the 
Prince of Wales’s tent! Beside-him was his youngest son, a youth 
of thirteen, who had never quitted his father during the hottest 
of the action. The King found himself captive in the heart of his 
country, and without hope of a deliverance. No army now remained 
to come forwards to preserve him from the distress of captivity. Could 
any thing assuage the bitterness of this draught, it would be the re- 
spectful manner in which his young conqueror treated him. The 
Prince loudly extolled the valour of the monarch, and assured him 
that he would be received by Edward with all the distinction due to 
his illustrious rank. He ordered every refreshment to be brought to 
him, refused to sit down when in the presence of the unfortunate 
descendant of St. Louis, and even carried his delicacy so far as to be 
ready to attend and to serve him.’ 


Our next specimen will consist of a comparison of the cha- 
racters of the two sovereigns who divided the attention of 
Europe during the early part of the sixteenth century. 


Parallel between Charles V. and Francis I.—* Both monarchs 
were brave, ambitious, and mutually jealous:, but the means by 
which they aimed at surpassing each other were different. The one 
seemed to put all his confidence in his valour ; the other judged it 
necessary to have recourse to policy. Francis wished only to see his 
antagonist, to advance, and to fight him; Charles, without fearin 
his opponent, knew how to elude his impetuosity, and exerted him- 
self to ward off his blows, to exhaust his courage, and to profit by 
the decline of his strength. Far inferior in generosity to Francis, he 
made use of his advantages for the purpose of stripping and over- 

owering him, chaining him down by oaths and by hostages, because 
i. had in himself no adequate impression of the power of honourable 
feeling. Francis, on the other hand, possessed a high sense of per- 
sonal dignity, and his word was more deserving of reliance than the 
written obligation of his rival. Francis was too often led astray by 
his passions ; Charles could triumph even over his pride when his in- 
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terest called for it. The former, in his projects, saw only the pres 
sent moment; the latter cast a watchful and anxious look on the 
future. Francis could gain battles and provinces; Charles joined 
to skill.in offensive warfare that prudence which alone can pre- 
serve a conquest. Francis sacrificed his own treasures as well 
as those of his subjects; while Charles delayed to touch his own, 
so long as he could extract any thing from the vanquished or 
from his allies. ‘he former may be charged with a number of 
faults, and the latter with much injustice. As to matters of religion, 
the conduct of the one was blinded by error, and that of the other 
was guided by hypocrisy. Francis will always be a hero in the eye 
of ladies and chivalrous knights; while Charles will be deemed his 
superior by those who judge of the merit of our actions by their 
success.” 


A style like that of M. pz 1a Crorx appears to considerable 
advantage in drawing parallels ; its brevity and clearness leav- 
ing his readers at no loss to comprehend and feel the full force 
of his observations. As nothing is more instructive than such 
contrasts when drawn with an unprejudiced pen, we shall se- 
lect another of them for our final extract; premising that the 
feeling of national predilection, which has tinged the colouring 
in the case of Charles and Francis, can have no application in 
a parallel between two ministers who were both natives of 
France. 


Parallel between Sully and Richelieu. —*‘ Seldom has a more strik- 
ing contrast occurred in the interval of a single reign, than that which 
prevailed between Sully and Richelieu. The former, modest, virtuous, 
and frugal, was occupied only with the care of rendering his master 
dear to his subjects, and enriched the royal treasury less by the oper- 
ation of taxes than by the influence of economical reforms. 'T’o make 
a figure in the eye of the world was with him a secondary, I might 
almost say, an insignificant consideration ; the approbation of his 
own mind and the affection of Henry constituting his grand recom- 
pence. If he shewed indulgence to the foibles of his master, he dis- 
covered a keen sense of such faults as were likely to affect the royal 
dignity. The King stood in need of the zeal of his minister, and 
the minister could not exist without the friendship of his King. To 
see and to hear them, we should have said that they were alternatel 
prince and subject; the laurels of Henry appearing to shadow the 
forehead of Su//y, while the virtue of the minister reflected its splen- 
dour on the prince. How different was the relative situation of 
Louis XIII. and Richelieu! This minister seemed to raise himself 
above his master as on a pedestal, for the sake of extending his sway 
all around. He absorbed in himself all the power and glory of the 
royal station ; sacrificing the interests of the people to his vast pro- 
jects, and feeling very little solicitude for the welfare of the present 
generation, provided that he could appear great in the eyes of pos- 
terity. His wish was to be not merely respected and obeyed, but 
feared ; so that, when a subject of whatever rank ventured to coun- 
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teract his projects, or attempted to weaken his power, the removal or 
degradation of the daring individual was the consequence. _From the 
suite which accompanied him, from the ostentation of his appearance, 
and the sumptuousness of his residence, he seemed to be the sovereign 
of France ; and, when he besieged a town, (for example, Rochelle, ) 
m person, Louis appeared little more than his lieutenant. But this 
blaze of splendour was frequently obscured by clouds, which it re- 
quired dexterity to avert. Absorbed by religious impressions, or 
seduced by chaste amours *, Louts XIII. was occasionally accessible 
to the instauations of hatred andenvy. He sometimes fixed a jealous 
look on his proud minister, and felt remorse for the exile and deplor- 
able lot of his mother; reproaching himself likewise with his coldness 
to his Queen, imputing his mistakes to the influence of Richelieu, 
and sometimes venturing to express a resolution to remove him from 
office. These fluctuations, these troubles of an agitated conscience, 
were soon communicated to Richelieu ; who then felt the necessity of 
interrupting his labours, suspending his plans, concealing his disap- 
pointments, and inspiring hope into the King’s mind, in order that 
he might recall a confidence which was on the point of forsaking him. 
— We may conclude the parallel between these ministers by iain. 
ing that the effect of the virtues of Su//y was to give an additional 
value to the reign of Henry ; while, without the genius of Richelieu, 
athe reign of Louis XIII. would have been devoid of éclat. When- 
ever the remembrance of Henry occurs to our thoughts, our fancy is 
delighted on seeing him accompanied or followed by Sully: but, 
when the mind is fixed on Louis XIII., the image of the King is 
always preceded by that of his minister.’ 


M. pE LA Crorx contributes in animated language his share 
of the encomiums which it was lately so fashionable in France 
to pour on the memory of Henry IV.; and the circumstances of 
his death are described (vol. iii. p. 448.) with sufficient clear- 
ness, but without any attempt to give a decisive opinion regard- 
ing the motives of the assassin. No notice is taken of. the 
notion that the deed was prompted by revenge for the dishonour 
of a female: but decided reasons are adduced for exculpating 
the Queen and the Duke d’Epernen from any participation in 
or even knowlege of this foul transaction. 

One of the most exceptionable points in the conduct of this 
writer is his strange language respecting the Reformation. In 
speaking of Calvin, he does not hesitate to use the following 
expressions: * At this period, when the Romish church was 
endeavouring to repress the audacious error of Luther, another 
of a rasher character proceeded from the brain of Calvin, who 
went to settle at Geneva; after which the exercise of the 
Catholic religion was obscured in that city by the veil of heresy. 
Fle established there a kind of spiritual dominion, and exerted 





* These are the author’s words. 
himself 
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himself to overthrow the whole of the established hierarchy,’ 
This language is the more extraordinary, because, in the passage 
(vol. iii, p. 18.) in which the author first mentions Luther, his 
observations are temperate and candid ; and on that occasion, 
while he does justice to the sincerity and ardour of the Reformer, 
he does not scruple to make an acknowlegement of the abuses 
prevailing in the church. Similar to these acknowlegements, 
but considerably short of the liberality to be expected from a 
man of talents in the present age, are the reflections (vol. iii. 
p- 208.) on the course of conduct which the French court 
ought to have pursued towards its protestant subjects. 
Ascribing to the division engendered by religious feeling those 
civil wars which wasted France for half a century, M. DE La 
Croix expresses much regret that the Protestants were not 
treated with the justice and humanity to which they were in- 
titled ; and that their exile, if necessary in the eyes of govern- 
ment, was not conducted with a strict regard to the preservation 
of their property. ‘They ought, he says, to have been allowed 
ample time to dispose of every thing; to carry abroad with 
them the value of their possessions; and to have been con- 
sidered by their fellow-subjects as cordially attached to the 
welfare of France. The praise-worthy part of these arguments, 
however, is materially affected by the unbecoming tone of the 
author in another passage, in which he considers the Protestants 
as throughout in need of repentance, and even goes the length 
of terming their creed un vice contagieux. 

M. ve LA C. frequently insinuates by means of interrogation 
the substance of an event, without that direct explanation of it 
which in this country would be expected at the hands of an 
historical writer. ‘This habit, while it gives considerable ani- 
mation to his work, necessarily requires on the part of the 
reader some previous knowlege of the subject at which the 
author thus briefly and indirectly glances. Hence the propriety 
of the remark that a performance of this nature can scarcely be 
said to contain enough for those who have not read a longer 
and more explicit history of France; a remark which derives 
additional confirmation from M. pe La C.’s inattention to dates 
and minute circumstances. At the same time, we admit with 
pleasure that the notes subjoined by his literary friend, Giraud, 
tend considerably to compensate for this defect, and to render 
the book, on the whole, a perspicuous and useful manual of 
French history. L 
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Arr. VI. Correspondance, &c. ; i.e. The Correspondence of Miss 
Suzetta Cesarina D’Arly. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1814. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 11. 1s. 


\ E learn that this somewhat ponderous novel is the pro- 
, duction of the author of the travels of Antenor, an 
imitation of Anacharsis, which had a transient success. He 
now throws his scene in the modern world, and makes his 
heroine cotemporary with the publications of Rousseau, some 
of which are discussed in the correspondence as if they were 
fresh from the press. 

The story or fable of this tale has ingenuity, novelty, and inte- 
rest, though it has also a romantic improbability. Miss C. D’ Arly 
has been learning Italian from a person named Tommasini ; 
and, as she is about to quit Paris for an economical retreat at 
Montmorenci, it is agreed that she shall continue her studies by 
correspondence, and write Italian letters to her master. During 
her prosperity, she had made the tour of Swisserland with her 
father ; and she is now to look over her memorandums, and 
to describe this journey to Zommasini, under a feigned name, 
as if it were actually taking place. 

While this exercise of the pen is proceeding, a young officer 
comes to Zommasini for Italian lessons; and the master shews 
the correspondence of his fair pupil, and invites the young 
officer to fulfil for him the task of replying. ‘The eloquent 
sensibility, with which the beauties of Swisserland are painted, 
becomes very interesting to the officer; while the judicious com- 
ments transmitted by Tommasini, and which he professes to re- 
ceive from a man of letters, attract the reverential admiration 
of Cesarina. A sort of intellectual passion for each other 
grows up between the reciprocally unknown correspondents ; 
and the officer, inferring that his incognita resides at Geneva, 
determines to ask a furlough for a journey thither, and never 
to marry until he has seen this most accomplished woman. 

Meanwhile, he goes to make a visit to his aunt at Mont- 
morenci, falls into company with Cesarina, is charmed with 
her, but finds a counterpoise in his imagination which renders 
him indecisive. The lovers mutually refuse various alliances, 
but are kept long from each other by a mysterious rivality of 
their own exciting. At length, Zommasini betrays the secret, 
and the indecision is terminated by a marriage. 

The skeleton surpasses the execution of this novel: but it 
contains some literary instruction, as well as some lively 
writing. 


ART. 
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Art. VII. Cours de Droit Public, &c.3; i. ¢. A Course of Publie 
Law, or Theory of Social Laws.. By J. F. Dauray pe Bure. 
2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 373. Paris. 1814. Imported by De 
Conchy. Price gs. 


Ts work was originally published in 1806 under the title | 

of Théorie des Lois sociales, and was esteemed, applauded, 
and tolerated at that time; an equivocal sort of praise, when 
applied to a treatise which touches on subjects that require the . 
discussion of truths not very freely or safely agitated under 
Napoleon: whose rule, whatever might have been the dispo- 
sition of his own views, did not admit a perfect liberty of in- 
vestigation into the philosophical principles of government or 
the nature of constitutional rights. In December 1813, a see 
cond edition at length appeared; with a dedication by the 
publisher Demonville to the Count Regnaud St. Jean D’ Angely. 
That impression was instantly prohibited and suppressed, but 
has now re-appeared, and is offered to the world iu its pre- 
sent form. It is a concise elementary compendium of the 
principles of social governments. Of the nature and scope of 
the author’s plan, our readers will be able to form a judgment 
from the short abstract which we shall lay before them: but 
our attention is first detained by the dedicatory epistle, which 
occasioned the suppression of the present edition. We select 
one passage as curious, because it demonstrates in a remark- 
able manner the state of public feeling in France which made 
way for the events that soon afterward happened. ‘The picture 
is too exact a counterpart of the succeeding reality to have 
been suggested by mere foresight, and must have been the 
draught of a state really existing, felt, and expressed. 


¢ Destined, my Lord, by your talents and known attachment to 
‘your Sovereign, to form in the art of government the heir of the 
crown, remind him perpetually that the stillness of the people is but 
a deceitful calm, and its awakening is terrible: taught by you to 
understand his own interests, may he beware how he exhausts the 
state of its men and its money, in abandoning himself to the merci- 
less fury of conquest, or to the inordinate ostentation of oriental 
magnificence. May the observing historian never say of him that to 
satisfy his own exterminating genius, ever enlarging his ambition 
with the expansion of his conquests and the repetition of his triumphs, 
he at last reduced his country to such extremity of wretchedness and 
desolation, that its best citizens, even those whom the sword had al- 
ready robbed of part of their families, who had still other objects of 
their tenderest alfections, every moment exposed to its dangers, and 
who trembled lest a fresh victory should call on them for the last of 
their sons, were the first to invoke destruction on his armies com- 
sed of their own children ; devoting them by their own prayers ; 
imploring, in the excess of their agony, the invasion of a foreign 
power ; 
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power; and calculating that the enemy, though in possession of 
their towns, could not exact more than was extorted from them for 
resisting him, and that the sooner this enemy arrived the sooner 
would the blood of their children be spared, and the sooner the 
should enjoy a peace, humiliating indeed to their national pride, but 
less degrading than the servitude under which they now groaned. 
This Somal picture, my Lord, pourtrays but half the disasters 
which a conquering king produces. His conquests become a part 
of himself, which he ar consent to abandon, though he should 
desolate the earth to preserve them. If he ig worsted, he hastens to 
levy the population of his states, hopes to counterbalance force by 
numbers, and having stopped the enemy for an instant by a rampart 
of slaughtered carcases, he returns with the show of triumph to mark 
out farther victims: new conscriptions are ordered, but in vain; his 
orders are not obeyed, and the remains of the former army are em- 
ployed in butchering the refractory conscripts : while those wretched 
victims, torn from their occupations and devoted to certain death, 
make a last desperate struggle only to die with their families.” 

The rest of the dedication consists of a scheme for securing 
the lasting tranquillity of Europe by the balance of its several 
powers, formed into four great families or associations, accord- 
ing to a scale of proportionate strength; subject to. the arbi- 
tration of the Pope, and secured in mutual dependance by the 
reciprocal cession of commanding positions in each other’s 
states. The upshot of this very practicable theory is that 
France is to be put in possession of Gibraltar. A scheme so 
wild and chimerical is an additional proof that the prophetic 
description just cited was the work of the author’s observ-. 
ation, and not of his reasoning, which is too fanciful to have 
produced a delineation so literally verified. 

The work itself, which has the merit of brevity, terseness, 
and perspicuity, if not always of consequential reasoning and 
minute demonstration, may be divided into two parts; in the 
first of which the author examines the elementary principles 
of the social union; and in the other the different forms of 
government adopted in regular societies. 

An objection to his method of treating the first part of the 
subject appears to us to be, that he commences with the notion 
of a general convention of the individuals composing a society 
for the purpose of arranging the form of a future government. 
This notion, though sanctioned by and borrowed from systems 
of celebrity, can never lead to conclusions perfectly satisfactory, 
since reason must always suggest that it is an assumption of that 
which never was the fact, and is in itself inconsistent; inasmuch 
as the act of assembling for such a purpose presumes an advance- 
ment in political science that is incompatible with the state of 
society which is supposed to have immediately preceded it. 
However apt, therefore, such~a supposed compact may be to 
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illustrate or explain the maxims of political philosophy, it eats 
never be the legitimate foundation of them ; and every conclusion 
so deduced must be weakened by the fallacy of its premises. 
We may justly, however, recommend the perusal of this part 
of the work for the force and ingenuity of many of its detached 
positions; some of which merit the praise of originality, and 
all breathe a spirit of justice and temperate philosophy. We 
would particularly notice the third chapter of the first book, in 
‘which the author exposes with great force the confusion of 
ideas involved in pretended theories of the sovereignty of the 
people. 

The first and second books are occupied by the former part 
of the subject; and the two following, which conclude the 
work, are engaged in sketching the two different forms of 
government, viz. the monarchical and republican. ‘The first 
is divided into absolute and limited; the second into aristo- 
cratical and democratical. ‘The o/d government of France and 
the government of England are both classed under the deno- 
mination of limited monarchies. ‘The author denies that the 
English is a mixed government according to the denomination 
applied to it by several celebrated publicists; and he points 
out the causes which have led to their error, in the twelfth 
chapter of the third book, which contains several judicious and 
interesting reflections on the constitution of our government 
civil and ecclesiastical. 

Book iv. concludes with a discussion of the question, whic! 
is the best form of government adapted to each state? In the 
solution, the author subscribes in general to the opinions of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau ; namely, that a republican form of 
government is adapted only to small states; that a limited 
monarchy is the system best suited to those of considerable 
but moderate extent; and that states consisting of immense 
expansion of territory, or great variety of combinations, can be 
governed only by an absolute monarchy. Proceeding thence 
in the last chapter to a solution of the problem, what is the 
state best calculated for strength and duration? he alleges 
with remarkable clearness and precision the reasons which 
lead him to pronounce in favour of a limited monarchy, as 
less exposed to sudden and violent change than the absolute 
monarchy; and as free from the alternative risk incident to 
republics, of being overwhelmed by external force, if small, or 
dissolved by internal convulsions, if large. ‘This conclusion in 
favour of limited in preference to absolute monarchy, which 
evidently discovers the bent of the author’s mind, is cautiously 
guarded by a salvo which bespeaks his prudence or his fears, 
rather than his conviction, and may be suspected of being 
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addressed to the police rather than to his disciples. We tran- 
scribe it as a proof how inevitably the reign of despotism leads 
to a restraint of the powers of free inquiry and discussion : 


‘ From these considerations, I conclude that it is in a represent- 
ative and limited monarchy that political strength and true liberty are 
the most concentrated: but let it not be inferred that I adopt this 
form to the exclusion of all others; for J declare that I reject it 
with regard to all those states in which it might be found incom. 
patible with the dimensions of territory or the dispositions of the 


people.’ Pa. 


~- 
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Art. VIII. Dela Littérature, &c.; i.e. On the Literature of the 
South of Europe. By J.C. L. Stmonpe pe SisMonpI. 


[Article concluded from the last Appendix.] 


= Provengal dialect had now received a degree of polish, 
perhaps the greatest to which it was capable of attaining ; 
Spain and Portugal had produced poets; and the Norman 
Trouvéres had done much for the entertainment of civilized 
Europe, before the riches or even the existence of a language 
obscurely born among the people of Italy was known. The 
invasion of the Norman adventurers who founded a kingdom in 
Apuleia had but little effect on the language of their new terri- 
tory; and under their dominion the Italian or Sicilian assumed, 
for the first time, a degree of consistency. The court of 
Palermo had already become rich and voluptuous; and even in 
the early part of the twelfth century, when every other country 
was sunken in prejudice and bigotry, thetwo Rogersand Williams 
of Sicily patronized the ingenious Arabians who settled in their 
states, adopted many of their customs, and were rewarded in 
' return by the entertaining and useful arts which were intro- 
duced into their court by this ingenious people. The first 
William committed the guard of his palace, in imitation of the 
eastern monarchs, to eunuchs, and they were all Musulmans. 
Among them, moreover, he selected his confidents, his friends, 
and even his ministers ; all those who cultivated the arts, or 
who contributed to the pleasures of life, were Saracens; and 
one half of that delicious isle was even in those days inhabited 
by the enemies of Christendom. Frederic the Second, who 
succeeded to the Norman monarchs, sent over powerful colo- 
nies of Saracens into Apuleia and the principality : but he did 
not dismiss them from his service or from his court; on the 
contrary, he composed his army of these subjects ; and among: 
them he selected, almost always, his governors of provinces, 
whom he named justiciaries. ‘Thus in the east as well as the 
west 
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west of Europe, the Arabians communicated to the Latins their 
sciences and their poesy. 

The Latin language was now absolutely separated from the 
vulgar tongue; the ladies no longer studied it; and those who 
desired their good graces were compelled to speak of love ina 
language which borrowed its charm from their lips. It began 
therefore to be submitted to regulations, and to be animated by 
that sensibility to which a dead and pedantic language was no 
longer accessible. ‘The Italian was now known and spoken; 

jand the /ingua cortigiana of Sicily took the ascendancy over all 
‘other dialects of Italy. It had become popular in Tuscany ; 
and, before the conclusion of the thirteenth century, many 
poets and even some prose-writers of that province conferred 
on it a degree of consistency, and brought it almost to that 
perfection at which it now remains. Ricardino Malaspina, who 
wrote the history of Florence in 1280, may be considered even 
at this day as equal to the best living authors, for purity and 
elegance of language. 

‘Still, no poet had yet made a forcible impression on the 
minds of men, and no philosopher had penetrated into the 
depths of thought and sentiment, when the patriarch of Italian 
poesy, the grand, the gloomy, the sublime, the original Dante 
appeared, and proved the power of genius by converting the 
gross materials which he found at hand to the purposes for 
which they appeared least suited. The mysteries of religion 
were’ at this time the objects of chief interest and importance ; 
‘and Saint*Francis and Saint Dominic had succeeded in training 
a sort Of réligious soldiery, more active and more fanatical than 
any order of monks which had existed before their time. The 
“pains and pleasures of an hereafter, from being matters of 
speculation or description, became the subjects of public repre- 
$entations 3 and dissertations, abounding in all the abuses of 

“perverted learnitig, detailed the pain of every torment and the 
“glory of every recompence. The plan of Dante’s poem may be 
traced to one of these representations, in which all the punish- 
“merits of hell were pourtrayed to the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens. For this purpose, the bed of the river Arno had been 
destined to represent the gu!ph of perdition; rivers of boiling 
itch, flames, ice, serpents, all that the ingenious cruelty of 
amonks could devise, was set in action, and applied to real suf- 

“feters, whose groans-and screams completed the illusion. 
' The subjects, therefore, selected by Dante, viz. the invisible 
world, the three kingdoms of the dead, hell, purgatory, and pa- 
radise, were in this age of all others the most popular, the most 
prof. ‘ndly religious, the most immediately connected with the 
remembrances of his country, of glory, and of party-spirit, as — 
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dead person was compelled in turn to re-appear on this new 
theatre. A poem known, translated, and illustrated like that 
of Dante, makes little call on us for praise or censure. It has 
for ages reflected honour on the man and on his birth-place. — 
Among other peculiarities, Dante, in conformity with many 
fathers of the church, adopts all the fables of paganism. We 
have Acheron, and Charon, and his boat; all the gloomy and all 
the brilliant colouring of Greek mythology, and all the power 
of poetic remembrances, united to the terrors of Catholicism. 
The last judgment of Michael Angelo is but a representation of 
Dante’s idea; and the mixture of Pagan with Christian charac+ 
ters, for which this picture has been censured, is in fact con- 
formable to the belief and countenance of the church of Rome. 
The unbaptized sages of antiquity are placed by Dante in a sort 
of negative elysium ; where, strangers to positive pain, their 
tears flow incessantly in regret for the baptism of which th 
were ignorant. Such was the comparatively mild punishment 
inflicted on them by Dante, the poet of an age of bigotry, and 
the eye-witness of the spectacle of the Arno: bat CbAteaubriand, 
after having granted a pardon to the just and virtuous of 
Paganism, is filled, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, with new scruples, and reproaches ‘himself with har- 
bouring a notion so pure, and so consistent with the goodness 
of his Creator. 

The want of interest in the hero is the chief fault of the 
Divina Commedia ; and the little which wefeel for him diminishes 
in his purgatory, where his person is never enlangstets and 
where the punishments represented have no longer the force of 
novelty or surprize. We speak with reverence; and, with.that 
feeling deeply impressed on us by the mighty genius of Dante, 
and by his five centuries of well-merited fame, we forbear from 
farther comment. M. DE Sismonp1 ‘has been unaccountably 
induced by his admiration for this great man to disfigure ‘his 
tremendous picture of Ugolino by a Frenchtranslation. Ugoline 
had borne the utmost torture that human ingenuity could ap- 
parently invent; and the restraint of these French verses was a 
stretch of malice unexpected and unmerited. 


‘ Few master-pieces,’ says M. pe Sismonpt1, ‘ have testified more 
fully the power of human genius than the poem of Dante. Com- 
pletely new in its composition, as in its parts, and without a model ia 
any language, it was the first monument of modern times, the first 
great work that had been composed in any new-born literature. It 
conformed to the essential rules of the art, and to those which are in- 
variable : exhibiting unity of design, unity in its progress, the im- 
pression of a powerful genius which perceives at one and the same 
time the whole and the parts of which it is composed, which disposes 
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of its largest masses, and which is comprehensive enough to observe 
its symmetry without feeling the restraint which it creates. In 
every other respect, this poem is without the pale of the antient 
school of poesy ; it belongs not properly to any class; and Dante 
can be tried only by the laws which he has prescribed for his own 
guidance. To place himself below Virgil, he modestly called his 
composition a Comedy, from an impression that Virgil’s style was the 
tragic. The ignorance of the age, and of Dante, respecting the 
dramatic art, led him into this error, which is the wonder of the 
present day. His countrymen, preserving the title conferred by the 
poet on his work, yet call it the Divine Comedy ; and a name which 

as no resemblance to any other is properly bestowed on a work 
without an equal.’ 


- ‘The state of amorous poetry before the birth of Petrarca has 

been considered in our first notice of the present work. This 
poet, the son of a Florentine, (who like Dante was an exile,) was 
born-on the 20th of July 1304, and died at Arqua, near Padua, 
18th July 1374. During three parts of the century occupied 
by his life, he was the centre of all Italian literature. 


‘ Passionately devoted,’ says the author, ‘to letters, history, 
and poesy, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, he impressed by 
his discourse, his writings, and his example, that impulse towards 
the research and study of Latin manuscripts, which so eminently 
distinguishes the fourteenth century; which saved the finest pro- 
ductions of the classic writers when threatened with utter dissolution ; 
and which, by these admirable models, changed the whole tenor of 
human taste and investigation. Petrarca, tormented by the passion 
which has contributed so largely to his celebrity, wishing to fly from 
himself, or to change the course of his thoughts, devoted almost the 
whole of his life to wandering ; he traversed France, Germany, and 
every part of Italy ; he visited Spain; and in the continued activity 
of his life, directed towards the research of monuments of antiquity, 
he connected himself with all the learned, all the poets, all the philo- 
sophers: from one end of Europe to the other, he made them all 
subservient to the same end; he gave them all an interest in the 
object of his labours, at the same time that he directed their studies ; 
and his correspondence became the magic chain which, for the first 
time, united the whole literary republic of Europe. The age in 
which he lived was that of small states; and no sovereign had yet 
erected one of those colossal powers, of which the authority inspires 
fear among nations of a different language. On the contrary, every 
country was divided into a great number of sovereignties ; and the 
monarch of a small city was powerless at thirty leagues’ distance from 
his palace, and unknown at the distance of a hundred *. But in an 





* The above we conceive to be an exaggerated account of the 
feudal governments. The sovereignty of England, for instance, 
was, during the greater part of this century, vested firmly in the 
hands of Edward the Third ; and surely both that King and his son 
were known at the distance of some hundreds of leagues from the 
centre of their power. Rev. 
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inverse proportion to the narrowness of political power, was the 
influence of literature in thishappy age ; and Petrarca, the friend’ of 
Azze Corregio, Prince of Parma, of Luchini and of Galeazzo Visconti, 
Princes of Milan, and of Francis di Carrara, Prince of Padua, was 
more known and respected than all these petty sovereigns. ’ ‘T'hiat 
universal glory which his science had conferred on hit, and which he 
rendered useful to letters, was frequently employed in a political 
career. No man of learning, no poet, has been charged with so 
many embassies to the great potentates; viz. the Emperor,’ the 
Pope, the King of France, the Senate of Venice, and all the princes 
of Italy ; and, which is more extraordinary, Petrarca did not perform 
these functions in virtue of authority from a single state, but’ as 
belonging to the whole of Europe: he received his misson ’froth 
his glory; and, when he treated with princes, he did it almost 
always as an arbitrator who looked for the suffrages of posterity.’, , 


Though the glory of Petrarca during his life-time was princi- 
pally owing to the immensity of his literary researches, yet sub- 
sequent ages have considered his book of sonnets and canzoni, 
with more justice than the present author appears inclined to 
grant, as his best title to renown. We are well aware of the 
defects inseparable from the sonnet; which has been ingeni- 
ously called by an Italian the bed of Procrustes. To adapt 
themselves to fourteen lines, the inspiration and the thought 
must be exactly compassed and limited ; if the thought be too 
Jong, it must be barbarously lopped ; and, if too short, it must 
be miseraby stretched to fit this exact measure. The necessity 
of finding a number of words which rhyme together is pos- 
sibly the most trifling restraint in a language abounding, like 
the Italian, in similar terminations: but still it is a restraint ; 
and the invariable regularity of the sonnet produces a mono- 
tony which is abhorrent from the more free and graceful com- 
posicions of the antients. The body of the sonnet contains 
a brilliant image ; while the last verse is often merely an epi- 
gram, or some unexpected sentence, or some antithesis, 
dazzling and in bad taste, which seizes on the mind, and leaves 
the heart untouched. ‘The Italiams are possibly indebted to 
sonnets for their concetti; that is, the affectation of wit attached 
rather to words than to things; and Petrarca, more than all 
others, has set them this dangerous example. 

The above objections to the sonnet are partly suggested by 
our own feelings, and partly collected from the objections to 
this style of writing which lie dispersed in M, De SisMonDI’s 
notice of Petrarca. While, however, we believe in them sin- 
cerely, we dissent from M. pe S. in our estimate of this great 
poet. We wish that, in addition to the many objections here 
brought against the sonnet, a thousand others could be found ; 
and that instead of beingt difficult, the composition of a sonnet 2 / Be 
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wére impracticable. ‘Then had the genius of this great and ten- 
der poet been exerted to the full display of his ‘talents ; and he 
who so gracefully presents himself in fetters might have been 
doubly graceful when left to his own native energies, uncramped 
by laws that frown and freeze, and would kill another aspirant. 
M. DE SIsMONDI professes to be a stranger to the beauties of 
Petrarca; and this is an unfortunate confession from a writer 
on the=progressive literatures of the South, where more than 
half is love, and love less graceful, less musical, with less of 
thought and of soul, than that of this great master. We 
agree with the critic that Petrarca is not to be translated ; 
and that his beauties. are not merely his own, but those of the 
language in which he wrote. A full, open, and harmonious 
dialect was necessary to the developement of his genius; and, 
perhaps, in defiance of what has been advanced, on the sup- 
position that a'wider latitude would have been more favourable 
to the exhibition of his powers, a nearer consideration of his 
beauties, in ‘all their peculiarities, may convince us that the 
sonnet was a confinement wholesome to the poet who adopted 
it. ‘The canzone at all events presented greater facilities ; and 
the triumph of tender poesy is possibly the Chiare, fresche, 


‘¢ dolti acque of this impassioned writer. His strength and 


weakness both consisted in his love ; a love attributing all ex- 
cellence to the object that inspired it, and resembling that 
which the mystics feel and express for the Divinity ; — which 
encitcles his Laura, and every place that she frequented, with 
something of heaven from the recollections that they excite. 
The originals, whence the thought and turn of the following 
stanzas in the English octave line are taken, afford a striking 
illustration of the mystic purity and beauty with which his 
imagination painted her person and the place where she 
Joiteted. The readers of Petrarca will recognize ‘the Valle 
the de’ lamenti sei piena, and the S’una fede amorosa, &c. of the 
fealian : 


Fair winding vale, and thou delicious stream, 
Enchanting birds, and beasts that haunt the plain, 
And thou, green path, where fondly yet I dream 
To find some print of ‘her, beloved in vain ! 
Unalter’d yet, and fresh to me ye seem, 
‘And smile, as in rebuke, upon my pain ; 
No likeness to my happy self I find 
In these dim eyes, in this distemper’d mind. 


But if from-rest and happiness to fly, 
And all that once I languish’d to behold, — 
If my heart’s image painted in my eye, 
Or grief in stifled accent hardly told, — ; 
I I 
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If ever to complain, to weep, to sigh, 

Another dearer than myself to hold, 
Feed on my wither’d frame, — the guilt is thine, 
False fair! but ever be the suffering mine ! | 


M. DE SisMonpr1 passes from Petrarca, in the natural order 
of his work, to Boccaccio, the friend of Petrarca ; and who, 
although more known by his Decamerone than by his. verses, 
has ever held a high rank among the poets of his country. 
Indeed, the evening-songs attached to each day’s entertainment 
may be numbered with the most beautiful and enchanting 
productions of southern poetry. Possessed of all the graces 
of figure and of wit, and a follower of pleasure by profession, 
Boccaccio was passionately attached to Maria, a natural daughter 
of Robert, King of Naples; and, although this lady had been 
married eight years to a Neapolitan nobleman, the novelist did 
not scruple to celebrate her under the name of Fiametta.— 
In his writings, we must not look for that purity and tender- 
ness which distinguished the love of Petrarca for Laura. 
The Princess, who was the object of his admiration, had been 
educated in the most corrupt court of Italy: a worthy disciple 
of such a school, she had adopted all its tenets; and to her 
depraved and vitiated taste we must attribute the indecencies 
of her admirer. ‘This at least is most consonant with our 
wishes and our feelings, when genius permits itself to scandalize 
as much as it delights and instructs mankind: but perhaps it 
would not be too much to confess that the natural bent of 
the poet’s mind was too prone to these licentious pictures. 

The Decamerone is a collection of a hundred novels, inge- 
niously introduced as the pass-time and recreation of a select 
society of young ladies and gentlemen, who had fled from the 
city of Florence to avoid the contagion of a pestilence. The 
society was formed of ten persons, each of whom had imposed 
on himself the necessity of contributing to the common amuse- 
ment by telling a story, during the ten days which made the 
appointed time of their retirement. ‘The frame of. the picture 
is death and desolation ; and neither the plague of Thucydides 
nor that of Lucretius presents this scourge of man in colours 
more sombre or fearful, than those of this facetious writer : 
but, within a frame thus awful, are inclosed images of the 
most delightful, the most sportive, and unhappily of the most 
licentious attraction. ‘The description of the smiling fields, 
the fresh banks, and the dark and shadowy walks in the 
vicinity of Florence, whither these joyous hermits had retired, — 
of their promenades, their festivals, and their banquets, — 
has afforded to the novelist a field for the display of all his 
riches ;' and the tales, which are varied with infinite art, both 
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as to subject and to style, from the most affecting to the most 
trifling, and, as we have said, unhappily to the most exception- 
able, develope his whole talent in every branch of the happy art 
of narrative. ‘The Decamerone, published in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when its author had attained the age of thirty-nine, cir- 
culated freely in Italy, and was printed from the period of the 
invention of printing.to the sixteenth century, when it was 
prohibited by the Council of Trent. At the solicitation of the 
Grand. Duke of Tuscany, however, and after two curious ne- 
gociations between that prince and Pius Vth and Sixtus Vth, 
the Decamerone, corrected and castrated, was republished in 
1573 and in 1682. 

. It 1s probable that the popular stories of the day furnished Boc- 
¢accio with many of his tales. We trace the origin of several in 
the old fabliaux of Norman birth, others in the Italian collection 
of the hundred antient novels, and others in an Indian romance, 
which had passed into all the languages of the East, and had 
been translated into Latin in the twelfth century under the 
title of Dolopathos, or the King and the Seven Wise Men. 
Invention in this species of literature is not less uncommon 
than in other branches: the same tales which Boccaccio has 
in part collected in the courts of princes, or in the societies 
of different cities in Italy, have been transfused from him into 
all the modern European languages; and, when versified by 
La Fontaine and Dryden, they have conferred the highest repu- 
tation on his successors. 

The, Greeks of Byzantium had invented amorous romances : 
but, since they were unknown to the Latins, or nearly so, in 
the age of the Italian novelist, Boccaccio may be considered 
as the father of this interesting species of narrative. The ro- 
mances of French chivalry recounted few but extraordinary or 
super-human adventures ; this poet, on the contrary, in general 
rejects the marvellous with disdain, and derives his whole charm 
from the truth and probability of his scenes. His romance of 
Fiametta is usually ranked next to his Decamerone: but his first 
homage to the Princess Mary possesses, without all question, 
the most merit. ‘The events of the romance have little variety, 
and the speeches are, in general, long, cold, and uninviting : 
but the passion of love is expressed with a fire, a languor, and 
a seriousness that no Italian writer has ever equalled. _ Naples 
is the scene; and, from many circumstances in the conduct of 
the plot, we have every reason to be persuaded that, as the 
Decamerone was written to amuse the Princess Mary with the 
love-adventures of others, so the Fiametta was intended to 
amuse the world, and perhaps the Princess herself, with a re- 
cital of her own gallantries. A scholastic style of -reasoning, 
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prolix and dull speeches, and a whimsical mixture of antient 
mythology with the Christian religion, are among the faults 
of the Fiametta. This young lady first meets Pamphilus at 
mass, and is induced to listen to his suit by an apparition of 
Venus; an error which was the result of ignorance in the 
authors of the Fabliaux, but which flowed, in the instance of 
Boccaccio, from his perpetual study and admiration of the classics. 

Besides his romances in prose, Boccaccio has left two heroic 
poems, the TZheseid and Filosostrato, neither of which ob- 
tained any reputation in his own country: both are at present 
forgotten; and, were they not the first essays in the antient 
epic school which appeared in renovated Europe, and the first 
attempt of the rima cttava, which has since been appropriated 
exclusively to every Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese epopée, 
they would well deserve the oblivion into which they have 
fallen. Boccaccio was the inventor of this noble and simple 
stanza. The rima terza of Dante appeared to impose a restraint 
too fatiguing, and kept the attention too long and invariabiy in 
suspense. Every other form of versification was appropriate 
to lyric poesy; and the delicacy of the Italian ear revolts at 
verses unconnected by a regular and defined cadence. Thestrophe 
of Boccaccio is composed of six verses, with an interchange of 
two rhymes, thrice repeated, and concluded by a distich. The 
translation, which we have given in our notice of Petrarca, 
(p.484.) represents the same stanza in English. The Theseid 
was transferred into our language by Chaucer, the father of 
our versification: when this version became nearly unin- 
telligible,y Dryden modernized it, and his poem of Palamon 
and Arcite enjoys a considerable reputation; though the im- 
probability of its situations, the inexplicable turn of its events, 
the incongruity of the passions which it delineates, and its 
long and fatiguing descriptions, render it equally dull to the 
English and the Italian reader. 

Boccaccio was the author also of other works: but, after his 
Decamerone, his principal claim to glory must rest (like that of 
Petrarca) on his indefatigable researches for the MSS. of anti- 
quity. These perfect models of taste and genius were buried 
in the archives of a few convents, scattered at great distances, 
incorrect, and incomplete, without notes, punctuation, or 
any other aid devised by the superintendants of typography. 
An inconceivable exertion of reasoning was necessary to dis- 
cover in a work of Cicero, for instance, which was without 
title or beginning, all that indicated the author, the period of 
history at which it had been written, and the circumstances 
which ought to decide its origin; to correct the errors of 
ignorant copyists; to discover the omissions, and to engraft. 
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certain passages found at Heidelberg on the main body of a 
dissertation discovered at Naples. Yet such was the occupa- 
tion of Petrarca and his friend Boccaccio» ; 

The Italian prose received a considerable polish about this 
time from the three Villani, who yet maintain a high rank 
among historians ; but from this period the language again.re» 
trograded, Latin, and all the pedantry which the affectation of 
writing in a dead language naturally occasions, succeeded to the 
graceful and simple idiom of the great men who had diffused 
such honour over their country. This depravation continued 
until the period at which Cosmo de Medici brought back the 
exploded idionmy of Florence, and with it the Muses and the 
Graces that had retired from the pedants who had usurped the 
name of poets and historians during the dark interregnum. Of 
this extraordinary man, and of his aspiring family, it would 
be presumptuous on our part to say more, since the fabours of 
Mr. Roscoe have been consecrated to the name of Medici. 
The Morgante Maggiore of Luigi da Pulci, another treasure 
lately opened to the English reader by a powerful and brilliant 
translation of its finest and most attractive parts, was first 
published in 1485. ‘To the English translation of this work 
are affixed notes, which supersede any remarks from us on the 
original author: but the name of Morgante the Giant might 
possibly be changed with more propriety to that of Orlando, 
who is, without dispute, the hero of the piece. Boiardo had 
published and Berni had modernized the Orlando Innamorato, 
before Ariosto had conferred the. highest honour on the name 
by the celebrity which his genius drew around it. In the poem 
of Berm, the female character appears, as it should appear in 
every chivalric romance, the soul of all the poem; and Ange- 
lica already gives the promise of those charms which have sinee 
braved the revolution of ages. 

The intention ot Ariosto was to celebrate the Paladins and 
gallantries of the court of Charlemagne, during the fabulous 
war of that monarch against the Moors. He appears to have 
shaken off the yoke imposed by the observance of the unities; 
he takes the subject and the hero as they were furnished for 
him by the Comte Beiardo in his Orlando Innamorato; and, 
supposing all his readers to be previously acquainted with the 
former parts of his romantic history, he enters into the midst 
of combats without imagining that any one can be ignorant 
of his characters and their past exploits. He gives himself no 
concern about introducing his principal personages ; he strings 
event on event; and, as if he enjoyed the perplexity of his 
readers, he leads them astray into so many places and scenes, 
that the possibility of grasping the ensemble of his wild but rich 
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invention is entirely precluded. He attaches himself by turns 
to all his heroes; and, having conducted each into an embar- 
rassing situation, he leaves him with a pleasantry for some 
other character, or to wander to another part of the fable, ‘to- 
tally unconnected. Although the interest of the whole poem 
may languish from such a continued train of disappointments, 
and this total want of unity, yet has the poet fixed the atten- 
tion of all Europe on his brilliant visions; and, by the charm 
of his verse and the minuteness of his detail, the honourable 
and noble spirit of his principal agents, and the bright and 
blooming colours which pervade his work, he has supplanted 
in the estimation of most readers all the writers of his nation. 
Sometimes, we discover in this light and graceful poet an 
unequalled sensibility; thus the event which has given its 
name to the poem, the grief for slighted love which deprives 
his principal hero of reason, is gradually brought on with a 
truth and delicacy of sentiment which know no equal. The 
Paladin of Charlemagne has found, sculptured on the rock of 
a grotto, some verses of Medoro in which he celebrates the 
happiness enjoyed in the love of Angelica. He reads them 
again and again, and each time he hopes to discover in them 
a meaning different from that which is but too obvious: an 
icy cold then penetrates to his heart; still he fixes his eyes on 
the stone, but the faculty of vision has vanished. Yet hesitating 
to believe the infidelity of Angelica, a shepherd, in. order to 
convince him of it, recounts her love for Medoro with all its 
details; in vain he then flies from men ; the inscription on the 

otto haunts and drives him to despair, and from despair to 
madness. He draws his sword, destroys the grotto which has 
been the asylum of their loves, tears down the trees which 
surround it, rages against the bright and clear fountain which 
ran at its mouth, covers it with earth, with rocks, with trunks 
of trees, and renders it turbid and choked up for ever. 


«© E stanco al fin, e al fin di sudor molle, 
Poiché la lena vinta non risponde 
A lo sdegno, al grave odio, all’ ardente ira 
Cade sul prato, e verso il ciel sospira.” 


Ariosto scruples not to avail himself of the beauties of antient 
Latin poesy; and it is extraordinary that, in noticing the 
Olympia of Orlando, M. pr Sismonpt has not traced it, and almost 
literally, to the Ariadne of Ovid. The Olympia is in teality/a 
translation from the Ariadne. In another part, Arioste has 
translated and improved on that fine passage of Catullus, the 
“ Ut flos in septis.” The following is an attempt to preserve the 
style and stanza of this passage of the Italian bard : uP 
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“< La verginella é simile alla rosa,” &c. 


A tender maid is like a floweret sweet, 
Within the covert of a garden born ; 
Nor flock nor hind disturbs the calm retreat, 
But on the parent stalk it blooms untorn, 
Refresh’d by vernal rain and gentle heat, 
The balm of evening and the dews of morn: 
Youths and enamour’d maidens vie to wear int 
This flower, their bosom’s grace, or curl’d around their hair. 


No sooner gather’d from the vernal bough, 
Where fresh and blooming to the sight it grew, 
Than all who mark’d its opening beauty blow 
Forsake the tainted sweet and faded hue ; 
And she who yields, forgetful of her vow, 
To one but newly loved another’s due, 
Shall live, tho’ high for heavenly beauty prized, 
By youths unhonour’d and by maids despised. 


The death of Zerbino and the grief of Isabella in the 24th 
book are passages full of tenderness and sweetness: but Ariosto 
is perhaps less formed to be translated by fragments than any 
other poet. ‘The grace, the charm, the music of his language 
are inimitable, and refuse to lend themselves to translation. 
His glory is attached to the Orlando: but, like the great men 
whom we have noticed, he too composed many works, and 
among them some which do no honour to his name. His 
attempts at theatrical pieces are not more successful than those 
of his predecessors: but some of his sonnets, canzoni, and elegies 
in terza rima, may be compared with those of Petrarca and 
Ovid. We hasten, however, to the last great poet who divides 
with riosto the suffrages of Italy. 

Torquato Tasso, son of Bernardo Tasso, commenced in the year 
1565, at the court of Ferrara, that Jerusalem Delivered which 
has intitled him to the third place among epic poets. His first 
merit was the choice of a subject, capable in any age, and more 
especially in that in which the poet flourished, of warming the 
imagination of a Christian poet. It presents the history of the 
grand struggle between nations who fought for the truth, 
against those whose yoke would have vilified and degraded man- 
kind to a servitude the most ignominious and depraved. Tasso 
we evidently perceive to be the favourite of M. pe SisMonp1 ; 
and certainly the scene of the Jerusalem Delivered, so brilliant 
from its association with all our religious ideas, is that in which 
nature displays all her riches ; —in which pictures alternately 
the most smiling and most sombre are offered to the powers t 
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the poet. ‘The enchanting gardens of Eden and the sands of 
the desert are there found in close and immediate vicinity 3 
while also the splendour of Asia, and the rude but magnificent 
daring of Europe, which, according to the account of the Princess 
Anna Comnena, appeared to be precipitated on Constantinople, 
are beautifully contrasted in this gorgeous poem. To the 
honours of imagery, grace, thought, unity, and variety, must be 
added that extreme correctness of description which brings the 
holy places immediately under the view of an untravelled 
reader. ‘This at least is the praise bestowed on the poem by 
Chéteaubriand. Above all, the Jerusalem Delivered is the soldier's 
poem :—war, honour,fand religion, are the theses of every page; 
and every action is described with such force of colouring, and 
such present vivacity, that the author appears always in the 
field, and engaged in noting down the transactions of its heroes, 
Praise, however, is needless. This production will go down the 
stream of time with Homer and. Virgil; and, though far in. 
ferior to either, it is, as an epic poem, the first and noblest that 
has been produced by any genius of renovated Europe. Tous 
it appears rather too gorgeous, too full of imagery, simile, 
metaphor, allusion, and figure of every kind; the memory is 
too often carried back to Virgil ; and the Italian, though un- 
questionably the most poetical of modern languages, loses 
ground in its competition with the beautiful and majestic idiom 
of antiquity. To our feelings, the Orlando Furioso is the more 
gratifying and more strictly Italian production: — but we for- 
bear from disputing the point with M. pe S:sMonp1. 

To the age of Zasso succeeded a long interval of persecution, 
directed against, learning by unfeeling Popes and intriguing 
Princes. Yet in defiance of these obstacles and the terrors of 
the Inquisition, the germs of genius continued to expand. 
Italy produced not less than thirty contemporary poets, who, 
in the opinion of the age in which they flourished, equalled, if 
they didnotsurpass, the greatest geniuses of antiquity; and whose 
celebrity was expected to last with the duration of the world. 
The very names, however, of these immortal bards are fast 
wearing away, and their works are become curious only from 
not having been reprinted since the rage of admiration which 
extended itself to a certain period of their life-time. Fame has 
a retentive but by no means a capacious memory 3 as she passes 
on, she loves to disencumber herself from every useless burthen; 
and she arrives at future ages with an equipage as light as she 
can possibly make it. Hesitating to choose between Bembo, 
Sadoletti, Sannazar, Bernardo Accolti, and hundreds of others, all 


of whom were numbered by their contemporaries among poets 


of the highest order, she got rid of them all; a wholesome 
example 
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example to the immortals of our own age and country, if any 
example can be salutary when acting against the poisonous ap- 
plause of a gaping and thoughtless multitude. With this remark 
we hasten to the conclusion of our notices of Italian literature. 

A short but clear account is here given of Macchiavelli and 
Aretin. ‘The former, ambassador for a long time at the court 
of Cesar Borgia, learned from that illustrious villain the foun- 
dation and spirit of his infernal policy; and the latter, by a 
whimsical application of the /ucus 2 non lucendo, gained the title 
of divine by books and conversations of the lowest and most 
obscenetendency. Of all libertines, he was the most profligate; 
and of all deaths the death of Aretin was most in unison with 
the tenour of his life. He had some sisters at Venice who passed 
a life as dissolute as his own; one day, on hearing the recital 
of their gallantries, he was so delighted with their oddity, that 
in the violence of merriment he upset himself in his chair; 
his head struck against the floor; and he died at that very mo- 
ment, in the midst of convulsions of laughter at some stories 
replete with ribaldry. 

To this age succeeded that of the pedants known in Italy 
by the appellation of the Seicentisti. During one hundred and 
fifty years, exhausted Italy produced only servile copyists of 
the antients; and, with the exception of a few gleams in the 
Secchia rapita of Tassoni, the genius of this favoured land ap- 
pears to be overshadowed from the imprisonment of Tasso to 
the time of Metastasio. 

The theatre of Italy boasts the three names of Metastasio, 
Goldoni, and Alfieri ; and no three authors could possibly pre- 
sent a greater contrast of character. ‘The first is the creator 
of the lyric scene ; the second, of the true comic; and the 
third, of Italian tragedy. The real name of the former was 
Trapassi, which his master translated into the Greek name 
of Metastasio. Born at a voluptuous court, and a slave to the 
delights of music, he abandoned himself to that delicate epicu- 
reanism which united in his eyes heroism and virtue with love 
and idleness. His characters, it is true, are taken from every 
nation: but his Romans, Persians, and Greeks, all sing of love 
in the same sweet notes; they are for ever the same in all but 
their drapery ; and their scene is always the lyric theatre. His 
better pieces, rendered enchanting and immortal by the divine 
sharmonies of Pergolese, Cimarosa, and Mozart, leave all com- 
parison behind. He is not to be read; his whole soul was 

music; and the art af Cimarosa was necessary to the display of 
Metastasic’s powers. In 1729, his reputation procured from 
the Emperor Charles VI. an invitation to Vienna, where he was 

established as poet to the court. 
The 
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The life of Goldoni, the first comic writer who banished van- 
dalism from the theatres of Italy, has been noticed at large in 
the Appendix to our Ixxivth Volume, N.5S., with a sort of pro- 
mise that some account of his works should enter into the present 
critique. We must, however, be very brief in our observations. 
In general, this author allows but little room to sensibility ; 
sentiment is by no means his province; his heroes are repre- 
sented with all their faults, and frequently with vices exceedin 
the theatrical allowance ; his principal characters are freely held 
up to ridicule; selfishness in their generosity, —self-interest in 
their friendship, — envy in their admiration, — and the prosaic, 
contracted, and vulgar side of human nature, — are the master- 
springs of Go/doni’s characters. His fertility in design, however, 
and the natural turn of his dialogue, will most probably pre- 
serve for him the place among his countrymen which his name 
at present enjoys. 

Except the Merope of Maffei, Italy had not one tragedy which 
deserved the name until 4/feri undertook to reform the serious, 
as Goldoni had already reformed the comic, scene. Metastasio 
is the poet of love, A/feri the hardy champion of liberty. The 
former, allured by the delicacy of his ear, never wrote a period 
which was notin unison with the principles of music; while 
the latter appears ostentatiously to court breaks, asperities, and 
inharmonious cadences, to which the Italian language lends 
itself with reluctance. Here is no pastoral gentleness, no 
compromise with the feelings of his countrymen. A drama 
seldom exceeding 1400 lines, supported by three or four cha- 
racters, and rendered yet more grave by soliloquies and a cer- 
tain laconicism of style which at times appears affected, with a 
monotony of circumstance and character, and a studied harsh- 
ness resulting from the mind of the author, are the distinguish- 
ing features of A/feri. 

When speaking of the writers of Italy, we cannot but advert, 
as in our notice of the large obituary contained in the correspon- 
dence of Grimm, to the extreme old age to which the literary 
world of Italy as well as of France attained. In the present work, 
as in Grimm, the ages of 80 and go are of by’no means uncom- 
mon occurrence.—Does this longevity result from temperance, 
from natural constitution, or from climate ? 

In the account ‘rendered by M. pe Stsmonpr of the litera- 
tures of Spain and Portugal, he professes to speak at'the dicta- 
tion of Bouterweck *, Dieze,.and Schlegel ; whose opinions ‘he 
retails with a liberality which removes’ from himself the respon. 








* See our report of this writer’s History of Spanish Literature, 
Appendix to Vol. lxx. N.S. p. 449. 
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sibility for their correctness. The fertility of Spanish authors 
is indeed tremendous 3; and their works are hitherto so little 
known, with the exception of the inimitable Cervantes, that we 
do not wonder at the advantageous position taken by the pre- 
sent author behind the names of those laborious Germans 
who have made the literature of Spain the peculiar object of 
inquiry. ‘Their theatrical pieces surpass in number those of all 
Europe put together : but, say atu ont of its inferiority to 
the literature of Italy, France, and England, the costume of 
Spanish literature is oriental. 
_ The Cid is the oldest epic poem of any modern language ; 
and, as a faithful painting of Spanish manners in the eleventh 
century, it is valuable: but as a poem it is barbarous. To 
the poem succeeded the Chronicle, and to the Chronicle the 
many romances painted on the same canvas. An extraordinary 
mixture of love and devotion produced in the fifteenth century 
certain mystical parodies on Scripture; such as the Seven Joys 
of Love, in imitation of the Seven Joys of the Holy Virgin; and 
the Zen Commandments of Love, a parody on those of Scripture, 
with other profanations. In the sixteenth century, while 
Spanish cruelty, heightened by the spectacles presented to 
them by their Inquisition, was busily exerted in deluging 
Europe and America with blood, the Boscans, Garcillasas, 
Mendozas, and Mortemayores,—-all parties to the sanguinary 
scene’ of their times, — all blood-hounds in the pack of Charles 
the Fifth and his wretched successor, —— were amusing them- 
selves with writing pastorals and sonnets, and serving up the 
same stale dishes to saturated Europe, which had in antient times 
been presented to it by pure and innocent lovers of the delights 
which they celebrated. Mendoza’s fame, however, rests prin- 
cipally on his Lazarillo de Tormes, the beggar. This guste 
picaresco, this taste for beggary, and for the feats of ingenuity 
which it engenders, is peculiarly palatable to Castilian gravity ; 
and if we may judge of the fraternity from the pictures of 
them presented by Mendoza and his imitators, (among them 
Le Sage,) the Spanish beggars are, of all sharpers, the most 
adroit, the, most sensible to the esprit de corps, the most united, 
and the most profligate. Mendoza’s history of the war of 
Grenada, which ended by the expulsion from Spain of eight 
hundred thousand Moors, the most industrious of its popu- 
lation, enjoys a well-deserved reputation. It is the last work 
which attempted to represent the odium ana absurdity of the 
Inquisition; and from this circumstance its publication was 

rohibited for a century and a half after the writer’s death. 

- If the authors above mentioned are possessed of merit too con- 
fined to arrest our attention, the universal eulogy bestowed on 
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Don Quixotte may excuse us, with yet better reason, from the 
rotice of Cervantes. His great work admits of no other 
epithet than the inimitable: but of his dramatic pieces he speaks 
sensibly when he himself acknowleges the decided superiority 
of his contemporary Lope Vega de Carpio, This latter writer, 
who with Cervantes and Calderone shares the highest honours of 
literary glory among his countrymen, was, like Cervantes and 
the \poets before mentioned, a soldier, and was among, the 
military who composed that Invincible Armada of which the 
destruction was the safeguard of England. He was also one of 
the many inprovisatori who were known at this period equally 
m Castile and in Italy. His comedies amount to the exorbitant 
number of eighteen hundred, to which must be added goo 
pieces of different descriptions; and, as he was known to 
compose a drama of two thousand verses in rhyme, varied with 
ariettes, sonnets, songs, and rich in intrigues and unexpected 
adventures, in the course of one day, we must class his writings 
only among the ‘better order of extemporary effusions, so 
dangerous in their effects on sense, taste, and poetry. Indeed, 
the dramatist himself frequently complained that he recited 
faster than his amanuenses could write; while the managers 
of the theatres, regardless of his future fame, and intent only on 
present advantages, retained him in daily and hourly employ- 
ment, and allowed him not time to revise a single piece. These 
prodigious labours procured for their author as much money as 
renown, and he was at one time master of a hundred thousand 
ducats: but his inclination to charity and to a sumptuous 
course of living wasted all these resources; and, after a splen- 
did career, he left but a small fortune at his:demise. No 
poet has ever in his life-time enjoyed so much glory as Lope 
de Vega. In the streets, he was accompanied by a crowd who 
saluted him by the appellation of the prodigy of nature; children 
followed him with cries of joy; and every eye was fixed on 
him. The College of Madrid, of which he was a member, 
chose him for its president ; and Pope Urban VIII. sent to him 
the cross of Malta, the title of Doctor in theology, and the 
diploma of fiscal to the apostolic chamber : distinctions which 
he owed as much to his fanaticism 2s to his poetry. The 
Inquisition also elected him a familiar, In the midst of 
this homage paid to his talents, he died at the age of seventy- 
three, A.D. 16353 and his obsequies were celebrated with 
royal pomp. Three bishops, in pontifical habits, officiated for 
three days at the funeral of this Phoenix of Spain, as he, is 
called even in the title to his comedies. ¢ It is calculated that 
he had composed more than twenty-one millions three hundred 
thousand verses, written on 133,222 leaves of paper.’ a 
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The essence of the Spanish theatre, as perfected by Lope ce 
Vega, is intrigue; a complication of incidents, of love, of stra- 
tagems, and of extraordinary combats. Hence we are assured 
that strangers, however well read in the language, are seldom 
able to follow or comprehend a piece represented on the 
theatres of Madrid; while true Spaniards, habituated to ro- 
mantic adventures in all their windings, seize the thread of 
the narrative with inconceivable adroitness. In works written 
so rapidly as the dramas of Lope de-Vega, we may admire the 
genius which sparkles and flashes in the progress of the scene : 
but we can by no means trace the master-hand, whose deline- 
ations will live in their primal force with ages unborn, and in 
countries the most remote. —Since the time of Lope, comedy 
in Spain has been divided into the appellations of divine and 
human. The divine comedies are the miracles of saints, and, 
like the Auman, attempt ‘to chain the attention wholly by the 
trick and wonder of the scene. In the Auman comedy, pro- 
bability is not so much as kept in sight; the importance and 
interest of situations, the imbroglio, in a word, forming the only: 
merit of the piece. One intrigue crosses another, and the em- 
barrassment augments, until the author, not able to untie, 
coarsely cuts the knots by marrying as many couples as present 
themselves in the dramatis persone. 

Calderone, however, is considered as the king .of the Spanish 
theatre by his own countrymen, and ‘is placed by German critics 
at the head of the modern dramatists. He was born A.D. 1600, 
and commenced his theatrical labours at his fourteenth year : 
but) like most of ‘his predecessors, he:too entered into the army, 
and served a few campaigns in Flanders. Philip IV., who was 
devoted to the stage, called him near his person, gave him the 
ribband of St. Jago, and attached him permanently to his court, 
As he advanced in age, he applied:his talents more and more to 
the divine comedy. ‘Those who would wish to become inti- 
mately acquainted with this author would do well to consult 
Schlegel ; from whom much information may be gained. ‘Tous 
and to M. pe Sismonpi, he appears over-rated by his German 
eulogist. Duels and assassination among the males, — intrigues 
that penetrate within their jalousies and even to the grates of 
their convents, among the females, — and gallantries which se- 
parated husband and wife, — were the morals of the age and of 
the drama of ‘Calderone. If, however, the morals were false, the 
language of the dramatist (says the present author) was yet 
tnore artificial. Our limits compel us to pass over the severe 
but sensible criticism of M. pe S. on this famous writer, who 


died in his eighty-seventh year. —It is to be regretted maa 
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has scarcely touched on the Italian and Spanish historians, or 
indeed on the prose of those countries in general. 

In treating of the literature of the Portuguese, Bouterweck is 
still M. pe Sismonp1’s guide. This people, like the nation of 
which they were formerly a province, were for centuries en- 
gaged in a war with their Moorish conquerors: but, of all 
modern Europeans, they have been most fitted to sing the charms 
of a pastoral life, because shepherds and their peaceful occu- 
pations are objects most frequently presented to the eyes of 
their poets. In their flourishing days, comprizing the short 
period in which Vasco di Gama made discoveries and Ca- 
mivens sang the exploits of his crew, the Portuguese were divided 
into mariners, soldiers, and shepherds; and literature was rather 
the recreation of the soldier than the profession of the Jearned. 
Without a model for tragedy but in the antient drama of 
Greece, Antenio Ferreira distinguished the sixteenth century by 
his Ines de Castro, a wonderful flight for the age and circum- 
stances in which he wrote. ‘The glory of ungrateful Portugal, 
however, rests exclusively on unhappy, Camtens. A contem- 
porary of Ferreira, a soldier, a navigator, an exile, a pen- 
sioner on the contemptible Sebastian, and last of all a beggar, 
subsisting wholly on the alms procured from passengers in the 
streets of Lisbon by the attachment of an Indian servant, in 
every condition this miserable man was a poet, and devoted all 
his powers to the fame of a nation which misconceived him, 
and felt not their effect. The hero of Cam@ens is not so much 
Vasco di Gama as his country. ‘the subject which he has 
chosen, the details of navigation into which he falls, and the 
mixture of Pagan and Christian notions, are undoubtedly flaws 
in this grand poem: but his episodes oi Jnes, and Adamastor, 
the spirit of the Cape, shrink not from a competition with the 
graces of the Italian school. 

With the death of Cam@ens the literature of Portugal has so 
entirely declined, that, if a stranger should call for the works 
of any other poet even in a shop at Lisbon, the bookseller 
would not comprehend him. Indeed, the affinity of language, 
and the ascendancy of Spain, make the Portuguese tributary to 
their neighbours for most of their literary enjoyments. — With 
a review of the four Roman dialects, the Provengal, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, M. p= Sismonpyi closes his labours 
on southern literature. The French, the most celebrated of the 
languages ‘ born from the Latin,’ has been too often and too well 
treated to demand from him a new analysis: but he prepares 
us for his excursions into northern literature; and we wish him 
health and leisure for the undertaking. 1 

Bl. 
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Art. IX. L£ssat sur PEsprit, &c.; i.e. An Essay on the Spirit 
of the Education of the Human Race. By JosepH Apuonsr. 


Svo. pp. 512. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. Price 
10s. 6d. 


We: suppose that the author of this essay, who has visited 

Germany, is no stranger to the excellent paper of Lessing 
on the Education of the Human Race; where he would meet 
with many of those seminal ideas of a thinker, which, when they 
fall on a proper soil, germinate afresh, and produce repeated 
effects in successive generations. At least, this work borrows 
the title and in some measure the system of Lessing ; super- 
adding, however, a mass of amplification which is more of 
French than of German growth: though Pestalzzi’s writings 
have not been overlooked. 

M. AvrHonse inscribes his work, in two informal dedi- 
cations, to his king and to his country. In the first, he 
welcomes the return of the Bourbons; and in the second he 
advises France once more to resume the worship of royalty, of 
humanity, and of Deity. 

The dissertation is divided into ten books, and nearly a 
hundred chapters: modern French philosophers seeming to 
delight in methodical subdivisions as much as the puritanic 
preachers, and to adopt in written works the exclamatory 
forms of vocal eloquence. — Book i. considers education as 
influenced by the nature and inherent principles of organic 
beings; and, if we find not much new matter in this section, it 
contains many just and important observations, to which as 
yet but little practical attention is paid in our establishments 
of education. The importance of se/f-education is maintained ; 
and certainly there are many precautions, regarding the clean- 
liness and health of the body, which must be intrusted to the 
discretion of each individual. Yet we might have grammars 
of anatomy and medical catechisms ; conveying, without in- 
decency, to adolescents, many facts concerning the human 
frame, from ignorance of which they often incur grievous 
diseases. ‘The just remark also occurs that we have inherent 
tendencies in our nature, organic ideas which originate within 
us independently of comaiunication, and which must for ever 
render incoercible many propensities of the human animal. 
Education is limited in its powers; it can only increase the 
proportion of persons adapted for given situations: but all the 
qualities which have ever adorned the best or disgraced the 
worst of men must at all times, in some proportion, subsist 
in every populous civilized community. Moral quacks may 
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prescribe this or that system of opinion, as a panacea; as an 
antidote against forms of behaviour which they call vicious : 
but all forms of behaviour, which are adopted by extensive 
classes of men, must have a cause inseparable from their animal 
frame, and co-existent with their circumstances, which last are 
the things to be remedied. 

A considerable part of this book, and especially of the third 
chapter, is employed in shewing how large a proportion of 
what we call revealed religion is in fact natural religion, ard 
common to the philosophic families and the idolaters of every 
region. The object of this chapter seems to be the reconci- 
liation of a philosophic husband to the religious edification of 
his wife. Some singular directions are also given. At p.47. the 
young are advised to sleep without night-caps; and at p. 61. 
it is recommended that the children of the rich and of the poor 
should receive those instructions together which aie common 
to both. A dangerous interference of the magistrate with the 
appointment of school-masters is every where inculcated. — 
Chapter vi. treats of heroic education, or of the method of 
forming heroes. Heroism is placed in employing life and 
despising death.— Proposals are issued at p. 98. to form an 
European Society of Education for the purpose of superin- 
tending, in the several countries, the national instruction of the 
multitude. 

Book II. treats of education considered in connection with 
the improvement of the corporeal organs ; and visionary hopes 
are excited, of perfecting the different organs of sense by ap- 
propriate exercises, so as to unite in every man the exquisite 
sensitiveness of the most diversely gifted animals. The soul is 
also said to have five senses, which are denominated the 
human sense, or the sentiment of humanity ; the moral sense, 
or the sentiment of the right and good; the intellectual sense, 
or the sentiment of the true and false; the esthetic sense, or 
the sentiment of the beautiful and sublime ; and the religious 
sense, or the sentiment of the holy and unholy. These five 
senses are treated as instincts essential to every individual, on 
the developement of which depends his moral character. 

The third book discusses education as connected with human 
relations and affections. The author thinks (p. 205.) that 
women should marry between the age of twenty and forty, and 
that men should marry between the age of thirty and fifty. No 
wise man dies a bachelor, says M. ALPHONSE; § /e sage ne fut 
jamais sans compagne.” He advances another doctrine, much 
more exceptionable: § /a plus vertueuse de toutes les femmes est 
celle qui sait réparer ses foiblesses.’ 
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Some interesting notices are given respecting Vincent de Paul, 
a French priest born in 1576, who was distinguished for his 
zeal and skill in founding charitable institutions. He succes- 
sively established a mission for the reformation of galley- 
slaves; a foundling hospital for forsaken children; and a 
nunnery of nurses, bound by vow to visit and attend the sick 
poor, gratis. He also preached sermons and obtained vast 
collections for the lunatic asylum at Bicétre, for that of the 
Salpétriére, and of the Pitié. Moreover, to local infirmaries 
at Marseilles and at Saintreine he rendered lasting services, 
These, exclaims the author, are the saints of humanity, whom 
every church should canonize for imitation. 

In the fourth book, education is considered in its relation to 
society. ‘The duties of decorum and example, as connected 
with the education of others, are well enforced ; and a revival 
of the office of public censors to rebuke the incautious and 
licentious is advised. In the eighth chapter, the author sug- 
gests a descending hospitality, or an orderly and_ habitual 
reception at table of the several ranks of our neighbours, as 
the most instructive, civilizing, reforming, and popular use of 
superior fortune. ‘lo keep a sort of gratuitous inn, at which 
merit may feast and misery may feed at any time, is the life 
which M. ALPHONSE recommends to a country-gentleman ; 
and thus, continues he, (p. 287.) hospitality will become the 
educatress of the human race. He quotes and praises an Essay 
of Walckenaer on the History of the Human Species, noticed by 
us with attention in Vol. xxvii. N.S. p. 527. 

Book V. relates to national education as far as it is influenced 
by climate. The gymnastic and military exercises, to be re- 
quired of the citizens, must in some degree correspond with 
their geographical situation. ‘The elementary books to be re- 
commended for village-schools should differ from those that 
are used in large towns. Modern geography, and the history 
of our own country, form the fittest topics for those elementary 
works which are common to all schools. 

A curious chapter discusses the education of domestic ani- 
mals, and well enforces the great importance and utility of 
treating them with tenderness and mildness. It is shewn, we 
think, successfully, that the breed of domestic animals mends 
in consequence of our kindness and gentle usage. Their in- 
tellects are greatly invigorated by the endeavour to understand 
hints rather than blows; and as, in the education of the human 
race, the oaths and abuse of the vulgar do not restrain or terrify 
children so much as the mildest appeals of the civilized to their 
sense of propriety, honour, or interest, so, in the training of our 
brute-animals, a high sense of honour, of fidelity to the master, 
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of emulation against rival-beasts,and even of propertyand respect 
for undefended inclosures, may be superinduced by the skilful 
cattle-master. ‘The politeness of the cow in keeping the path 
of her predecessor, and making way for whatever she meets, is 
traced with probability to traditional instruction: oxen make 
way for those whom they meet, but do not keep the path. We 
may find among animals, says the author, (p. 329.) all the 
virtues of men. 

The sixth book refers to education as connected with the 
arts and sciences. Some good observations occur on the right 
of the state to interfere with education at manufactories, many 
of which endanger the health and military utility of the children 
employed. Apprenticeships are discussed as forms of edu- 
cation. — The education of artists makes a separate chapter ; 
and also the education of genius. 

M. ALpHonse, in his seventh book, contemplates education 
as connected with the political relations of national society. 
The liberty of the press is eloquently pleaded in the sixth 
chapter ; and in the eighth a dissertation occurs on the rights 
of man, among which the author places religion. 

Education as it respects religion forms the topic of Book VIII. 
A good chapter is the fourth, which recommends universal to- 
leration. MM. ALPHONSE seems disinclined to the establish- 
ment of any positive doctrine, and to prefer a comprehensive 
latitudinarian worshjp, more like Deism than Christianity. He 
speaks, however, of Christ as ?Homme-Dieu. A sixth chapter 
proposes the institution of various religious festivals, one of 
which is to be consecrated to the celebration of all the saints, 
or worthies, among mankind. 

In the ninth book, he analyzes the drift or purpose of the 
founder of Christianity in his institutions for the education of 
the human race. A collection of moral apophthegms is made 


both from the Old and from the New Testament; and the 


universal spread of an epurated Christianity is anticipated. 

The tenth and concluding book examines the connection of 
modern education with the primeval education of man, and 
is perhaps the most pedantic and least meritorious part of 
the whole. Altogether, this work is declamatory, but not un- 
amusing. Its greatest fault is that it deals in generals, not in 
particulars; and so carefully are all locality of allusion and 
all temporary institutions kept out of sight, that the essay 
might have been penned in its present form in the antient 
Alexandria. This absence of detail detracts from the practical 
value of the production, and makes it exhibit only the ribs 


of the mould in which establishments for education should 


be cast. 
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It is perhaps not much to be wished that governments should 
take out of private hands the management of general education. 
Parents are better judges than the state, of the peculiar instruc- 
tion which is requisite for the advancement of their children ; 
and, in behalf of the indigent and orphan classes, public 
beneficence makes a more adapted provision than that which 
would result from founding colleges of school-masters. 


Ty} 
Art. X. Remarques faites dans un Voyage, &c.3 i.e. Remarks | 
made during a Tour from Paris to Munich in the beginning of the 


Year 1813. By M. Deppinc, Member of the Philotechnic and 
Antiquarian Societies of Paris, &c. 8vo. pp.g6. Paris. 1814. 


I® our writers of travels could be induced to follow the ex- 
ample of M. Deppine, their accounts would be more 
amusing and instructive, and less tiresome and expensive. It 
is not necessary for a tourist, when he appears before the 
public, to recount minute incidents respecting himself. We 
want not to be told every ¢hing that happened, but only what is 
worth telling. Let him skim the cream of his journal, and, like the 
writer before us, present us with a selection of remarks made in ’ 
the course of hisroute. This sensible traveller, indeed, reminds 
us that it was not his design to notice every object which oc- 
curred in his rambles: but to contribute to rectify and render 
more complete former descriptions, or to recall certain facts 
which require to be more known than they generally are. His 
method is excellent ; and, within the compass of a few pages, 
he has compressed as much matter as some of our book-making 
gentry would have required for the construction of a large and 
handsome volume. 

M. Deppine presents us with the prominent features of + 
every place through which he passes, without forgetting the 
names of those scholars or artists who by their learning and 
talents‘augment the celebrity of the towns in which they re- 
side: but, as we can accomplish little more than a rapid glance 
at this gentleman’s travelling remarks, we shall chiefly point to 
the prominent objects which arrested his attention. He begins 
with observing that, in the route from Paris to Strasburg, 
nothing of any importance presents itself till the traveller 
reaches Chiateau-Thierry, where a fountain flows before the 
house in which La Fontaine was born ; — that Epernay is dis- 
tinguished by the vast caves dug in the chalk-hills, for the 
convenience of depositing the Champagne wine in a proper 
degree of temperature;—that Chialons is badly built, and iS 
surpassed by Vitry ;— that Bar-sur-Ornain had been infested 
by mad wolves, whose bite had been fatal in several instances 3 
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and that the wolves had multiplied in the surrounding country, 
since the Revolution, in consequence of the destruction of forests 
in other parts of France. We are also informed that, beyond 
Bar, the landscape takes an aspect different from that of Cham- 
pagne ; and that Loraine is marked by a continual succession of 
hills and vallies, covered with so many miserable villages that the 
city of Nancy is hailed with uncommon joy. On passing the 
Sarre at Sarreburg, and entering Alsace, the traveller is struck 
with the view of the lofty mountains before him, and with 
the jargon of the populace; and M. Deprine laughs at the 
people of Saverne, who employ a watchman to sing through- 
out the night bad verses in old German, and wake the inhabit- 
ants every hour to let them know that they may sleep in safety. 

To Strasburg, as a city of importance, more than usual ate 
tention is paid. Here the cathedral is classed very properly 
among the most distinguished specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture; and its spire, from its extreme elevation, being 445 feet 
high, is represented as a conductor (paratonnerie) which secures 
the city from the effects of lightning. If, however, this spire 
has saved the houses of the inhabitants, by attracting the electric 
fluid, it has thus in three or four instances occasioned the timbers 
of the roof of the church itself to take fire, and even to melt 
the lead which covers it. ‘The singular mechanism of the clock 
belonging to this cathedral is not overlooked: but it is stated 
to be now out of order; and, though a clock-maker has offered 
to repair it for 30,000 francs, (1250l.) a want of money or a 
want of confidence in the mechanic has hitherto prevented 
the execution of this necessary work. ‘The market of Stras- 
burg surprizes the traveller by the abundance of fish and game 
which, among other articles of provisions, it exhibits. 

The village of Kehl, where Beaumarchais formed an establish- 
ment for printing the works of Voltaire and Rousseau, is also 
visited ; and next Carlsruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. This city is reported to be one of the most regu- 
larly built in Germany; and M. Weinbrenner, the ditector- 
general of buildings, is applauded for having contributed by his 
talents to its present beauty. The Catholic church which he 
has just finished is said to be such a arene ‘that, were 
the Greeks to arise from their graves, they would take it to be 
a temple of Jupiter or of Apollo. It is a rotundo, which 
admits the light only by a cupola at the top.’ M. Deprine, 
however, as an antiquary, ought to have known that the Greeks 
never constructed their temples in a circular form; and that a 
dome, like the Pantheon at Rome, lighted by an aperture at the 
top, has no example in true Grecian architecture. Carlsruhe is 


said to possess many distinguished artists; and among them 
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M. Haldenwang is particularly mentioned as an eminent en- 
graver of landscapes, who has furnished beautiful plates for the 
Musee Frangais of Robillard. His pupil, M. Frommel, also | 
exhibited from his port-folio picturesque views of the valley of 
Murg, which is remarkable for situation and manufactures ; 
and which, in the summer-season, is visited as well by the 
Badois as by strangers. Before the traveller quits this capital, 
he compliments the Badois on their strong attachment to their 
royal family ; and, as he passes the last town belonging to the 
Grand Duchy, (Pforzheim,) he records an act of patriotic 
devotion by four hundred of its citizens, who, in 1622, under 
the command of Deimling, the Leonidas oi Germany, displayed 
valour and devotion not inferior to that of the three hundred 
Spartans at the pass of Thermopyle. 

When he enters the kingdom of Wirtemberg, M. Deppinc’s 
attention is drawn to the orchards and vineyards which attest 
the fertility of Suabia. Fruit-trees, he observes, line the road; 
terraces, planted with vines, rise one above another to the tops 
of the hills, which face to the south; and thirty or forty of 
these terraces may often be counted from the bottom to the 
summit of the hills, which at a distance resemble a gigantic 
flight of stairs. ‘Thus passing continually between vineyards, 
orchards, and well-cultivated fields, the present traveller arrives 
at Stutgard, the capital of the kingdom; which he has fully 
described, not forgetting the collection of Bibles which consti- 
tute the chief riches of the royal library. Ulm, the last town 
belonging to the King of Wirtemberg, and which unhappily 
has not been able to recover itself from the disasters of the late 
war, is reported to be celebrated in the 4/manac des Gourmands, 
or Epicure’s Calendar, for its shell-snails, and sugared bread. 
Another circumstance marks the city of Ulm; here vineyards 
terminate, and hop-grounds are seen to occupy their place. 

Augsburg, the next city at which the traveller arrives, is de- 
nominated ¢ the city of towers, because the churches, the gates, 
and the walls, are surmounted with them.’ More regard, how- 
ever, is paid to Munich, the capital of Bavaria, the most striking 
features of which are amply displayed. Its situation, its public 
and private buildings, its institutions, its treasures of literature, 
science, and the arts, together with the habits and amusements 
of the people, all pass in review. Speaking of the latter, 
M. Deppine offers a remark which merits the notice of Eng- 
lishmen. It is often lamented that England is not a wine- 
producing country : but the common people have no reason to 
regret this circumstance, since it is observed of the inhabitants 
of Munich that they obtain an excellent malt-beverage at a 
low price, which renders their situation superior to the people 
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in countries where the vine is cultivated, whose only drink is 
most detestable wine. If, however, the bourgeoisie of Munich 
resemble John Bull in their predilection for zood malt-liquor, 
they differ from hira toto celo in their mode of observing Sunday ; 
which, especially at the Carnival season, is a day of the 
greatest levity and dissipation. 


‘ The people of Munich are less distinguished by a taste for the arts 
than by their love of diversions and good living. Particularly 
during the Carnival, this city presents a continual succession of fétes 
and pleasures. A statement of the amusements which are to take 
place every day is published; and on the Sundays of the Carnival 
they have what is called The Academy of Masks, a diversion 
peculiar to this city, which takes place at the principal theatre. No 
one can be admitted without a mask, or at least without a part of 
the face being masked; and some persons, availing themselves of 
this latitude in the order, appear with merely a mask over their 
noses. Not only is the body of the theatre splendidly illuminated, 
but every range of boxes. The pit is made level with the stage; 
though at the end a small space is left for the performance of lively 
pantomimes, the characters of which are always Harlequin and 
Columbine, Cassander and Giles*. The loves of Harlequin and 
Columbine, the tricks, the disguises, and address of Harlequin, 
and the traps which Cassander and Giles lay for them, constitute 
the substance of the piece: but the incidents are much varied, and 
succeed each other with great rapidity. This species of represent- 
ation, which appears to have been transplanted from Italy into 
Bavaria, we need not wish more perfect; yet it is not the fashion 
at Munich to give it much attention, only the middling classes and 
children being attracted by the scene. Other peopie either walk 
about or place themselves at the card-tables. The royal family 
are almost always present on these evenings, and make a party at 
cards for an hour or two. <A stranger must be surprized at seein 
the King, the Queen, and the Princes sitting in the midst of their 
subjects, who enjoy their amusements, in the royal presence, without 
constraint. As a means of diverting themselves, and at the same 
time of turning matters to a good account, at the hall of entrance 
is a kind of lottery in behalf of the poor ; the tickets are sold at a 
moderate price: but there is only one prize to a hundred blanks. 
This lottery promotes also the national industry, since all the prizes 
consist of articles manufactured in the country, as neck-handker- 
chiefs, gloves, silver-spoons, &c.’ 


Such is the mode of spending Sunday at Munich; and, 
when the Protestant learns also that the people of this Catholic 
city have the dansomanie on them, he may suspect that religion 
is more in their heels than in their heads. | 

After M. Deppinc had examined the palaces, theatres, 
museums, and all the curiosities which the capital of Bavaria 





* The old man and the clown, we presume. _ 
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includes, he resolved on returning through Swisserland to 
Paris; and a detail is presented of his route through Lindau, 
on the lake of Constance, and Bregenz, in the Voralberg, 
to Rheineck, the first town in Swisserland, after having crossed 
the Rhine. It is needless to say that the scenery of this 
romantic country furnishes matter for remark: but the traveller 
does not fatigue by his picturesque descriptions. Artiving at 
Saint-Gal, its antient monastery obtains due notice; and the 
reader is informed that ¢ Saint-Gal was an Irish missionary 
who, with St. Colomb and other priests, visited the Swiss at 
a time when they were plunged in barbarism, bringing to them 
the lights of religion and civilization.’ 

Zurich is compared to a miserably looking house surrounded 
by a beautiful park ; yet it is observed of this city that its 
ugliness cannot destroy the picturesque effect of its situation; 
and that science, literature, and the arts, are cultivated in it 
with so much assiduity, that no place, in proportion to its 
population, contains such a number of learned men. ‘The 
report made of the ladies, though it begins with a compliment 
to their beauty, terminates to their prejudice, when the traveller 
adds; ‘ as soon as they open their mouths, and display their 
frightful teeth, (a scourge common to the environs of the lake 
of Geneva, and supposed to be caused by drinking its water,) 
the effect produced by their angelic figure is destroyed.’ From 
Zurich, M. DerpineG proceeded to Bale, and, by the chain of 
mountains which unites the Jura to the Vosges, to Vesoul, and 
thence by Langres and ‘T’royes to Paris. — We are not informed 
of the space of time consumed in this tour, and the writer has 
not adverted to subjects of natural history: but his remarks dis- 
play an observant and discriminating mind, and travellers who 


follow his route may profit by his pages. 
Moy. 





XI ‘ | Art. BY. Voyage Historique, &c.; i.e. An Historical and Pictu- 
| resque Journey performed in the Netherlands and neighbourin 
Departments during 1811, 1812, and 1813. By M. Paquet 
SyYPHORIEN. With a Map and Twenty-three Wood Cuts. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 340. Paris. 1813. 


6 Re loss of Belgium is perhaps the most serious blow sus- 
tained by France in the long catalogue of her distresses 
since the ill-fated invasion of Russia; because the adjacency 
of the country, the familiarity of the inhabitants with the 
French language, and, above all, their want of attachment to 
any of the great powers in Europe, pointed out the Nether- 
lands as not only the richest but the most easily incorporated of 


the territories which had been over-run since the Revolution. 
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Italy is separated from France by immense mountains; and the 
country beyond the Rhine is possessed by a spirited and manly 
race, who regard their Gallic neighbours as the sworn enemies 
of the German name. Moreover, the possession of Belgium 
implied the dependence of Holland; so that, whether we 
consider extent of wealth or population, we find that the 
countries watered by the Scheldt, the Maese, and the Moselle, 
rank among those of which the separation from France is an 
object of first-rate importance. 

The publication before us, however, contains no political 
disquisitions, and consists of a very plain statement of the 
observations made by the writer during a tour through 
the Netherlands; in company with a young painter, whose 
attention was, of course, more occupied by the beauty of the 
scenery than by moral or philosophical reflections. The chief 
error of the writer consists in the use of inflated epithets, and 
in resorting to ornament and amplification when the language 
of sober narrative would be much more applicable. Of this fault 
we meet with an example in the introduction; where, instead 
of telling us in a few words the object af the tour, M. SypHo- 
RIEN goes back to the days of the Romans for the sake of 
finding a topic of magnificent encomium in the valour of the 
Gauls and Belge. ‘This episode is followed by an historical 
notice of what every body knows to have been the state of 
the Netherlands under the dominion of Spain and Austria; 
after which we are presented with a very convenient assertion 
on the part of a traveller, namely, that he had been unable to 
find a single good book of travels in the Belgique. By way of 
supplying this blank, he set out in 1811 on a progress through 
that country, and now communicates to the public the fruit of 
his labours. 

Brussels has become a place of such attraction for our coun- 
trymen, that any notice of it by a recent traveller cannot fail 
to be a matter of some interest : 


‘ On approaching Brussels from Louvain, the road leads et 
a delightful valley, watered by the river Senne, which runs throug 

the city. The fertile heights which close this smiling valley at 
both sides, and which terminate at the river by a very gradual slope, 
are so happily varied as to present around the city a succession of 
elevations of the most delightful aspect. On one side, we have 
dales intersected by rivulets ; on another, slopes more or lese inclined, 
with summits arable throughout ; and levels possessing fertility 
without too much uniformity. The city is placed in the middle of 
this delightful country, and is inferior to few places in Europe in 
extent and magnificence of buildings ; while it is second to none in 
the important considerations of salubrity, of variety, and of quantity 


in its supply of water, and in the mildness of its temperature. = 
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has long been a favourite resort of strangers, owing partly to these 
advantages, and partly to its having been the residence of princes or 
their representatives. It contains several manufactories, more par- 
ticularly of lace; tapestry, and cloth, together with some of cotton 
lately established. Its present population is about 72,000: but, if 
the records of 1780 are to be trusted, the number was then con- 
siderably greater. The canal of Brussels is spacious, and is about 
110 feet above the level of the sea, with which it communicates by 
the medium of the Scheldt. 

* Among the most elegant sculpture-ornaments of Brussels, is the 
tomb of the Princess de le Tour et Taxis, which occupies two chapels 
adjoining each other in the church du Sablon, both filled with statues 
and allegorical figures, in black and white marble, wrought by very 
good sculptors. Another monument equally remarkable is the fine 
group in white marble, at the fountain du Sablon, erected by a Scotch 
peer, who desired to have engraven on it an inscription pufporting 
that he had ordered its construction, ‘from gratitude ae the 
healthy and pleasant residence which he had enjoyed at Brussels 
during forty years ;”’ an inscription which, like several other ornaments 
of Brussels, suffered in the disorders of the Revolution. The 
Hotel de Ville stands on the great market-place, and is one of the 
finest Gothic edifices in the Netherlands ; having a tower of admirable 
beauty, 364 feet inheight, built of stone throughout, with openings 
to the top, which make it look light and transparent. It is much 
to be regretted that this splendid ornament was not placed in the 
middle My the building ; and that a considerable want of proportion 
defaces the doors, windows, and other parts of the Hotel de Ville. 

‘ The great market-place is a regular parallelogram of considerable 
extent, and has on each side a succession of buildings, which are 
frequently different both in size and manner of construction, but 
which have on the whole an elegant appearance. Before the Revo- 
lution, they were loaded with a variety of ornaments, some of which 
had a title to be ranked among the most finished productions of the 
sculptor. Brussels, like most cities in the Netherlands, partook 
in its architecture of a mixture of Gothic and Moresco; a taste 
which was introduced by the Spaniards, and was calculated to excite 
attention more by its boldness and lightness than by its proportion or 
beauty. The theatre is large, being capable of holding an audience 
of 1800 persons: but the passages are so very narrow, as to be 
dangerous in coming out with the crowd. An idea is therefore 
entertained of erecting another on a more commodious plan. The 
Brussels stage formerly supplied a number of actors for Paris: but 
the absence of the courtiers and fashionable persons from Brussels, 
since the year 1794, seems to have had the effect of considerably. 
diminishing the taste for theatrical representation *. The part of 
the town which is adjacent to the canal, though convenient for 
commerce, is less healthy than the rest. St. Michael’s square, near 
the beautiful new street, deserves the attention of every traveller, 





* We believe that the case is altered in this respect since the author 


wrote the above statement. Aev. 
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being an extensive oblong formed of elegant buildings of uniform 
architecture, ornamented with pillars of the Doric order. Of late 
years, a public walk has been made in the middle of it, by taking 
out the pavement, and planting lime-trees in quincunx, protected by 
a wooden railing. The new corn-market is likewise elegant, and is 
surrounded by houses with very beautiful fronts, but very dissimilar 
in point of architecture. The chief ornaments of Brussels, however, 
are its public walks, no city in Europe possessing one superior to 
that which is called the *“* Green Alley,’? or to the great interior 
square called the “¢ Park.”? The buildings surrounding the park, 
oa each of its four sides, are very handsome, maa i Bn on the 
side on which the great court of justice is situated; and the park 
itself is a kind of public garden, intersected by beautiful alleys 
bordered with trees, and ornamented by a number of statues in white 
marble. On each side of the principal walk are two small vallies, 
of sufficient depth to afford, with the aid of shrubs and trees, an 
effectual shelter against the sun. 
‘ The public library of Brussels is of great extent, containing 
Se is said) 80,000 volumes, many of which treat of law and divinity. 
n point of markets, as well as of amusements of various kinds, 
this city may be said to approach in a considerable degree to Paris, 
without being subject to many of the inconveniences which prevail 
in that metropolis. The inns are very good ; and furnished lodgings 
are to be obtained here in greater variety than in most cities on the 
Continent.’ 


M. SypHortien, having a taste for painting, experienced 
much disappointment on discovering that very few of the 
works of the noted Flemish artists are to be found in the 
Cities in which they were executed. No where until he 
arrived at Brussels did he meet with a performance of suf- 
ficient interest to be noticed in his tour; and he would 
probably have fared little better in that city, had he not gained 
access to the private collection of M. de £urtin, who was 
formerly a member of government under the Austrians, and 
of whose attention to strangers he speaks (Vol. ii. p.41.) in 
very hizh terms. — His travelling companion, moreover, being 
not’ merely an amateur but a painter by profession, his 
solicitude to take sketches as well as to ask questions led 
them, towards the end of the journey, into an unpleasant 
predicament. Having been somewhat too inquisitive at 
Calais, 2 custom-house officer deemed it proper to transfer 
them to the care of the commissary of police, M. Maigre ; 
who found their passports perfectly regular, but declined to 
set them at liberty until they should produce a person of 
respectability who knew and would be responsible for them. 
This occasioned a very unpleasant journey to Boulogne, in 
company with an officer who had charge of their sketch-book : 
but an inhabitant of respectability having pledged car for 

them, 
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them, they were permitted to return home, though not until 
the said sketch-book and the journal of their travels had 
made a tour to Paris, and undergone inspection at the office 
of the minister of police. 

Being a native of St. Quentin, M. SypHoriEN appropriates 
an extra portion of his book to that place, and its subter- 
raneous canal. His course lay subsequently in the direction 
of Mons, Luxemburg, Liege, Bonn, Louvain, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Bruges, Dunkirk, and St. Omer. His obser- 
vations are such as we might expect from a young traveller of 
sufficient impartiality, but of very limited reading and expe- 
rience ; and, with the warmth natural to his age, he is apt to 
run into high-flown encomiums, and to paint in dazzling 
colours those characters which, on cool inquiry, we should be 
disposed to delineate in very moderate language. The book, 
however, will be found useful to those who search merely for 
local description, without expecting depth of reflection or 
extent of historical knowlege at the hands of the traveller. 
We conclude our notice of it with a short extract froma 
passage relatmg to a part of the country which is comparatively 
little visited. 


‘ Luxemburg. —I1 left Namur, and entered on what was formerly 
the country of Luxemburg, now a portion of the department of 
Ardennes. After having passed Fontaine L’Evéque, I came to 
a more wild and mountainous scenery than we find in those of the 
Belgic provinces that are less remote from the sea: but I remarked 
a great appearance of population and active industry even on the 
rocky borders of the Maese, until we enter the province of Luxem- 
burg. Here the traveller must expect to feel the want of all that 
interested him in Flanders and Brabant, and must look for gratifi- 
cation only in the boldness of the scenery. The extensive forests and 
groups of mountains appear like Swisserland on a reduced scale; and 
the only display of industry is in working iron-mines, and in making 
charcoal out of the immense forests which give this country so wild 
an aspect. ‘The distance from the sea, the want of canals and uavi- 
gable rivers, and the badness of a great part of the soil, are all 
adverse to the increase of population or the diffusion of active 
habits. Occasionally, as between Wertheim and Longwi, we meet 
with fertile spots : but their extent is trifling in comparison with that 
of districts of a very different description. The roads, too, form a 
very curious contrast to the paved roads of the Low Countries, being 
made out of stones broken into fragments, and of a very unfit shape 
for the purpose of travelling on them with ease. As in other moun- 
tainous countries, the corn-culture is indifferent, and the cattle are 
small; but the butcher’s meat, particularly the mutton, is excellent. 
Villages are very thinly scattered here; and it requires no little 
arrangement to manage a journey so as to procure a comfortable 
dinner in the day-time or a sleeping-place at night. The tees as 
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they are called, are no better than the villages in the rest of thé 
Low Countries. Luxemburg alone deserves attention, being very 
well built, and placed in a most picturesque situation. It stands on 
two calcareous rocks, between which flows the small river Els; and one 
of which is almost as perpendicular as a wall, and of so great a height 
as to confuse the head when we look down from its edge on the river, 
or on the lower town, in which the inhabitants appear as diminutive 
as puppets. These rocks are devoid of verdure, and form the glacis 
of the place; the approach to which is thus rendered extremely 
difficult. The fortifications have been cut into the rock, as well as 
the batteries, which are consequently bomb-proof ; and in the middle 
of the upper town is a curious well of immense depth, capable of 
affording a supply of water to the inhabitants and the garrison, if 
an enemy, during a seige, were to succeed in turning the course of 
the Els. Luxemburg would be impregnable, if the dwelling-houses, 
like the fortifications and rocky walls, could resist the formidable 
ravages of bombs.’ 


Though the plates accompanying this narrative are very 
ordinary, they will be useful in conveying a clear conception of 
buildings, walks, squares, monuments, and such other objects 
as are better understood by an address to the eye than by an 


appeal to the thinking faculty. Lo 
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Art. XII. L’£sprit d Henri IV., &c.3 i.e. The Spirit of 
Henry IV., or interesting Anecdotes, remarkable Characteristics, 
and ingenious Repartees of that Prince; with several of his 
Letters. A New Edition, revised and improved from the Eloge 
of Henry IV. by La Harpe ; with a Preface and Notes by 
M. Le Breton, a Portrait of Henry, and an allegorical Vignetté. 
Small 8vo. pp.377- Paris. 1814. 


Lo predilection of the French for the memory of Henry IV., 

and the comparison which the government was so lately 
desirous of holding forth between his investiture with the 
royal power and the restoration of Louis XVIII, have mul- 
tiplied beyond all example the writings connected with the 
history of that favourite sovereign ; which have appeared both 
in pieces for the theatre and in small pamphlets containing 
anecdotes of his life, his remarkable sayings, discussions on 
his politics, &c. ‘The present book is a reprint, with some 
additions, of another under the same title, which included a 
more complete collection of these miscellaneous matters than 
most of the short pamphlets published on the subject 5 and it 
is introduced by a preface, containing several animadversions 
on Bonaparte, particularly on his art of making his soldiers 
believe that he was always foremost in danger. Whoever 
travels in France, and converses with officers and — 
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will find a notion generally entertained that he was eager to 
take a part in every service of danger, and that his presence in 
the day of battle was equivalent to an addition of 50 or 100,000 
men ; and nothing can shew more clearly the craft of the leader 
himself or the credulity of his followers, since it is very well 
known that, without being deficient in courage, he has seldom 
chosen to incur personal hazard. In the beginning of his 
career, and -particularly at the battle of Arcola in Nov 1796, 
circumstances led to his exposing himself: but we are justified 
in receiving with caution any accounts of that nature, after this 
calculating warrior found that it was no longer necessary to 
run risks for the sake of stimulating the soldiery. A magni- 
ficent painting was made on the subject of a wound received 
by him im the leg at the battle of Ratisbon in 1809: but it is 
said to have been either wholly a fiction or strangely exagge- 
rated. The policy of circulating such fallacies was allied to 
that which dictated the composition of dramatic pieces on the 
forgiveness shewn by this clement conqueror to the Prince of 
Hatsfield, Governor of Berlin, when detected, it is said, in a 
correspondence with Bonaparte’s enemies, after he had received 
the charge of that city, and pardoned at the earnest interces- 
sion of his wife. Another trick of the same kind consisted in 
a painting which exhibited Bonaparte as visiting, in his younger 
days, a country-woman near Brienne, and as melted into 
sympathy at the tale of her misfortunes. 

Of the vignette mentioned in the title-page, the allusion is to 
the revolutionary storms, in the early part of which some of 
the French nobility were in the habit of throwing a shade over 
their family-arms, with the inscription “ J/ passera.’? The 
vignette records the fulfilment of this anticipation by the words, 
il est passé, and exhibits peasants engaged at work, and re- 
turning thanks to Providence for dispelling the cloud which 
had covered France with gloom during twenty-five years. At 
a distance, is the sea in a calm with several vessels, a presage 
of reviving commerce; while the rising sun is introduced as 
emblematical of the beneficent star of the house of Bourbon 
beginning to shine forth in splendour, and to make the country 
forget its sorrows. ‘The change since this work was published 
has perhaps renewed the use of the shade and of the future 
bense. 

The volume consists of a variety of extracts from Sw/ly’s and 
De Thou’s memoirs, L’ Esprit de la Ligue, Journal d’ Henri IV., 
and other histories of that monarch. The extracts are in 
general very well chosen, and convey a clear impression of the 
character of the prince, as well as of the situation in which | 
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‘stood with regard to the persons of his court. We transcribe 


one or two. : » hae Pine: 


¢ The frankness and kindness of Henry’s mind were. particularly 


7 


conspicuous in his intimacy with Sully. All his letters to, that mi- . 


nister bear the stamp of warm affection, and of an attention to him 
even in trifling matters. He wrote a note to him, in 1661, in these 
words, “ You will gratify me much by coming to pass the night'at 
Puizeaux, where I now am, and where you have no occasion to make 
any arrangements for your accommodation, as. have given directions 
to put up my hunting-bed in the apartment intended for you,.and 
have likewise settled matters for your supper and for breakfast next 
morning; after which you shall be at liberty to depart,’’ ) . 
* Henry was of a warm temper: but his goodness of heart, joined 
to the exercise of reflection, enabled him to moderate his effusions so 
that they shewed themselves but slightly in his words and gestures. 
One day, Crillon, having come into his room to apologize For some 
things for which he had been blamed, proceeded from apology to 
argument, and from argument to vehemence. The King, irritated at 
his continuing so long in the same tone, ordered him to go out: but 
Crillon came back repeatedly from the door ; and, as the King had 
evidently changed colour with impatience and anger, the attendants 
were afraid that he would lay hold of a sword, and inflict a blow on this 
insolent fellow. On his going out at last, the King composed him- 
self; and, turning round to the gentlemen who had wondered at his 
forbearance under such provocation, he said to them, * I was naturally 
very choleric, but, since I have learned to understand my own dispo- 
sition, I have made it a rule to watch the impulse of a passion to 
which it is so dangerous to yield. Experience has taught me that 


_anger is a bad counsellor, and I am very glad to have such good 
witnesses of my moderation.’’ 


‘On another occasion, after having allowed a female favourite to 
exercise some improper influence in public matters, Henry had occa- 
sion to give Su/ly a private audience at the Arsenal on confidential 
business $ and the minister embraced this opportunity of keenly 
remonstrating with Henry on the imprudence of allowing himself 
to be influenced in a way so contrary to his true glory. Henry, 
being much attached to the female in question, took this remoristrance 
in very bad part, and even left the room precipitately, saying aloud, 
‘This man does nothing but contradict me and disapprove of-allthat 
I desire: but I shall make a point of being obeyed, and I will not,see 
him again for a fortnight.’”? On the next day, however, at seven, in 
the morning, a carriage was observed to come to the Arsenal with 
the King and five or six gentlemen of his suite. The monarch went 
up, without any previous notice, to Su//y’s room, and knocked at the 
door. Sully, having called out, “* Who is there ?”? was much surprized 


‘on receiving for answer, “It is the King,’’ and on recognizing his 


‘master by the sound of his voice. When he -had opened the dooy. 
Henry stepped in, with Rocgueleure and the others ; saying to Su/lyy 
“© Well, my friend, what are you employed about here?” ‘*l am 
writing letters,”? said Sully, “and preparing work for the chief 
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clerks.” ‘ And how long have you been so engaged?” ‘ Since three 
in the morning,” replied Sully. ‘ Ah!” said the King, turning 
to Rocquelaure, ** what would you take to lead such a life as that ?” 
Henry, having desired every body to go out, then began to converse 
with Sully on public affairs : but, finding him distant in his manner, he 
said, smiling and giving him a pat on the cheek, “ Oh! oh! you are 
still on the reserve, and have not forgotten what happened yesterday. 
Now I think no more about it, and wish that we may ¢o on in the 
same free way as formerly. I know you well; and, were you to act 
otherwise than you do, I should consider it as a mark of indifference 
about my concerns. Although I sometimes get angry, I wish you 
to put up with it, and to be assured that I do not love you the less ; 
on the contrary, from the moment at which you were to cease to differ 
from me in points which I know to be against your inclination, I 
should imagine that your affection was not so great as it had been.” 
After a long conversation, the King departed ; and, on taking leave 
of Sully, he said to those about him, ‘ There are some persons foolish 
enough to imagine that, when I grow angry with Sully, it is done 
deliberately, and is likely to last : but, on the contrary, when I come 
to consider that his remonstrance or opposition arises only from a 
solicitude for my honour, and never with any views of his own, I like 
him more and more, and become impatient to tell him so.” ” 


The general tendency of the anecdotes here detailed is to 
illustrate the amiable part of Henry’s character in the way of 
which the above extracts afford.an example. Lo 


Art. XIII. Procés celebres, &c.; i.e. Remarkable Trials during 
the French Revolution; or, an Historical Sketch of several cele- 
brated Processes connected with the principal Events of the Revo- 
lutionary Interregnum ; particularly the Trial of the Royalist 
Agents arrested m 17953 that of Arena Demerville ; the Trial 
relative to the infernal Machine; that of Georges, Pichegru, and 
Moreau ; that of a pretended Conspiracy of the Queen of Etruria; 
that of Malet, and others. By M.G. Advocate. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp- 742. Paris. 1814. 





Y hen editor of these volumes appears to have considered the 
last year as a fit season for bringing before the public, in a 
compact shape; the principal trials connected with attempts to 
restore the Bourbons to the throne of France; and he has fol- 
lowed the convenient plan of extracting and abridging from 
other works, without giving himself much trouble to insert 
original observations. ‘The largest portion of space is occupied 
by the trial of Georges and Moreau for the conspiracy of 1804: 
but the name of Pichegru is inserted in the proceedings only as 
connected with the charges against his associates, that lamented 
commander having been assassinated previously to the judicial 
investigation. His fate had been accelerated not on account of 
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any deficiency of evidence, since the proofs of conspiracy would 
have been as clear against him as against Georges, but because 
Bonaparte felt all the odium attached to the public execution 
of a man who still retained a hold on the affection of the 
French nation, and whose undaunted courage would have been 
displayed as strongly before a tribunal and on the scaffold, as it 
had formerly been manifested on the <_<. battle. | 
One of the great objects of Bonapa managing the pro- 
secution of the parties accused in 1804, was to get rid of 
Moreau ; or at least so to disparage him in the eyes of the 
French nation, as to make him no longer a dangerous rival. The 
connection between Moreau and Pichegru had, as far as this 
conspiracy was concerned, been extremely slight; the former 
having been desirous to avoid interviews with the latter, and 
having even gone so far as to declare that he could not take a 
part in any project for the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
evidence amounted, therefore, to very little more than that 
Moreau had been apprized of certain persons being in Paris 
with intentions inimical to the existing government, and had not 
communicated this knowlege to the persons in office. He had, 
in all, three or four short meetings with Pichegru, in one of 
which the conversation was distant and general, on account of 
the presence of Georges, with whom Moreau had no previous 
acquaintance; another interview lasted but a very short time ; 
while a third seemed to lead to nothing more than a negative 
given, on the part of Moreau, to the course that was then contem- 
plated by the conspirators. ‘The death of Pichegru having put 
an end to the existence of evidence respecting any thing that 
passed privately between them, the only direct charge against 
Moreau proceeded from Roland, an inferior agent in the con- 
spiracy ; who deposed that Moreau, after having condemned 
the plan of bringing forwards the Bourbons, had expatiated on 
the strength of his party in the senate, and had hinted at a 
disposition to co-operate in the attempts against the existing 
government, provided that the disposal of affairs was vested, 
for a limited time, in himself. The speech of Moreau’s council 
is directed in a great measure to invalidate this evidence: but 
it is worthy of remark that the General himself, in his address 
to the court, does not choose to take any notice of this matter, 
nor indeed of any transaction connected with the conspiracy, 
but rests his defence-on the merits of his military career. 
Although Moreau had obtained, so far back as 1797, a know~- 
lege of a correspondence of some kind subsisting between 
Pichegru and the Bourbons, and had even chosen to write to 
the Directory a letter expressive of his loss of esteem for his 
former commander, we cannot doubt that he still retained a 
Ll2 considerable 
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considerable share of attachment to him. He had owed to 
Pichegru, in a great measure, the opportunity of acquiring his 
early reputation; and the frank and manly character of that 
chief was calculated to make on a brother-soldier an impression 
not easily effaced by any subsequent difference in political 
opinions. Every succeeding year also shewed more clearly the 
duplicity of Bonaparte and his determination to absorb perma- 
nently in himself all that power which he had professed to take 
only with a view of holding it while the public was in danger. 
A marked preference was given, in military arrangements, to 
the officers of the Italian army, over those who had served in 
Germany ; and, if Moreau was too popular to be neglected, 
his influence was evidently impaired by the discouragement of 
those who were attached to him, and had acquired their rank 
and reputation under his command. ‘These circumstances 
leave little doubt of the reality of the overtures to accommo- 
dation between Pichegru and Moreau, conducted in the way 
set forwards in the charge; viz. by the intervention at first of 
one David, and subsequently of General Lajellais, the friend 
of both commanders. It appears, however, that much less 
had passed between them than Bonaparte endeavoured to insi- 
nuate, or than the public on such occasions is disposed to be- 
lieve: the habitual caution of Moreau, the difficulty of elud- 
ing the scrutiny of the French police, and the impediments to 
intercourse with England, where Pichegru then was, being all 
calculated to confine their communications to verbal and ge- 
neral assurances. Hence the evident want of concert with 
Moreau, after the conspirators had actually come to Paris, and 
placed themselves in a situation into which it was extremely 
hazardous to venture until every thing had been arranged and 
prepared. The result proved exactly what will generally be 
the case when a government is backed by a vigilant police, 
and stops at nothing to accomplish its object. The conspi- 
rators had no chance of success, and could scarcely in any 
instance make their escape; while Bonaparte obtained all 
the credit attached to the defeat of an attempt against his life, 
and turned it to an immediate account by vesting in himself 
and his family the hereditary sovereignty, on the convenient 
plea that such a change was the only effectual mode of pre- 
venting conspiracies in future, and securing to the people the 
blessings of tranquil government. | 

Another trial, of much less notoriety, is that in which tke 
name of the Queen of Etruria was involved. On the 15th 
April 1811, at six o’clock in the morning, the inn at Amster- 
dam called the Groote Boele was suddenly invested by police- 


agents, accompanied by a military force, who went up to the 
apartment 
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apartment of an Italian residing there for several months, and 
took possession of his papers and effects. This foreigner was 
called Sassi, a native of Florence, and.in the employment of 
the Queen of Etruria; who, our readers will remember, was 
of the royal family of Spain, and, having been stripped of her 
sovereignty in Italy, was then in confinement at Nice by Bo- 
naparie’s orders. Among Sassi’s papers were official docu- 
ments constituting him her agent at thé British court, for the 
purpose of urging a claim to some settlement that might be 
exempt from the alarms inseparable from a dependence on 
Bonaparte ; as also a number of letters from the Princess to 
Sassi, all expressive of anxiety to hear that he had reached his 
destination, and of a solicitude to be delivered from the situation 
in which she was placed. The following is printed without a 
date : 


“© My dear Sassi, 

«¢ T have received to-day your letter of the 6th from Antwerp; it 
grieves me much; since it leads me to apprehend that you are either 
intimidated, or deterred by some well founded motives, from enter- 
taining hopes of the success of our project. Lose no time in tran- 
quillizing me, and in sending me an answer. — I am now to reply to 
your inquiries : my wish is to have a sovereignty in Europe, in India, 
or in America. This, and the arrangements about the marriage, are 
the leading points. If you do not succeed in them, at least prevail on 
the English court to give us an honourable retreat ; or, if you can- 
not obtain that, let us be withdrawn from this place, with an income 
sufficient to live quietly in England or at Cadiz, where I should place 
myself, with the other Spaniards, in expectation of better times. 
The main point is to get out of this residence, which is insupportable 
to me. You have made courageous sacrifices for me; and I bear, in 
like manner, my misfortunes with a firm but painful resignation. You 
will be a powerful witness of my courage, and of my zeal for the wel- 
fare of my sons: but, my dear friend, why dwell on gloomy subjects, 
and why not assure me that you will sacrifice every thing for the pur- 
pose of rendering me free at least, if I cannot be happy? Take 
courage, dear Sassi; my thoughts are always on you and your 


motions.” 
(Another Letter.) 
“ My dear Sassi, 


«¢ T have received your cyphers with pleasure, and have been able 
to make them out. Your intelligence is flattering. ‘The English go 
on well. We are told that Prince Augustus is with the Spanish re- 

ency. I recommend my affairs to your care. Procure something 
Fr us in Brazil, where Don Pedro, the Spanish Infanta, is at 
present.” 


In another letter, the Princess mentions the return of one 


Chiffenti from a secret mission to the court of Sicily, where 
L1 3 he 
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he had been altogether unsuccessful. She then wrote to Sassi 
under date of 24th February 1811. 


«‘ I have received all your letters, and observe that the bad weather 
and contrary wind still keep you in the same spot. I must apprize 
you that your last two letters, one of 29th January, the other of 
8th February, came to me sealed not with your ordinary seal, but 
with a small round seal without any impression. This circumstance 
makes me uneasy, and Isbeg you will inform me how it has happened. 
I had yesterday a letter from Dieffembach, which gives me good 


hopes from Count Metternich : but hopes, you know, are all that 
have yet fallen to my lot.’’ 


' The alteration of the seal was, no doubt, caused by the 
letters being opened and read by the secret agents of Bona- 
parte; who were thus enabled to watch the movements of 
Sassi, and safely to defer his arrest until he should be ready to 
embark for England, and until the evidence should thus have 
received every addition of which it was susceptible. His person 
being secured on the r5th April, Bonaparte ordered, two 
months afterward, that he and Chiffenti, who had been ar- 
rested at Leghorn, should be brought to trial, with some other 
persons indirectly concerned with them: while the Princess 
was watched with increased strictness in the castle near Nice, 
and was subsequently removed to Rome, where she was 
placed in a convent. At the trial, no witnesses appeared 
against the accused persons, the whole evidence consisting in 
the papers ; and Chiffenti, it was found from his own admission, 
had been commissioned to the court of Sicily in 1809, to en- 
deavour to arrange the means of the escape of the Princess 
from her confinement. The sentence of the court was that 
the persons connected with Sassi and Chiffenti were not par- 
ticipators to a criminal extent, and should consequently be 
acquitted; which, however, was not carried into effect by 
Bonaparte, as they remained in prison at Paris till the counter- 
revolution. Sassi and Chiffenti were capitally condemned, and 
the sentence was executed on the latter : but, when the former 
was on the scaffold, a page with Bonaparte’s livery arrived 
on horseback, with an order for a reprieve; which, however, 
availed him but little, as he expired, a few days afterward, in 
prison. 

The latter part of this publication is occupied by an account 
of the trial of General Malet and his associates*, and a short 
notice of the proceedings in the case of the Duke D’Enghien: 


but we find nothing that either differs from or adds to our former 
statements. 


Ld. 





* For a report of this affair, see a subsequent article (No. XX.) 
in this Appendix. 
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Art. XIV. Astronomie Théorique et Pratigque, &c.; i.e. Theore- 
tical and Practical Astronomy. By M. Detamsre, Perpetual 
Secretary to the Institute, &c. &c. 3 Vols. 4to. Paris. 
1814. Imported by De Boffe. Price 5]. 5s. 


A mone all the physical sciences, not one displays the perse- 

verance and genius of man to greater advantage than astro- 
nomy ; since, though no subject seems more completely beyond 
the reach of human powers, no other has attained a nearer ap- 
proach towards perfection. The improvements which, within 
the last half century, have been introduced into the construc- 
tion of astronomical instruments, the consequent accuracy of 
observation, and the amazing extension that has been given to 
analysis during the same period, have raised astronomy, which 
was formerly founded almost entirely on hypothesis, to a rivalry 
with the most complete of the abstract sciences: while the 
limits of the solar system have been nearly doubled with regard 
both to number and to extension. As well might a critic now 
endeavour to refute the deductions drawn from the Euclidian 
axioms in geometry, as attempt to deny the universality of 
the laws of gravity, or the elliptic motions of the planetary 
bodies. Such having been the progress of astronomy, it is not 
surprizing that so many treatises on it have been presented to 
the public; some of them, it must be admitted, without add- 
ing much to our previous stock of information, but others 
highly honourable to the distinguished authors by whom they 
have ices produced. Few men, however, seem to possess the 
requisite qualifications for writing a complete treatise of astro- 
nomy, in its present improved state, in so high a degree as the 
celebrated author of the present volumes; who has for thirty 
years devoted the most unremitting attention to his favourite 
science ; and whose numerous papers in the Connaissance des 
Tems and the different volumes of the National Institute prove 
that this attention has not been uselessly bestowed. 

Of a work of such importance, we are desirous of conveying 
to our readers as correct an idea as we can include within the 
limits to which we must confine our observations: but, when 
it is considered that it occupies three large quarto volumes, the 
reader will be aware that much important matter must necessa- 
tily be passed over by us in silence. We shall begin, however, 
by giving a sketch of the general plan which the author has 
adopted ; afterward offering a few observations on the most 
distinguishing features of the production, as compared with 
others of a similar kind by which it has been preceded. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that this publication 
is intended to form a complete treatise on theoretical and 

L1l4 practical 
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practical astronomy dnd one great difficulty attending’ such 
an undertaking is so. to arrange and connect the several parts 
with. each ‘other, that a student may proceed through the 

, Various chapters without being required to admit any thing to 

‘have place that has not been previously demonstrated, or sa- 
tisfactorily determined from observation. The want of this 
logical arrangement is a great defect in many of our best trea- 
tises on astronomy, and has indeed generally been considered 
rather as appertaining to the subject itself than to the authors 
who have written on it. All the theoretical results are drawn. 
from observations, which require to be corrected for certain 
minute inequalities that cannot be understood by beginners. 
It is impossible, therefore, to take a student into an obser- 
vatory, explain to him the method of making his observ- 
ations, and, after they have been taken, teach him to apply 
them to calculation, without entering on the doctrines of 
parallaxes, refraction, precession, nutation, &c.; and these are 
subjects with which he must be supposed to be wholly unac- 
quainted. Hence, it follows that the astronomical student 
must either first content himself with observing for a consi- 
derable time, without applying his observations to computation, 
er must first learn the method of computation; supposing 
the observations with which he is furnished to be correct, but 
without being himself able to ascertain whether they are so or 
not. According to the latter plan, which is most commonly 
adopted, the pupil must take much for. granted which he has 
not the means of verifying; and, consequently, the subject 
thus arranged is deficient in that grand feature which charac- 
terizes the exact sciences, and with which we ought never to 
dispense in mathematical investigations. 

It is a peculiar trait in the present work that the author has 
so arranged the several subjects, and has so blended observ- 
attons with deductions, that the student is never under the 
necessity of admitting any thing which has not been previously 
established ; he is not required to adopt any hypothesis on any 
system ; he is taught to reason only from incontestible facts, 
and thence to draw conclusions equally incontrovertible: so 
that, supposing him to possess the necessary instruments, he 
might, in the course of a few years, from his own observations 
only, produce a system of astronomy such as it now exists ; and 
he would arrive at the same theories, and draw from them the 
same consequences; except that, for want of sufficient time, 
they would not, in course, possess the same degree of accu- 
racy with those which rest on the observations of as many 
ages. Less than fifty years, however, would be sufficient, in 
the present state of the arts and of analysis, to bring astronomy 
#gain nearly to the same degree of perfection which it possesses 
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at this day, though every record and observation relating to it 
should be totally destroyed. In describing this part of his un- 
dertaking, the author says: 


‘ We shall suppose, then, that a young man, struck with the 
regularity of the celestial motions, devotes for a year or two his 
= to observations of the stars and planets; that in the day he 
takes the altitude of the sun and its transit over the meridian; and 
that he employs himself in investigating the rules for all the problems 
of spherical astronomy which present themselves to him. He will 
even have no occasion for supposing the earth to be a globe, because 
that knowlege will be for a long time useless to him; he will thus 
discover the degree of uniformity which the phenomena observe, and 
the small irregularities to which also they are subject ; and, if he 
perceive not at first the causes of them, he will obtain at least their 
measure, and the calculus requisite for determining them with the 
greatest accuracy. His astronomy will be at first such as it was 
sixty years ago; and, with this approximative knowlege, he may 
find, by means of geometry, the small corrections that are necessary 
for it to become such as it 1s at present.’ 

If the reader have not the means of making the observations 
himself, the author in course supposes that he can consult the 
collections of those which have been published during the last 
fifty years; that he can take the rough observations in the state 
in which the observer has given them in his register; and that 
he will compare those of different astronomers, and thus con- 
vince himself that they have all the authenticity which he can 
desire. ‘The tables best calculated for this purpose are those of 
La Caille, Bradley, and Maskelyne, the recent observations of 
Piazzi, and those which have been published in the Connatssance 
des Tems. After having made the above verifications, the student 
is supposed to admit the accuracy and legitimacy of the observ- 
ations, and this is all that he is required to grant without a direct 
and accurate demonstration. The investigations commonly begin 
synthetically; for, as the author remarks, the analytical method 
is not always the most easy, nor the shortest ; and therefore, 
when a problem admits of an easy construction, which speaks as 
it were to the eye, it is preferred, and employed to furnish the 
fundamental equation: but, if analysis can be afterward intro- 
duced to simplify this formula, or to present it in a shape more 
commodious for calculation, or to facilitate the combinations 
which are necessary to render it more general and comprehensive, 
the author in no case fails to avail himself of the advantages 
which are thus offered. 

This, again, is another distinguishing feature in the present 
treatise ; and one which, from the example of so celebrated an 
author, we are willing to hope may produce considerable 
change in the method of treating not only astronomy, but every 
other branch of mixed mathematics, Most other writers on 
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physics have adopted, exclusively, the method either of synthesis 
or analysis, and have never allowed themselves afterward to 
deviate from it, whatever advantages that deviation might offer 
in certain cases. In astronomy, particularly, almost ever 
author of the last century still followed the methods of Tycho 
and Kepler, with the trigonometry of Briggs and Gellibrand, 
and consequently rejected all analytical formule, in no case 
thinking of putting a problem into the form of an equation. 
La Grange was the first who undertook to investigate astrono- 
mical problems on principles purely analytical; and, without 
any other aid, he resolved the problem of rotation, calculated 
the effects of the parallaxes, and gave formule for finding 
directly the apparent place of a planet. He then employed the 
same principles in the calculation of eclipses and occultations, 
and in determining the geocentric place of a planet with refer- 
ence both to the ecliptic and the equator; as well as ina variety 
of other intricate and difficult problems. Soon afterward, a 
complete revolution was effected in all the physical branches of 
mathematics ; every thing was treated analytically; and even 
spherical trigonometry was reduced to one fundamental equa- 
tion: diagrams, however simple and illustrative, were pro- 
scribed from nearly all mathematical treatises ; and, in short, 
simplicity was almost every where sacrificed to generalization. 
These remarks will, in course, be understood to be made almost 
exclusively with reference to modern French authors, and will 
apply to the most distinguished of them. English mathemati- 
cians, on the contrary, (generally speaking,) having as pertina- 
ciously adhered to old principles, have thus deprived themselves 
of the many advantages which analysis presents ; and the con- 
sequence has been that the mathematical sciences have remained 
nearly stationary in this country, while they have been carried 
to their utmost limits by our continental neighbours. 

That analysis possesses immense advantages in a great variety 
of intricate problems, it is impossible to deny: but that it has 
been pushed far beyond its natural limits is also not less certain. 
The French character, whether in politics or science, seems 
calculated to carry every thing to excess; and it is thus that 
analysis has been applied by them to a variety of problems 
which might have been much better resolved by other means. 
M. De_ampre is well aware of this species of scientific en- 
thusiasm, and has too much fortitude and good sense to suffer 
himself to be carried away by the fashion of the day : he conse- 
quently exhibits no partiality, but employs either method as it 
best suits the nature of the problem under discussion ; and he 
has by these means rendered his work as simple and perspi- 
cuous in its parts as it is complete in its concatenation. = 
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Certain astronomical problems, — as for example those which 
relate .o the perturbations of the planets, — undoubtedly require 
the aid of the most refined calculus, and even this is not always 
sufficient: but for the rest, viz. the spherical and elliptic 
motions, the annual and diurnal phenomena, eclipses, the course 
of comets, &c. all these require only a competent knowlege 
of the pure elements of geometry and the first simple principles 
of algebra, a few of the leading properties of the conic sec- 
tions, the two fundamental theorems of the differential and 
integral calculus, or the direct and inverse method of fluxions, 
and, above all, spherical trigonometry. ‘The reader who takes 
up the present work with these qualifications will find in it no 
dificulty that can retard his progress for two hours ; since’ 
the demonstrations are all presented under their most simple 
form, and very little is left to be supplied. It seldom 
offers verbal reasoning; and the several equations are 
deduced from each other by substitutions which are either 
obvious in themselves or are rendered so by references to the 
different articles from which they are derived: so that the 
whole operation is brought under the eye of the reader, who 
is thence enabled to follow his author with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Having thus offered a sketch of the general plan and arrange- 
ment of the volumes before us, it remains for us now to enter 2 
little more minutely into their contents. Vol. i. is divided into 
19 chapters, of which the first nine are principally occupied in 
giving a very explicit-description of the several instruments 
employed in astronomical observations, and the principles of 
their construction and application; viz. chronometers, telescopes, 
the plumb-line and level, the vernier, micrometer and reticle, 
circular and transit instruments, &c. &c. Chapters 10. and 11. 
contain a very elegant treatise on spherical trigonometry, and 
its application to gnomonics; and in the 12th we have a sketch 
of the trigonometry of the Greeks. The remainder of the 
volume treats of the theories of refraction, crepuscula, paral- 
laxes, and the annual and diurnal motion of the earth ; or rather 
of the sun, for the author has not thus far considered any of 
the phenomena otherwise than as they appear to our senses. 

In the chapter on spherical trigonometry, we see in ever 
page not merely the hand of a skilful geometer, but also that 
of an able and experienced astronomer. A good geometer, but 
one who did not possess the requisite knowlege of astronomical 
data and computation, might write a treatise on this subject 
which should exhibit as many curious and interesting abstract 
properties as are to be found in this chapter, or even more : 
but most of them, in all probability, would be totally inappli- 
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cable to the purposes of astronomical computation; while the 
mere astronomer would be unable to exhibit any new formule 
as matters either of curiosity or of utility. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that in order to introduce all that is useful, and to reject 
. all that is extraneous, a writer must possess a very competent 
knowlege of both sciences; and where can be found one who 
unites both these qualifications in a higher degree than the author 
of the present treatise ?_ His demonstration of the analogies of 
Napier is remarkably simple, and the first that has ever been 
given of them on the principles of spherical trigonometry only; 
while the developement of angular functions into series is also 
equally simple and perspicuous. We shall here quote, asa 
specimen of M. DeLamsre’s concise mode, his synoptic table 
of the methods generally employed by astronomers in the solu- 
tion of oblique-angled triangles, reduced into general formule : 


‘ Let 4, 4’, A” represent the three angles; C, C’, C” the three 
sides respectively opposite to the former; P” the arc falling per- 
arent from the angle 4”, on the side C”; § and S the two 
segments of the side C” ; § having its origin at the summit 4, and 
S' at the summit 4’; V and V’, the segments of the vertical angle 
4'; V opposite to §, and V’ opposite to §”. 

¢ 1. Now in the case in which we have neither the three sides nor 
the three angles, we shall always have an angle and one of its adjacent 
sides ; for, if we have only one angle, one of the two given sides at 
least must be adjacent to it; and, if we have but one side, we must 
also have necessarily one of the two given angles adjacent to this side. 

‘ Let, then, / be the given angle and C’ the adjacent side, we shall 
always have the following formule: 


¢(1) tan. S=cos. 4 tan. C’ (2) cos. V=tan. 4 cos. C’ 
(3) C’=—sS=a_S (4) Z”=VEV’ 
cos. C’ cos. § /cos.P” cos.4 _ sin. V /cos.P” 
(3) Set Seon (conP”) (SP) 


— : _ 6 )——, = = ,,, | ——;, 
cos.C cos.§ eae sin. V \cos.P 





cos. P’ 
(7) tan.4 sin. S ae) (8) tan.C’__cos.V’ aoe) 
7 tan. 4’ ~ sin. § (> tan.C cos.V (a 
(9) sin, A’__ sin. 4 _ sin. 
sine CG’ sin. C’ sin. C 
| ¢ It may be observed that the factors ( = >) and ( es) 
are of no use in oblique-angled triangles, but are retained for the case 
of right-angled triangles. 
‘2. If the three sides are given, 
(10) tan. } (S—S')= tan. } (C’—C) tan. | (C’+ C) cos. $C” 
(11) S=3C"+4(S—S); S=4C’—+t (S—S’) 
(12) cos. A= tan. S cos. C’; (13) cos. é’=tan. S' cog. C 
os. 4” is found from formula (9). 
. ‘ 36 If 
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* 3. Lf we have the three angles, 

(14) tan. ' (V—V’) =tan. | (A’—A) tan. 3 (4' +7) tan. } 4" 

(15) V=' 4'+34(V—V); Vi A” —i (V—V’) 

(16) cos. C’= cos. 4. cos. V.; (17) cos. C = cos. 4 cos. V’ 
cos. C” is found from formula (9). 


‘ These formule contain the whole of spherical trigonometry ; 
they are sufficient for every case ; and the use of them is simple, re- 
quiring only that proper attention be paid to the algebraic signs.’ 


In chapter thirteen, the author enters at considerable length 
on the subject of astronomical refraction, combining with his 
theory and deductions the results and determinations of pre- 
ceding astronomers, particularly those of Bradley, Cassini, 
Simpson, and Mechain, as also those of Laplace and Piazzi; and 
by a remarkably simple process he arrives at a formula very 
much resembling that of Bradley, viz. one in which the re- 
fraction is proportional to the tangent of the zenith-distance, 
diminished, not by a constant multiple of the refraction, but b 
an arc which is a function of the zenith-distance, of the hori- 
zontal retraction, and a constant quantity. ‘This formula, it is 
true, is nothing more than an approximation : but the author 
considers it as sufficiently correct for all altitudes at which 
observations are commonly made; and, when this fails, all 
others become extremely doubtful: therefore, in consequence 
of its simplicity, he prefers it to them in practice. 

M. DeLtamsre then shews the method of determining the 
constant quantities and co-efhicients from observations; in which 
he takes the opportunity of pointing out the indeterminate 
nature of the problem, and ultimately explains how a table may 
be computed from observations only, totally independent of any 
theory. ‘The formula thence deduced is 

r= 57", 13 tan. N—0o’.0085 tan.’ N—o.o01 tan.’ N 
N being the apparent zenith-distance. ‘This formula answers 
as far as N = 80°. 

The other two formulz, which arise from a combination of 
theory with practice, are 

r = 611766 tan. N—o”.2648 tan.3N + 0”.002485 tan N 

r = 63".302 tan. N—o’.34396 tan.3N +0".0033923 tan N 

In the succeeding chapter, we have a very elegant solution of 
the problem of the shortest twilight, both by analysis and synthesis, 
as also by geometrical construction ; a problem which occupied 
the Berncuillis for five years, who ultimately arrived at it only 
by the most embarrassing and laborious investigations. A 
variety of other curious and interesting particulars might be 
kere mentioned, but we must now proceed to the next volume. 

Having, in the foregoing chapters, completed the exposition 
of all the phenomena of the diurnal motions, and illustrated the 
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calculations of the risings and settings, the annual motion of 
the sun, the seasons, climates, crepuscula, &c. the author 
opens his second volume with a chapter relative to the inequali- 
ties in the annual motion of the sun; which he explains, at 
first, agreeably to the hypothesis of the sun revolving about the 
earth as a centre, by means of an epicycle, after the manner of 
the antients : but the formulz thence obtained are of the same 
kind with those which are deduced from the laws of the elliptic 
motion; and by these means a valuation is made of the errors 
of the antient theories. We are now arrived at the most elabo- 
rate chapter of the three volumes, which commences by an 
illustration of the preceding inequalities on the elliptic hypo- 
thesis, and a demonstration and developement of the laws of 
Kepler. The author then proceeds in his investigations of 
formulz for computing tables of the equation of the centre; of 
the radius vector and its logarithm; of the excentric, the true, 
and the mean anomaly, &c. Many of these formule are due to 
Gauss, but many others we owe exclusively to M. DELAMBRE 
himself : some of which have been previously published by him 
in the Connaissance des Tems, and several are here for the first 
time given to the world. 
At present, although some doubts have been thrown on the 
hypothesis that the earth occupies the centre of the system, 
particularly in the developement of the law of Kepler, yet all 
the computations and reasonings have been hitherto conducted 
on that supposition. Sufficient data having, however, been now 
obtained for entering fully intg a comparison of the antient and 
the modern theories, this comparison forms the subject of the 
twenty-second -chapter; which concludes by shewing the 
great simplicity of the Copernican and the extreme impro- 
bability of the Ptolemaic system, but without coming to a defi- 
nite and positive conclusion. We reach, therefore, the middle 
of the second volume -without obtaining any decided know- 
lege of the system of the world; an arrangement, the pro- 
priety of which may probably be questioned by many rea- 
ders, It certainly has both advantages and disadvantages : 
but, we believe, it is the only plan that could have been 
adopted for the purpose of giving to the several deductions 
and conclusions the character of demonstrative truths. We 
ought, consequently, in our determination, to estimate whether 
this advantage -be not sufficient to counterbalanee the httle 
irksomeness that a reader may experience, who takes up these 
volumes with that knowlege:at first, which is here reserved for 
demonstration beyond the middle of the work; and, with re- 
gard toa complete novice’ in the science, we think that the 
propriety’of the arrangement is by no means doubtful. An- 
other advantage aiso-attends it, even with reference : the 
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former class of readers, that is not to be found in other trea- 
tises; viz. it furnishes us not only with a complete system of 
modern astronomy, but it carries us back, as it were, to the 
times of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, as well as to those of Tycho 
and Kepler. We seem to accompany these astronomers in 
their nightly observations, and to participate in all their con- 
clusions and discoveries ; and, if we may sometimes allow our- 
selves to smile at the inaccuracy but plausibility of their argu- 
ments, we have also frequently to admire their ingenuity and 
perseverance, through which they alternately triumphed over 
the numerous difficulties that prejudice, superstition, and 
a want of experience, threw in their way, in that infant state 
of astronomical science. 

The remaining five chapters of this volume relate to the 
different species of time, viz. sidereal, mean, and true solar 
time ; calculations of tables of the sun; the phenomena of 
the moon ; eclipses of the sun and moon ; and the elements of 


the planets. Our limits will allow of our adverting only to 


the two latter. 


In the chapter on eclipses, we are furnished with several 
different methods for the computation of these phenomena, 
some of them merely approximative, but sufficient for all 
common purposes ; and one entirely new, which is perfectly 
correct, and possessing the utmost possible simplicity, the 
whole of the computation being reduced to the solutions of 
two triangles, the one spherical and the other rectilineal. 
From these we determine the beginning and ending, the phases, 
and every other circumstance of an eclipse, for any country 3 
the same formule applying in all cases, which is an advantage 
that no other method whatever possesses. The author gives 
us also an extremely simple graphical construction, from which 
we may find the time of commencement, the duration, the 
middle, and the ending of a lunar eclipse, within about a minute 
of the truth, together with the position of the horns with re- 
ference to the horizon; and, in eclipses of the sun, the 
position of the point at which the moon ought to enter the 
solar disc. 

The concluding chapter of this volume relates to the de- 
termination of the elements of the planets, in which the 
author has again displayed his analytical processes to great 
advantage. He commences by computing the elements of the 
orbit of Wenus, which, being teduced to formule, answer 
for any other of the antient planets, by merely changing the 
numbers and observations: but the new planets, (particu- 
larly Uranus or Herschel,) having yet described but a small 
portion of their orbits, since the first discovery of ‘them, ven 
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methods must be.adopted, and M. DeLampre has resorted to 
those which he had employed in the construction of his tables 
ofthis planet: but for the other new planets, viz. Ceres, 
Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, he makes, use of the elegant method of 
M. Gauss, which he illustrates by a numerical example in all 
its detail. His history of these discoveries, which have nearly 
daubled the limits.of. the solar system, is highly interesting, 
He shews, beyond a doubt, that A/eyer had in 1756 observed 
the planet Uranus; but considered it only as a small star, and 
as such placed it in his catalogue: this observation is of course 
extremely valuable in determining the elements of its orbit ; 
and the author has not failed to avail himself of so favourable 
a circumstance. The chapter closes with a synoptic table of 
the elements of the planets, and a general view of the solar 
System; viz. the sidereal revolutions; semi-axes, major and 
minor; excentricities; inclinations; greatest, least, and mean 
distances from the sun and earth ; apparent diameters ; masses, 
densities, &c« &c. This table, as being the most recent and 
doubtless the most correct of any yet published, we could 
have wished to have presented to our readers, if it had been 
consistent with the plan of a Review: but, that not being the 
case, we must content ourselves with exhibiting a few. of the 
principal formule whence the computations have been made. 


‘ The semi-axes major of the orbits have been computed from the 
niovement of the planets in a given time, by the laws of Kepler ; or 
rather from the formula, 


mean mot. of earth «/n 


mean motion of the planet = : : 
a 
2 


uw representing the sum of the masses of the sun and planet, 
m Ap? Ra! 9 
orux-~Minma=~mM (1 + =)? but the fraction WT being 


very small, and uncertain, it may be omitted. If we take unity to 
represent the mass of the sun, and m that of the planet, then « = 
1 + m; and the mean motion being generally 2—x—esin. x, we 
have, when x = 360°, z = 360°—e sin. 360° = 360 = 27, © re- 
presenting the semi-circumference. Hence the sidereal revolution 
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Neglecting the latter fraction, we have, for two different planets, 
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that is, the law of Kepler ; which, it thus appears, is not rigorously 
correct, since it supposes all the planets to be of equal magnitude. 

‘ The same law will apply to the different satellites which revolve 
about the same planet. Let ¢ be the time of the revolution of one of 
these satellites, 2” its mean distance from the planet, and m’ the mass 
of the planet, which here answers to the sua in the preceding case 5 


we shall then have ¢ — 





,2 
2707 


sun Mt = — : whence (= 


3 
: z= ; m’ “a a’ 3° 7 a , a a” 3 Y 2 
7a = (S).(7), SAF), 
calling the mass of the sun unity. 
‘ From this formula, the masses of those planets are determined 
which have satellites revolving about them; and the masses of the 


others are found from the perturbations which they produce in the 
motion of the.earth or other planet.’ : 


In order to estimate the space through which a heavy body 
falls in a second, at the surface of any of the planets, we have 
the formula: ‘va : 
ie = where g represents the space through which a 
heavy body falls in one second at the surface of the earth; d, 
the diameter, and w, the mass, of the earth; and D and m the 
diameter and mass of the planet. If the two former be taken 





s[= 





each equal to 1, then the formula becomes s = Sa . This, 


being applied to the sun, whose diameter is 111.74 times and 
its mass 329630 times those of the earth, gives 129.53 metres, 
or 398.74 French feet, for the space through which a heavy 
body would fall at its surface in 1”. 

Volume III. contains eleven chapters, on the stations and 
retrogradations of the planets; on the diurnal revolutions of 
the sun and planets; on the aberration of the stars, and their 
annual parallax ; on the nutation of the earth’s axis; on the 
displacement of the ecliptic, and divers motions of the stars ; 
on comets ; on satellites ; on the magnitude and figure of the 
earth; on nautical astronomy; on projections; and on the 
calendar.—JIn the first chapter, are given general- formule 
and tables of retrogradation for all the planets, which agree 
perfectly with observation ; and which, therefore, offer a farther 
opportunity of drawing a comparison between.the three 
systems of Ptolemy, Tycho, and Copernicus. In the deter- 
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mination of the. diurnal revolutions of the sun and planets, 
from observations of spots on their discs, we have seven 
different methods of making the required deductions, viz. thase 
| of Bascovich, Pézinas, and Cagnoli, by the method of the 
minimum squares ; by trigonometry ; the same.abridged, and-by 
@ new analytical method ; and an application of these principles 
to the rotation and libration of the moon, and to the ring of 
Saturn; ‘with formule for computing all these phenomena. — 
The chapter on-comets is another of those in which the author 
exhibits the great’ resources of his analysis, and his profound 
_ knowlege of astronomy. . Besides a detail ‘of many different 
methods, viz. by Olbers, Lagrange, Laplace, and Legendye, 
_M. Detamare gives also one of his. own for determining all 
_the elements of a cometary. orbit, from three observations 
. only ;. with the application of it in numbers to certain suppo- 


Sititious observations, and to others drawn from the known: 


elements.of the comet of 1759, and general formule of cor- 
fection for any number of observations. This chapter is 
terminated by two general and extensive tables of the parabolic 
-motion of comets, the one according to the form proposed by 
doa Cailléy and the other agreeably to the idea of Barker.. The 
latter form has been generally preferred by recent astronomers, 
but M. DeLamsre : thinks that it is far less commodious than 
the former ; in-fact he haa proved it to be so, by a comparison 
of the two tables with a numerical example ; and these tables, 
which occupy more than 40° pages, have been computed by 
the author de novo from certain formulz exhibited. in the body 
of the chapter. , 7 

That part which relates te the magnitude and figure of, the 
earth ig principally extracted from the “ Base du Systéme 
Métrique décimal,” except that the historical portion is here given 
in more detail, with some new formulz relative to the un- 
certainties which still attend this interesting problem, regarding 
both the compression and the probable irregularities of the 
terrestrial meridians. In his history of the different geodetic 
operations that have been performed, or which are still cars 
rying on, M. DeLamBre manifests (as indeed he, does 

roughout the whole treatise,) that his hiberality is. worthy of 


his talents, “We discover in no part of his work that spirit of . 


jealousy and- national rivalry, which has too often perverted 
and misrepresented historical facts; he examines dispassionately 
the merits and demerits of every point that comes under his in- 
vestigation, whether it concerns himself or any other author ; 
and, in all cases, he reasons with coolness and decides with 
justice. In this spirit, he has adverted to the paper which 


appeared in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1812, by which 
_— it 


— 
~ 











hill. He admits that a correction o 
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it was attempted to be shewn that an error of about 5” niust 
have been made in the English survey at the station of Arbury- 
yl 5” at that ‘station would 
render the subdivisions of the arc more analogous to other 
modern measures: but then, he observes, ¢ it remains td’ con- 
ceive how the beautiful sextant of Ramsden, of whith the 
error was nothing or constant at the extremities, could ‘have 
an error of 5” at the intermediate station} Whether-these 
anomalies proceed from the instrument of from Toca inequal- 
ities, (a point which does not appear to be yet well decided,) 
it will always happen in operations of this kitid that we have 
No security except in arcs of great extent, such as that which 
goes from Dunkirk to Barcelona, or Formentera; where the 
error, whatever may be the cause, is divided over'a long ‘in- 
terval. In small and contiguous arcs, the inevitable errors of 
observation will have too great an influerice on ‘the tesuit''to 
throw any light on the question of terrestrial compression.” 
In the article on nautical astronomy, the author has collected 
the most important methods, and those which are intitled to 
the greatest confidence; and he has drawn together the for- 
mulz which he had at different times published on this subject 
in the Connaissance des Tems. nthe chapter on’projéction$; we 
find every thing that is necessary for the construction “6f 
celestial charts, and charts of eclipses ; and, in the article re. 
lative to the calendar, every thing which this subject “fies 
that is truly curious or useful. ‘The author,’ however, has 
since made some emendations'to this article in the -Connaissance 
des Tems for 1817. : ~ 
We have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to give as 
clear and detailed a sketch of' this: important work as We could 
render compatible with the plan of our Review, and 
throughout we have had the satisfaction of applauding its 
general arrangement and execution: we are sorry, therefore, 
in conclusion, to be under the nécessity of mentioning one 
important defect, which will not fail to strike any person whe 
may undertake to read it with attention. We allude to the 
extraordinary number of press-errors, which would be alone . 
sufficient to condemn any book of less pretensions than the 
present ; and, even in this, they will doubtless ‘be considered 
as forming a great deduction from the general merits of the, 
treatise. ad p35 
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Art: XV. Vie Politique, &cw3 ive. The Political Life of all. the 
_» Deputies to the National Convention, during and subsequent, to 
‘ the Revolution ;-a. Work in which it is proved that on the Trial of 
Louis XVI. the Punishment of Death was in fact rejected by a 
Majority’ of ‘six Votes. By M.R. Author of the Address of 
“Louis XVI.,; from'the Abode.of the Blessed, to his august 
‘© Brother Louis XVIII, on the’ Entranee of the latter into the 
** "Tuileries: -8vo. pp. 439. Paris. 1814. 


Jus is a kind of biographical dictionary of the leading men 
in the French Revolution, on a plan similar to the larger 
work so well known. under the title of Biographie Moderne. 
The names. of the deputies are given in alphabetical order; 
and the account of each consists. chiefly in mentioning the 
place which he represented, and the part which he took on 
points of importance, particularly on the trial of Louis XVI.: 
with the date of any remarkable speech made by the member 
in. question, and the time at which his party was overset and 
he himself doomed to political insignificance, or to termi+ 
nate his career on the scaffold. ‘The compiler seldom aims at 
reflection or disquisition, but is generally contented with giving 
a short narrative of the particulars which we have specified, 
and a few others peculiar to the individual. In_ political 
feeling, he is, or professes to be, an adherent of the Bourbons, 
We select some statements relative to actors of considerable 
importance in the revolutionary drama, which may serve to 
convey an idea of the plan of the work. 
_. Carnot and Siéyés have been sometimes compared: but we 
were always in the habit of considering them in a very different _ 
light, the former being more of a man of business, and the latter 
more of a philosopher; and, although Carnot appeared to co-ope- 
rate for a season with the worst part of the revolutionists, his 
conduct never discovered so much finesse and dissimulation as 
that of the unbelieving member of the church. 


“-* Carnot was born at Nolay in Burgundy, of a family of the 
middle rank, and. was-early placed in an Engineer-corps, where the 
Prince of Condé soon took notice of him on account of the extent of 
‘his attainments. When he was a captain in the engineers, the Revolution 
‘burst-forth, and excited all his ardour. He was nominated, in 1791, 
a’‘deputy to the legislature by the department of the Pas de Calais, 
‘and he was. subsequently a member of the Convention; in which 
capacity he voted: for ithe King’s death, and against an appeal to 
the people. He became afterward the director of the military 
operations of Frances and if we can overlook his vote on the King’s. 
trial, and the character of the system to which for a time he gave 
his support, we must consider him as greatly instrumental in the 
_ aggrandizement of France and the success of her arms. After the 

gth of Thermidor, he brought forwards charges against Carrier and 


I Tureau, 
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Tureau, for their frightful cruelties in La Vendée, endre de- 
manded his arrest after the insurrection of the.zoth of. May 4795: 
but Bourdon (de I’Oise) silenced him by calling out, ‘ You accuse 
the man who has organized victory in our armies.” He was next 
appointed a member of the Directory; and in 1797 he dissented 
from his colleagues, but declined to join the royalists. He was 
condemned to banishment after the 18th of Fruetidor, but escaped 
into Germany, where he published his well. known answer.to the 
charges against him ; an answer which exposes all the baseness of his 
brother-directors. . After the 18th of Brumaire, Bonaparte recalled 
Carnot, and appointed him inspector of reviews and minister at war: 
but he subsequently resigned, and lived in retirement with his family; 
whence he was recalled to fill a seat in the. tribunate. In that 
situation, he voted against Benaparte’s appointment as Consul for 
life, and as Emperor; yet he afterward accepted the ‘cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and commanded at Antwerp, which he refused to 
surrender, except to Louis XVIII. 

‘ Siéyés was a canon and vicar-general of the Bishop of Chartres, 
and was well known as a member of the Constituent Assembly, for 
it was of him that Mirabeau said, ‘ His silence is a public calamity.” 
Being returned to the Convention by the department of the Sarthe, 
he continued a silent observer during the early debates; but, at the 
time of the question in the King’s trial respecting an appeal to the 
people, he broke silence by voting against it, and in support of the 
sentence of death. Having failed in a motion relative to new model- 
ling the war-department as far as the minister was concerned, his 
pride was mortified, and he resumed his former taciturnity. In 1795 he 
made some speeches against the crimes of Robespierre, and urged the 
recall of the proscribed deputies. He next became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and negociated with Rewéell, in the 
spring of 1795, a treaty between France and the Dutch republic. 
Being nominated a member of the Directory in the end of 1795, he 
declined the appointment. On the election of the new third to the 
legislative body, he watched carefully its operations, and said nothing. 
"Fhe 18th of Fructidor filled France with sorrow.; but Siéyés voted 
against the exiled deputies, particularly against Boissy d’ Anglas. In 
May 1798 he was re-elected to the legislative body, and sent am- 
bassador to Berlin, where he remained till May 1799; when he was 
appointed a member of the Directory, and returned to Paris. He 
is said to have planned the Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire with 
Talleyrand, Rederer, and Bonaparte. He was now named one of 
the consuls, and was afterwards made president of the senate,. An act 
was passed for forcing him to accept the estate of Crosne. He was 
in the senate during the whole of Bonaparte’s reign, but the King 


_has not deemed it proper to call him to the House of Peers, and he 


lives in retirement.’ 


Amid the scenes of depravity presented by the French Revo- 
lution, it is a consolation to find at least one upright character, 
on ‘whose career the advocates for liberty may dwell with con~ 
fidence,- and who has afforded in our day a practical exemplifie 
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.* Lanjuingis was an advocate and professor. of canon-law at Rennes, 
meniber of; the Constituent:Assembly, and deputed to the Convention 
bythe department of IHe and-Vilaine. He was much shocked on 
seeing the authors of the September massacres occupy seats in the 
Gonyention 3 and, as early: as 24 September 1792, he supported 
with.energy the motion. of -Kersaint for a law against the instigators 
of plunderiand assassination... He demanded also that a departmental 
guard should be. zaised to maintain the independence of tlie Conven- 
tions, a,mation which alarmed the terrorists. On the 5th of November 
he joined Louvets.and .Barbaroux, who pointed out Robespierre.as 
aimmg at the.dictatorship. On the 15th of December, he contended 
that Louis XVI. should be allowed the same means of defence which 
were granted to.other accused persons; and, on the 26th of that 
moath, he attacked with surprizing courage the act of accusation 
prepared against the King. ** Louis XVI. may be guilty,’’ he said, 
‘of violating the’ constitution which he has sworn to maintain: but 
have ‘you tlie right of passing sentence on him ; you, who stand here in 
the situdtion of accusers, witnesses, jurymen, and judges; and who brin 
te, bis.¢hargecrimes:committed by members of your own body, such 
as. that of shedding the blood of the people on the 10th of August ? 
We hold our deliberations under the knives of assassins; give the 

ing the security which the penal code allows to accused persons, 
ahd fas an act requiring the votes of two-thirds of this assembly to 
cohdemn'him.’? The party called the Montagne were outrageous at 
this’ conduct. — Lanjuinais finally gave his vote as follows : “ I cone 
sider’ Louis as guilty of violating the constitution, but cannot go so 
far as to deem myself'mtitled to be his judge. As to the appeal to 
the people, I am for the ‘affirmative if you condemn him to death: 
but, if your sentence be different, I am not for the appeal. With 
regard to the punishment to be inflicted, I must say that the people 
have not a right to put to death a prisoner lying at their mercy ; and 
I act according to the wish and right of the people, not according to 
the opinion which some among us would dictate, when I vote for 
is confinétient until.a peace, and for his banishment.”’ 

‘€In Marth 1793, Lanjuinais opposed the plan of a revolutionary 
tribunal ; and, seeing that his opinion was not supported, he at- 
tempted tolget its jurisdiction confined to Paris. On the 27th and 
28th of May he pointed out the machinations of the Jacobins, defended 
the, committeeiaf twelve, and. denounced Chabot as at the head of'a 
plot for decimating the deputies. On the second of June, he spoke so 
many, Eruts ane’ pointed out. the intrigues so clearly, that Drouet, 
Legendre, and other followers. of Marat, drove him -by. main force 
from the'tribune. He was subsequently put under arrest at his own 
house, and at’ last yielded to the intreaties of two friends, who found 
meaiis ‘to ‘elude the vigilance of the two gens d’armes stationed to 
watch’ him. He afterward lived retired in his department, and was 
recalled to the legislative body on the 8th of March 1795. He there 
canie forwards and-spoke in favour'of the exiled-priests, of the rela- 
tions, of emigrants, and of the freedom of public worship. In May 
and October u7g5, he again, shewed. surprizing coutage against the 
Jacobins. “He was named successively by Bonapatte'a otmmandant 
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et the Legion of Honour, a Count, and a senator, but has never been 
induced to swerve from the path of integrity. The repeated levies of 
conscripts, and other senatus-consulta, which are monuments of mean 
condescension towards Bonaparte, together with instances of op 

sion in various shapes, forced his conscience to speak the truth to the 
tyrant, at the hazard of his life. Bonaparte is said to have told him 
one day, “ I should send you to Vincennes, did I not know your 

patriotism : but-a man of worth who views things erroneously 
deserves to be excused.” Lanjuinais possesses the advantage of 
enjoying the friendship of his colbengiatls the esteem of the people, 

and the favour of the King, who has appointed him a niember of the 

Chamber of Peers.’ ! | : 


Though the author gives only his initials in the title-page, he 
subscribes his name at full length, Rospert Avocart, .1n. his 
dedication to the Duc de Pienne, first gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber to Louis XVIII. That nobleman, with the ordinary complai+ 
sance of a Frenchman, returns an answer, saying that he has read 
the book with much interest, and that he accepts with satisfaction 
the dedication of a work which is written with impartiality and 
moderation. Next comes a preface, containing a few general 
remarks on the horrors of the Revolution, and declaring the 
National Convention to have been the focus of the conflagration 
which consumed the ¢ throne, the altar, the castle, and the cot- 
tage ;’ expressions calculated to dazzle a French reader, and to 
give an appearance of originality to a production which, though 
on the whole well executed, does not deserve to hold any 


higher rank than that of a compilation. Bo. 





Art. XVI. Rapports et Discussions, &c.; i.e. Reports and Dis. 
~ cussions of all the Classes of the Institute of France, on the Works 
admitted to the Competition for the decennial Prizes. ‘4to. Paris, 
Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 10s. a 


WV BATEVER may have been his motive, it is manifest that 
Bonaparte embraced all opportunities of patronizing 
and encouraging the arts and sciences, during his former oc-' 
cupation of the imperial throne of France; and in such @ 
manner, also, as to gratify the taste and prejudices of the people 
over whom he ruled. -In conformity, therefore, with the, 
fashion of antient times, every thing was made a matter of, 
public display and parade. On this principle, he established, 
some years ago a system of prizes, which. were to be distri- 
buted every ten years, and to be publicly awarded to the 
competitors by a jury and commissioners chosen: ftom the In- 
stitute. The-first period: for delivering these prizes occurred 
in November 1840, and a:quarto volume’ of neatly ‘506 °pages 
is the result ofithe:transactions 9 ©. 
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. It is:;well known that the. Institute is. divided into the’'twe 
classes of science and literature, and under each of these a 
number of distinct subjects for competition is selected. The 
first great prize was destined for the best work that had been 
published; during the allotted period, in geometry or pure 
analysis ; and we begin with the report of the jury, who give a 
wery brief account of the best mathematical publications that 
have appeared in France during the last:ten years. ‘They men- 
‘tion several with approbation, but their decision is in favour of 
Lagrange’s * Caleul ‘des fonctions ;” which they describe as ¢ the 
work most distinguished for the precision and profoundness of 
its views, and the importance of its subject, that has appeared 
for ten years in the science of analysis.’ They also present to 
the Emperor,,as worthy of particular distinction, Lacroix’s trea 
tise, on the Differential.and Integral Calculus. — After the report 
on, the geometrical prize, we have that of a commission, com- 
posed of MM. Laplace, Monge, and Prony, on the same subject: 
whose remarks, which are very short, entirely coincide in the 
former decision. 

The second great prize was to be given tothe author of the 
best work on the mathematical sciences, such as astronomy and 
mechanics; and here we have first the report of the jury and after- 
ward that of acommission composed of MM. Delambre, Burck- 
_ hardt, and Lacroix. These are, like the former, very concise ; 
the subjects on which they treat not admitting of being pre- 
sented in an abridged or popular form. ‘The prize was decreed 
to Laplace for his ‘ Méchanique Céleste, as well for the import- 
ance’and extent of its subject, as for the discoveries which it 
contains, not only respecting analysis and astronomy, but also 
natutal philosophy, in the theory of capillary attraction; the 
phenomena of which are for the first time explained by calcu- 
‘lation in the first two supplements to this work.’ The solar 
tables of \Delambre, Bouvard’s tables of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
the:Hydraulic Architecture of Prony, are selected as intitled to 
honourable mention. 

The third great prize of the first class was for ¢ the best work 
‘ori Natural-Philosophy properly so called, Chemistry, Mine- 
ralogy, &c.’ The jury point out several publications of con- 
‘siderable merit in these departments ; viz. Fourcrey’s System of 
Chemical Knowlege ; Berthollet’s Chemical Statics; Haiiy’s 
Elementary Treatise of Natural Philosophy ; the Mineralogy 
of the same author; Brochant’s Mineralogy; Lacépéde’s History 
of Fishes; Daudin’s History of Reptiles; Latreiile’s two works, 
the History. of Insects, and the Genera- Insectorum et Crusta- 
ceorum; .Lamarck’s Account of Animals without Vertebre ; the 
Flora. of “Desfontaines and-that of Decandole ; and-Mirbel’s 
Mii vw Chemical 
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Chemical Researches on Vegetation. The reporters thus 
conclude : 


‘ In bringing into one general point of view all the books of which 
mention has been made, the jury observe that many of them are dis- 
tinguished by their utility, by the number of facts which are found 
collected in them, by the spirit of criticism and discernment with 
which these facts have been selected, and by the sagacity -which has 
been called forth in discovering some of them : but they do not hesitate 
to pronounce that the one which bears the stamp of originality, 
which presents most new views, and which must have the greatest 
influence on the progress of an important science, is the ‘“* Chemical 
Statics” of Count Berthollet. Consequently, they propose to your 
Majesty this publication as worthy of the great prize destined for the 
best production in natural philosophy. The work which appears 
next to offer the most qualities of the same kind, in which is equally 
displayed the creative spirit, and which is the most completely guided 
by a correct and fruitful mind, is the Mineralogy of M. Haiiy, to 
which the jury regret that they have no second prize toaward. ‘They 
cannot dispense, also, with making very honourable mention of the 
system of chemical knowlege by Count Fourcroy, and of the History of 
Fishes by Count Lacépéede, as very complete collections ; in great 
part filled with new facts, discovered or observed by the authors, and 


each forming a satisfactory whole on the important branches of the 
natural sciences.’ 


Of the commission that was appointed to consider the report 
of the jury on the third prize, the members were MM. Lelicure, 
Haiiy, Vauquelin, Charles, and Desfontaines ; who were com- 
manded by the original decree of the Emperor to draw up a 
critical examination of the works which received the sanction 
of the jury, which they accordingly perform at some length. 
‘The remarks which they offer on the publications of Berthollet, 
Haiiy, Fourcroy, and Lacépede, are judicious and correct; illus- 
trating very aptly the object of the writers, and the degree in 
which they havé accomplished their design. The critique oc- 
cupies eleven gto. pages, and the commissioners conclude by 
giving their entire concurrence to the decision of the jury. 

‘The fourth great prize is allotted for the best work on 
medicine, anatomy, and the other connected sciences; and the 
jury decree it to the ‘ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy” 
of Cuvier, on account of the number of new .facts. which 
they contain, the importance and difficulty of the’ discoveries, 
and the order and method which are conspicuous through -the 
whole performance. They also pass very high commendations 
on the Nosograpbie Philosophique of Pinel, and. make honourable 
mention of the works of Corvisart, Bichat, Portal, and Alibert. 
The commissioners appointed to revise the report -of the jury 
were MM. Sabatier, Pelletan, and Halle ; who enter very fully 
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into the examination of the authors pointed out- to. them; ‘and 
into a long and elaborate critique on each of therk, so as-to 
occupy in the whole nearly 60 pages. We were previously 
acquainted with most of the publications that are here the sub- 
jest,.of comment; and we think that the remarks of the-com- 
missioners are in general correct, although too- much in the style 
of.eulogy. , Each of the treatises is reviewed by-a separate coms 
missioner,; Cuwer’s Comparative Anatomy by Halle ;- Bichut's 
Physiological, Works by the same; -Pertal’s Course of Medical 
Anatomy by Pelletan; Corgisart’s Treatise’ on the Heart by 
Hallé, as also. Pinel’s. Nosography, .4libert’s Description of 
pion Diseases, and Broussais’s History of the Phlegmasiz. 
Ail these, works are regarded by the commissioners as so 
meritorious, and their.respective value as so, nearly-balanced, 
that they arg unwilling to assign the preference to any one of 


i 


them, and rhey. finish their report by the following observations: 


* We’ have thus given the elements of comparison between pro- 
ductions which are all reniarkable for their utility. T’o judge between 
them ‘is. a task which the imperial decree has not imposed ‘on us. 
Whom shall we place in the first rank among those who are so miich 
on an,equality with respect to talents and the utility of their works; 
even omitting the important but unfinished production of M. Alibert; 
and that of M. Broussais, which the jury have deemed. it proper -to 
distinguish, but whom they have not placed in the same la with the 
other competitors? Let us, then, be contented with having made 
ktiown the ‘vast conception, and the mind which connects and mul- 
tiplies facts, of M. Cuvier; the genius of invention, united to the 
spiriteof observation and to the talent for experiment, which distin- 
guishés. M. Bichat ; laborious and intelligent erudition, proposing’ 
to itself, an useful end, and gaining this end, in M. Portal ; great 
sagacity, an understanding clear, simple, exact, applied to the search 
of an important object, and which was in a great measure wanting to 
the art, in M. Corvisart ; strong reason, a correct mind, a severe 
method, employed, in a science so difficult as medicine, to convey to. 
the understanding solid instruction, without vague ideas and illusory 
hypotheses, in-M. Pinel ; ~and let us leave it to the legislator, who has: 
appointed the brilliant competition of the decennial prizes, to balance 
ok which are so equal, and to applaud himself on the difficulty of 
theichoice’”’ - 


We are farther told that the class of mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences ‘in. the:Institute, after having deliberated on’ the 
above-repoft, -cotifirmed the decision of the jury, and awarded 
the first prize td M: Cuvier ; and we are persuaded that this 
decision .was, correct. .weonly:doubt how the commiissioners\ 
could, hesitate: on-thecsubject.. The Nosography of MiPinel, 


however, we consider. as.of very inferior merit to the « Lec- 
tued'on Comparative Anatomy.” Hundt ; 
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“The fifth great prize was destined for the inventor of the 
machine which ‘should be the most important to the arts and 
manufactures. ‘The commissioners were MM. Charles, Prony, 
and Malus; and they-decreed the prize to M. Montgolfier, for 
his hydraulic ram.— The 6th prize was for the founder of the 
establishment most:serviceable to agriculture 3 and the 7th and 
last among the prizes of the first class was for the most useful 
industrious establishment. ‘That which has been selected as 
deserving the prize is the manufacture of M. Oberkamf, for 
printing different kinds’of stuffs by rollers. . 

Having given so particular an account of the first part of this 
volume, we must pass over the remainder in a very cursory 
manner. ‘The second class of prizes was proposed for works 
on literary subjects; to be awarded to the author of the 
best epic poem, the best tragedy, the best comedy, and other 
productions of a more general nature. ‘The reports of the jury 
and of the commissioners are given, as before ; and in many in- 
Stances \ - have very long critiques and discussions on the 
publications which pass in review before them. . This latter 
part of the volume is considerably interesting, , since it brings 
us acquainted with the names of many French wrtiters who are 
very little known in this country, and few of whose works 
ever occur among us. The accounts given of them enable us 
to form a tolerably accurate idea of their nature and merits; 
and, on the whole, they rather serve to raise our opinion of the 
state of French literature. At the same time, it is to be ob- 
served that the commendatory style, in which the reports are 
drawn up, tends in some degree to obscure the truth of the 
statements; and that the particular circumstances, under which 
they are written, would dispose’ the judges to exercise the ut- 
most lenity towards the candidates who appeared before their 


tribunal. Bo S. 





Art. XVII. Le Zodiaque Expliqué, &c.; i.e. The Zodiac ex- 
plained, or Inquiries concerning the Origin and Signification of the 
Constellations of the Greek Sphere, &c. &c., translated from 
the Swedish of C.G.S., with a Chart and Plates. ad Edit. 
Crown 8vo. pp.tsi. Paris. 7 


Arr. XVIII. Mémoire Explicatif, &c.; ie. An Explanatory 
Memoir on the Caucasian Sphere, and particularly on the Zodiac, 
&c. By C.G.S. gto. pp. 53- Paris, 1813, 


Arr. XIX. Enchre quelques Argumens;’&ci; ise. Some farther 
Arguments against-the Zodiac. Crown 8vo. pp. 16. Paris. 


yre history atid ‘origin of the zodiac and celestial sphere 
are subjects which have excited considerable interest” 
aftiong astronomers of all ages and nations, and have given rise 
to 
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to’ many learned ‘discussions relative to the-probable date of . 
their invéntion, ‘as well as to the signification of: the -various 
remarkable and fanciful figures with which they abound. 
Some have supposed the sphere'to be derived from the zodiac ; 
while others, and among them the -present. author, consider 
the latter'to be'of a much mote recent date than the former,. 
from which it had its origin: ' The ifvention of both has been 
commonly attributed to shepherds ; and the. several figures are 
supposed to have’had some-allusion to the seasons of the year, 
or other subjects interesting to. or connected with a pastoral 
life. ‘As all these speculations, however, have been founded 
on mere conjecture and hypothesis, the explanations have been 
nearly as numerous as the authors who.have given them; and 
it must be acknowleged that, after all, we know as little as 
our forefathers about this interesting monument of . antient 
science: the date and place of its origin, and the signification 
of its characters, having alike perished in the abyss of time. 
That the constellations have been known from the highest an- 
tiquity is obvious from the manner in which they are intro- 
duced in many passages of the Bible; and in the prophecy:of 
Amos, who is supposed to have lived 790 years B.C., we have. 
the following exhortation: “ Ye who turn judgment into 
wormwood, and leave off righteousness in the earth, seek him. 
that maketh the Seven Stars and Orion,” &e. In this passage, the 
two constellations are mentioned as being well known by Amos, 
who was a herdsman of Tekoa, and by the common people to 
whom this exhortation was addressed ; and we may hence infer 
that the constellations had been invented a long time before 
that period. Some doubt may be entertained whether the ori- 
ginal Hebrew words Chesi/ and Chima referred precisely to the 
constellations which we now call the Pleiades and Orion, but 
that circumstance is not necessary for establishing the great 
antiquity of the celestial sphere. Other constellations are also 
occasionally mentioned .by Hesiod and Homer, the former of 
whom is generally said to have flourished about goo years before 
Christ; and we seem to have reason for believing that, among the 
natives of India, their sphere, which is obviously derived from 
the same source as that of the Greeks, was known to’ these 
people at.an earlier. period than either of those above mentioned. 
Such being. the high antiquity of this monument of antient 
astronomy, and its nature being such as to render continual 
deviations from the original in succeeding ages extremely pro- 
bable, it certainly seems a hopeless undertaking to endeavour 
to ascertain the date and -place of its origin, and the signifie 
cation of the mystefious ‘figures of which it:is composed. ‘This, 
However, is the task which the author of the tracts os 
as: 
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has imposed on himself : and, if he has given us little satis- 
factoty information On these interesting subjects, . he. has*at 


least exposed the fallacy-of the deductions of all .preceding 


writers on the same topic. sath, by ti | 

As the antient sphere comprehended only those stars which 
were visible in the place. where it was.invented, (at least, as 
this is extreniely likely,) it is not. very- difficult to. assign its 
latitude néarly ; “which the» writer therefore assumes to, be 
somewhere in the*paralleb of. about 40” ;,and afterward, from 


othier considerations; he infers that Baku, on the west borders. 
of the Caspiati'sea, in latitude 40° 255 was the, probable resi-. 


dence of the inventor, and that the date of the invention was 
about 1400 years before the Christian,era... These two suppo- 
sitions seem to be supported by a certain.degree of authority, 
drawn from numerous sources of historical record ;. while his 

. {hypothesis that the constellations were rather the invention of 
mariners than of: shepherds is also. maintained with ingenuity, 
and possesses a great degree of probability: but all the rest 
appeats to be mere fiction, and to have no other foundation 
than the fertility of the writer’s. imagination. 

He supposes that Baku, at the period above mentioned, was 
the capital of an extensive kingdom; which, for want of his- 
torical documents, he limits by what may be considered as its 
natural boundaries, the principal of which are the Caucasian 
mountains; and that the celestial sphere is an allegorical repre- 
séntation or chart of the country of the author. With what 
degree of plausibility this part of his hypothesis is supported, 
we shall now endeavour to. illustrate by a few quotations. 
With reference to the two constellations Aries and Taurus, the. 
author éays : | 


‘ We may comprehend now why. the Ram and the Bull-are iw 
attitudes which denote dangerous situations; theone is saved by run- 
ning ; the other has fallen, and appears to be swimming. It is there- 
fore an error in our planispheres to represent the Ram in a reposing 
attitude ; and the more so as the Bull, placed near him, indicates 
clearly a perilous situation: that of the Ram ought doubtless to be 
in harmony with this sign, and with the figures about it, which all 
imply confusion, danger, and embarrassment emblematical of the tor- 
rents rushing from the Caucasus into the Kour. , 

‘ Head of Medusa. This singular emblem of a head ‘apparently cut 
off by. the blow of a sabre, and covered with serpents instead-of hair; 
was probably intended to express the action of breaking and:detach- 
ing the great pieces of ice which from time to tinié are accumulated in 
the ‘narrow passages of the torrents. A, first.mass of ice :being 
stopped is’ stifficient ‘to accumulate many others,in the same place ; 
but, this first béing once detached, the others which it stopped will 
be dragged by ‘it-into beds of greater depth and extent, The ice 
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dropping with water on all sides ought to be represented by sere 
sents’ which reptiles, we have sisal Gon are coehwes’ to j Hs 2 
this element.’ ) Mae 

The town of Baku has for emblems a Crab and a Lion; the 
former denoting its situation among rocks on the sea-coast, and 
the latter the sterile nature of the surrounding countrys. A 
Volcano is designated by the Lyre, on account of its form, 
and the noises which at intervals issue from it. The great 
Bear is an emblem of a forest ; and the Jittle Bear, of a country 
which possesses /ittle vegetation, The Twins and the two Dogs 
denote the country of slaves; the happy S/aves being shewn by 
the /ittle Dog and the unhappy by the great Dog. A variety of 
other fanciful ideas pervades this part of the performance, 
which we are persuaded our readers will readily exeuse us 





from transcribing. Bar 
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Art. XX. Conjuration du Général Malet, &c.; i.e, Account of the 
Conspiracy of General Malet, with the official Details relating to it, 
by the Abbé Laron.. 8vo. pp.gr. Paris. 1814. 


Ts short change of affairs in France, on the restoration of 
Louis XVIII, drew forth a variety of publications.on topics 
forbidden during the iron reign of Bonaparte, and among others 
has given us this notice of General Malet, one’ of thie last 
victims of ill-planned conspiracies. ‘This officer, it seems, ‘Had 
been long conspicuous for his opposition to the absorption of 
all power in the hands of one individual ; and in 1808 he had 
formed a conspiracy which would have made a farther pro- 
gress but for the treachery, as it is said, (p. 19.) of General 
Guillaume. From that time, Malet was confined in prison, and 
watched with considerable strictness : but nothing could prevent 
him from carrying on a correspondence with those whom he 
deemed likely to co-operate in his views. 

October 23..1813, was the time fixed by General Malet 
and his coadjutors for attempting a counter-revolution in Paris. 
The plan was to go in the night among the military quartered 
in.three of the barracks, and to read a paper, forged in the 
name of the Senate, which announced the death of Bonapartes 
the re-instatement of the Pope, the establishment. of a provi~‘ 
sional government, and the transfer of the military commarid. 
into the hands of Malet. It took effect not only at one of the’ 
barracks, but, in part, at the state-prison called La Force; and,° 
in the morning, the conspirators in their farther progress suc- . 
ceeded .in arresting Savary, the minister of polices after having 
put.to death General Hulin, who made an obstinate resistance : 
but.the whole appears to have been a fanciful and ill contrived 

II project, 
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“project, withoutanyrational prospect ofiaccomplishment; though, 
as it would not suit the object of M: Laron to make an‘acknow- 
legement so derogatory to himself and his brother-conspirators, 
the odium of shedailare is laid on:fortune and acertain General 
Lahory, who is accused of having spoiled all by delay. The 
«chief merit of Afalet appears to have consisted in the sang-froid 
with which he met his fate. His trial and execution were 
al1ost immediate: but, when questioned by his judges regard- 
ing the names:and number of his accomplices, his answer was, 
«* All-Frenchmen are my accomplices, and you yourselves would 
have been the same had I succeeded.” In going to the scaf- 

_fold,-he maintained the same magnanimous serenity, and) said 
to some students whom he met in the ‘Rue de Grenelle, Young 
men, remember the 23d.ef October.” —. 


pari. ho. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 21. Le Retour des V. endanges, &c.; i.@ The Return of the 
Vintage, or Tales for Children of various Ages. By Mad. px 
ReMEViLLe. 4 Vols. Small 12mo. Paris. 1813- Imported 

- by De Boffe. Price 14s. Ss 

-Here are many dialogues which exhibit French colloquial idioms, 
and stories.which are not only short and lively, but in which pains 
have been taken to give them a moral tendency. If, however, we 
were to raise an objection against this little work, it would be that it 
displays. too many tricks and petty artifices; good children being 
here represented as receiving agreeable surprizes, while those who 
are faulty are punished or admonished by stratagem; and thus the 
young readers may be rendered suspicious of similar contrivances, 
when they ought to deem their instructors as superior to deceit as 


they are themselves taught to become. Mt Bar. 


Art. 22. Contes Nouveaux, &c.; i.e. New Tales, or new Novels, 
By Apvrien DE SARRAZIN. 4 Vols. 12mo. ~ Paris. 1813. Im- 
ported by De Boffe. Price 103. | AU we ; 
M. DE SARRAZIN, though an agreeable writer, is no rigid moralist. 

By his tale called * The Poirit of Honour,’ he may be said to hang 

flowers on the sword of a duellistgand in that which is intitle 

‘Schemes of Happiness,’ although the abstract deduction may be 

that virtue alone gives contert, yet the erring youth jp so easily re-in- 

stated in the possession of felicity that his fate affords no warning. 
¢ The Sorrows of Self-Love’ are liable to the same objection’: but this 
| tale, and that which is called ¢‘ Age and Gaiety,’ are pleasant and in- 
genious. In¢ Spleen,’ and ¢ The Patroness,’ an English reader discovers 


those incongruities which it is so difficult for any author to avoid, 
wheu 
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when writing of people and countries imperfectly known to him; 
but, on the whole, these little volumes evince a fertile and lively 
imagination. | | De 


Art. 23. Erreur et Mystere, &c.; i.e. Error and Mystery. By 
Mad. L. V. Author of * Les Soirezs Bretonnes,” &c. 4 Vols. 
12mo. Paris. 1813. De Boffe, Loudon. 18s. 

This tale loses its interest through the weakness of character which 

is betrayed by the principal persons: since Nastasia is shewn to be 

the dupe of fictitious horrors which the reader hasalready been taught 

to detect ; and /fred behaves with obsequious submission to the man 

who has caused his father’s ruin and his mother’s death. — The narra- 

tive, also; of M- de St. “Rieul’s early misconduct, contains expressions 
and avowals of which no father would make his son the confidant. po 





Art. 24. Tableaux de Société, &c.3 i.e. Views of Society. By 
+.) Preautt Le Brun. 4 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1813. London, 

De Boffe. Price 11. sewed. 

M. Le Bru offers this work as a picture of French society, and 
its English readers may rejoice that it bears little resemblance to the 
manners of their country. We can scarcely suppose a mother to be 
guilty of preparing such Confessions, as are found in these pages, for 
the perusal of her daughter. Yet we must own that our satisfac- 
tion at this comparison has not repaid us for the displeasurg excited by 
the narrative, which is likely to injure, in proportion as it may interest, 
a youthful reader. ) Po 


Art. 25. Le sayy &c.; te The Shipwreck, or the Two 
Richards. By Cuyartotrt Bournon Matarmg, of the Arca- 
dian Academy at Rome. 5 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1812. London, 
De Boffe. Price 11. 2s. 6d. 

An English romance is here attempted by a fair foreigner, and it 
is rather amusing to observe the way in which an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with our language has enabled her to atchieve it. She talks of 
‘ Hightwaymens,’ and gives to almost all the characters significant 
surnames ; such as Mistress Merciful, Mistress Scold, Doctor Well- 
headed, &c. - We can allow for the most polished persons in the tale 
being made to employ the appellation of dear Miss : but we would 
stipulate with the author for correctness in her own tongue, and 
contend that no precedent can be adduced from good French writers 
for the following expressions: Vol. ii. p.68. ‘£ Eile ne laissa pas 
de cesse a son bienfaiteur, qu’il ne lui eut raconté,’ kc. —Vol. il. p. 203. 
‘ Force lui fut donc de se soumettre.’—Vol.iv. p.214. * Douces 
paroles ! je te renferme soigneusement.’ “ 

The story is intricate, and not interesting till near the conclusion. 
Three generations are made to pass in review before the wearied 
reader ; who rejoices when they are successively ‘* gathered to their, 
fathers,’’ and wishes that the author’s next novel may not extend to 


five volumes: | p° 
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To the RemarKABLe Passaces in this Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Take of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 











A 
ABSCESS; case of, 27. 
“Abyssinia, Ras of, his recep- 
tion of Mr. Salt, 9. His 
official duties and talents, 11. 
His farewell visit, 12, 13. 
Abyssinians, the assertion of Mr. 
ruce, that thev eat live flesh, 
partially confirmed, 15. 
Acid, new, contained in the triple 
Prussiates, 43, 44. 
Acts of the Apostles, notes on, 
84. 
Addition, See Goss. 
LZEschylus, critical notes on, 374. 
424. 
Agamemnon, notes on that play, 
378. 424. 
Agriculture, in France, state of, 
62, 63. 445. 
Ainsiie, Dr., his additional plant- 
ations, 357. 
Alét, Bishop of, his amiable cha- 
racter, 309. 
Alfieri, his dramatic works, 493- 
America, Mr. Burke’s view of her 
war of independence contrasted 
with his opinions on the French 
Proceegy 346—351. 
“ bila, Bay of, description of 
e people and country around, 


Analysis, on various points of, 
261. 

Anderson, Dr., his specimens of 
Sago, 368. 

Angina Pectoris, observations on 
symptoms of, 28. 
Ave. Rey. Vor. rxxyi. 


Animal, on the fossil remains of, 
46. 

Animals, domestic, on the educa- 
tion of, 500. 

Aorta, case of pulsation of, 28. 

Apophthegms, by Sir Joshua Reye 
nolds, 117. 

4retin, his death in unison with 
his life, 492. 

Ariosto, remarks on bis Orlando, 
488. ‘Translation of a passage 
in the Olympia, 490. 

Arteries, See Nerves. 

Astronomy, view of a complete 
treatise on, 519—531, 

Auckland, Lord , his * Remarks on 
the War in October 1795” se- 
verely examined by Mr. Burke, 


339. 
Austin,Mr., his embankment, 358. 


B 
Baharnegash Yasous, an Abyssi- 
nian chief, character of, 7. 
Baillie, Dr. on cases of Hy dro- 


cephalus, 25. On ciation of 
the Aorta, 28, 


Basalt, See Saxony. 

Bass’s Strait, discovery of, 160. 
Baths, See Cumming. 

Baudin, Captain, falls in with, 


Captain Flinders in the In-.. 


vestigator, 162. 


Beard, Mr., on a machine for. 
crooking wires for cards, 362. 


Bees, their destruction of snails 
poetically described, 206. On 
the rearing of, 364. 
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Bene’t-College, Cambridge, its fine 
library, 172. 

Blacklock, the blind bard, poetic 
tribute to, 2¢6. 

Blagden, Mr., his case of abscess, 
27. 

Blindness, See Heberden. 

Blind people, apparatus for teach- 
ing music to, 364. 

Blood, venous at arterial, on the 
temperature of, 48. 

Boccaccio, review of his works, 
45. 

Boggy land, improvement of, 358, 

~ 359- 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, attachment 

ma ina Captain of his guard, 

Boot-makers, machine for, 366. 

Bowler, Mr., his mode of trap- 
ping animals, 364. 

Brain, 6n the functions of the, 
40. 

Braithwaite, Mr., his planta- 
tions, 358. 

Bread, made of wheaten flour and 
potatoes, 362. 

Brewster, Dr., on properties of 
light, 257. 261. 

Britons, autient, their character 
vindicated, 56. 

Bruce, Mr., his accounts of Abys- 
sinia partly discredited and 
partly confirmed, 14. 

Brussels, account of, 507, 

Burke, Mr., account of some of 
his posthumous works, and 
view of his political tenets and 
character, 339-355. Com- 
plete list of his works, 356. 

Butter, contrivances for preserv- 
ing and for churning, 361. 


| Cc 

Calderone, remarks on his writ- 

- ings, 496. 

Cambridge, University of, docu- 
ments and particulars relative 
to, 5058. 167—177. 

Camiens, observations on his life 

-and works, 497- 


Canigou, one of the Pyrenean 
mountains, visit to, 64. 


Cards, See Beard 


Carlsrube, visit to that city, 503. 

Carnot, M., account of, 532. 

Cart-horses, contrivance tor re- 
lieving, when thrown down, 
366. 

Cathery, Mr., on fixing chalk- 
drawings, and on preparing 
transparent paper, 362 

Catholics of Ireland, Mr. Burke’s 
opinions respecting, 351 —353. 

Cayme, Messrs., their manufac. 
ture of sail-cloth, 363 

Chalk, not to be found in this 
island farther north than the 
East-riding of Yorkshire, #81. 

Cha'k-drawings, on a method of 
fixing them, 362. 

Charlemagne, a poem, abstract of 
its story, and extracts from, 
78—88. 

Charles V. and Francis I., pa- 
rallel between, 471. 

Chartreuse, la Grande, visit to, and 
discipline of that monastery, 
304. Fortitude of one of the 
brethren, 3cg 

Charts, necessity of providing 
them for the navy, 161. | 

Chimney-pieces, of composition- 
stone, 361. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, its 
foundress and remarkable mem- 
bers, 172. 

Christians, Commentaries on the 
affairs of, in the first three cen- 
turies, 183—24. 

Church, Christian, government of, 
in the first three centuries, 22. 
Change in, ib. 

Churn, newly invented, 361. 

Chyazic acid, account of, 44. 

Circles, astronomical, on the me- 
thod of dividing, 261. 

Clare-Hall, Cambridge, account 
of, 170. 

Climacteric disease, observations 
on, 28. 

Coals, observations on the con- 

sumption, 
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sumption, trade, and price of, 

TOQ. - 

Coffin, Mr., left as a resident in 
Abyssinia, with Mr Pearce, 12. 

Combe, Dr., on a stricture of the 
Tleum, 26: 

Commerce with India, history of, 
137—I5S1. 

Gonstellations, attempt to explain, 
541. 

Consumption, See Phthisis. 

Cooke, Mr., his musical apparatus 
for blind persons, 364. 

Corn-Laws, tracts relative to, 
325-331. 438—44I. 

Cows, on feeding them with 
steamed food, 359. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, remarks 
relative to, 170. 

Crécy, battle of, srecribatl by a 
French writer, 469. 

Cumming, Dr. on baths, 367. 

Currey, Dr. on Tetanus, 27. 

Curwen, Mr., on feeding cows 
with steamed food, 359. 


D 
Dante’s Purgatorio, specimen of a 
translation of, 323. Observa. 
tions on, 480. 
Darniey’s island, on the north 
coast of New Holland, murder 
of some English voyagers there 


in 1793, 157. 
Davis, ye .» his temporary scaf- 


fold, 

Davy, sf H, his farther experi- 
ments on lodine, 40. On the 
combustion of the diamond, 


45- 





» Dr., his experiments on 
anim heat, 48. 

Diabetes Mellitus, cases of, 27- 

Diamond, on the combustion of, 
45° 

Discovery, unfounded claim of the 
French to, on the coast of 
Terra Australis, 163 

Dissenters, established, as well as 
Churchmen, 396. note. 


Distillation, double, on the means 
of producing, by the same 
heat, 48. 

Dofter Esther, his testimony re- 
specting Bruce’s account of 
Abyssinia, 14. 

Dreivina See Haggitt, See Hesle- 
en. 

Drama, lectures on, 457. 


E 

Earth, on the measurement of 
the, 530. 

East-India-Company, observations 
on their commerce and govern- 
ment, 137——151. View of 
their political system, zoo— 
411. Their subserviency to 
ministers, 406, 407. 

Eclipses, methods of computing, 
527. 

Education, domestic and national, 
remarks on, 498— 502. 

Flizabeth,Ma same, of France, her 
exemplary character, 465-— 
468 

Embankment, account of, 358. 

Etruria, Queen of, her letters to 
her agent Sassi, 517. 

Eyes, on a peculiar affection of, 
26. 

F 

Faith, good remarks on, 218. 

Fesch, Cardinal, his magnificent 
palace, 72. 

Fever, puerperal, epidemic, dee 
scription of, 369. 

Finch, Mr., his large stock of 
bees, 361. 

Fossil remains, See Home. 

Fountains recommended in a me- 
tropolis, 76. 

Fox, Mr., poetic tribute to, 295. 

France, on the agricultural state 
of, 63—445- On her poli- 
tical. state, 69. Prineipal 
works of its authors distin- 
guished and rewarded by the 
Institute, 535 —§39. See Dis- 
covery. 
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Francis I., pe between him 
_and Charles V., 471. 


Galatians, Epistle to, account of, 
87. | 

Cb rik, David, anecdote of, 453. 

Genéva,.its population, 88. Its 
University, 89. Its political 
importance, id. 

Géograpbe, a French ship of dis- 
covery, her meeting with the 
Investigator, 162. 

Golden Verses, attributed to Py- 

thagoras, translated, 460. 

Goldoni, observations on his dra- 
matic works, 493. 

Goss, Mr., his instrument for 
working addition of numbers, 

64. 

Grafton, late Duke of, account 
of as an author, 169. 

Grammar, new doctrines in, 335. 

Groombridge, Mr., on atmosphe- 
rical retraction, 255. 


H 

Hagzitt, Dr., his improvement of 

boggy land, 358. 

Halford, Sir H., on the cli- 
macteric disease, 28. 

Hartley, David, observations on 
his theory of mind, 171. 

Haygarth, Dr., on rheumatism, 

~ gout, &c. 28. 

Head-aches, observations on, 27. 

Heat, animal, experiments on, 48. 

Heathenism of the Roman world, 

' observations on, 20. 

Heberden,Dr., on night-blindness, 
on-scirvy, and on the mortality 
of London, 26. 

Hebert, the French Revolutionist, 
his testimony to Louis XVI, 

464. | 

Henry IV. of France, anecdotes 
of, 513. 

Herschel, Dr., on various points 
of “analysis, 261. 

Hesleden, Major, his improve- 

ment of boggy land, 359. 
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Hey, Dr., on properties of tane 
gents tocircles, 256. : 

Fippoly:us, notes on that play,427. 

H:story, on the philosophy of, go. 

Hodge, Mr., his pot for preserving 
butter, 361. 

Holy Orders, remarks on, 397. 

Home, Sir Ev., on the functions 
of the brain, 40. On the fossil 
remains of an animal, 46. On 
the influence of the nerves on 
the arteries, 47. 

Horses, on the breed of, in York- 
shire, 188. See Cart horses. 
Howakil, bay of, the place men- 

tioned in the Periplus of the 

Erythrean sea, as producing 

the stone called Opsian, 4. 
Fiydrocephalus, cases of, 25. 
Hydropbobia, case of, 28. 


I and J 

Fansen, origin of that name given 
to the celebrated leader of the 
Jansenists, 311. | 

Japan, origin of the Russia em- 
bassy to, and particulars of it, 
243—251. 

Fesus-College, Cambridge, emi- 
nent members of, 170. 

Fews, sketch of their worehip, 21. 
Their cause and character 
pleaded, 222. 

Lleum, case of stricture of, 26. 

India, See East-India-Company. 

Insanily, on the comparative pre- 
valence of, 27. Said to be al- 
ways founded in corporeal dis- 
ease, 190. Causes of, 194. 

Institute, of France, prizes.and dis- 
tinctions awarded by, 535— 
539: ; 

Tutestine, protrusion of per anum, 
case of, 28. 

Investigator, outfit and voyage of 
that ship,160—167. Her meet- 
ing with the Géographe, 162. 

Lodine, farther experiments on, 40. 

Fones, Thomas, M.A,, of Trinity 
College, Camkridge, his great 
character, 175. 
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FSosephine, late Empress, some 
account of, 73. 

Foyce, George, a reforming divine 
of the 16th century, his evasive 
conduct, 163. 

Italy, view of the literature of, 


480—49 3- 


K 

Kater, Captain, on dividing as- 
tronomical circles, 261. 

Kidd, Dr., on the production of 
saltpetre on walls, 42. 

Kidneys, on inflammation of, 27. 

King’s College, Cambridge, its 
beautiful chapel, 173. 

Kise, Mr., his boot-maker’s ma- 
chine, 366. 

Knox, John, particulars of his 
life and character, 312 —320. 


L 

Lanjuinais, M., account of, 534. 

Lapwing, wounded, pathetic de- 

‘ scription of, 202. 

Latham, Dr., his cases of Teta- 
nus, 26,27. Qn Tumours, #5. 
On Angina Pectoris, 28. On 
an abdominal Tumour, id. 

Leases, observations on, 184- 

Light, on properties of, 257. 
261. 

Literature, course of lectures on, 
450-—459. 

— of Italy, view of, 480 
—493- Of Spain and Portu- 
gal, 494—497- 

Liturgy, observations on, 441. 

Lope de Vega, observations on his 
works, 495. | 

Louis XVI., anecdotes of, 462. 

Luxemburgh, appearance of that 

_ province, 510. 


M 
Machell, Mr., his aanular saw, 
364. 
Malet, General, his censpiracy 
and death, 542. 
Marie- Antoinette, ber magnani- 
mity in dying, 465. 





Markland, the critic, short acs. 
count of, 148. 

Marquesas, extraordinary height 
of a young native of those 
islands, 242. The women dis- 
paraged, ib. 

Martin, Mr , hiscontrivance forte- 
lieving cart-horses when thrown 
down, 366. : ) 

Maton, Dr., on superfcetation, 
27. A 

Metastasio, observations cn, 492- 

Michael Angelo compared with 
Raphael, 119. : 

Middleton, Dr., remarks on his 
life of Cicero, 176 \ , 

Moggridge, Mr., on the growth 
of trees, 259. 

Moreau, General, observations on 
his connection. with Pichegru, 
sis. 

Mortality in London, observa- 
tions on, 26. 

Mosheim, Dr., his account of the 
origin of his work De Rebus 
Christianorum, \8. Specimens 
of it, 20—24 

Mother-of-Pearl, on properties of 
light in, 257. 

Munich, account of, 504. 

Music, apparatus for teaching to 
blind people, 364. 


N 
Natural History, remarks on the 
study of, 148. 
Nerves, on their influence on the 
arteries, 47. 
New Holland, observations on the 
justice of that appellation, 15 3. 
Norway, minetalogy of, 283. 
Nukahiwa, See Marquesas. 
Numbers, See Goss. 


0 
Ogden, Mr., his pruning instru- 
ment, 365. 
Opsian, or Obsidian, that stone 
found in the bay of Howakil, 4. 
Ozoro Asquall, an Abyssinian 
lady, visit tuy 8. 
Painting, 
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Painting, poetic apostrophe to, 
296. The painter warned not 
to employ his art for immoral 
purposes, 298— 300. 

Paris, improvements of, under 
Bonaparte, 71. Situation and 
character of, 74. 77. 

Paul, Vincent de, a French preach- 
er, his charitable zeal, soo. 
Pearce, the British seaman resi- 
dent in Abyssinia, account of, 
+e Obtains a companion in 

r. Coffin, 12.. 

Peat-Bog-mass, on its utility in 
packing plants, 367. 

Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, dis- 
tinguished members of, .172. 

Pendulum, See Ritchie. 

Peron, M., his unfounded claims 
to discoveries between Bass’s 

* Strait and Nuyts Archipelago, 
163. 

Perry, Mr, his chirographist, 
364. a 

Persecution, by Christians, strik- 
ing instances of, 222. 

Peter-House, Cambridge, account 
of, 167. 

Peters, Hannah, her mixed bread, 

62. 

Pierce, remarks on the writings 

of, 482. Translation from, 


Phthisis Pulmonalis, observations 
on the different species of, 26. 
29— 32. 

Planets, on the determination of 
their elements, 527. 

Plantations, necessity of thinning 

them, 357, 358. See Ainslie, 
See Braithwaite. 

Poetical extracts in this volume, 
78—88. 97—100. 129—136. 
206. 209 214. 227—239.- 

263-279. 295—3200. 321— 

* 324, 420. 432—437. 484. 

Poetry, theory of, 4534 

Poitiers, battle of, represented by 
a French writer, 470. 
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Pope, Mr., anecdote relative to, * 
114. Ll | 
Population of the East-riding of 
Yorkshire, 189. : 
Porrcit, Mr., on triple Prussiates, 


Portugal, literature of, 497. 
Postilions, in France, their tricks 
upon travellers, 67. | 
Potassium, triple compound of, 
observations on its properties, 
40. Onamodeof procuring,47, 
Powell, Dr., on nitrate of silver, 
26. On insanity, 27. 
Prizes bestowed by the French 
Institute, §35—539. 
Pruning, instrument for, 361. 
Prussiates, triple, on the nature 


of, 43. 
Pyrenees, See Canizou. 


Queen's C olege, Cambridge, re= 
markable for variety of reli- 
gious opinions, 172. | 


R 

Rambouillet flock of sheep, ac- 
count of, 61. 

Raphael 2nd Michael Angelo, 
contrast of, 119. 

Red Sea, account of the inha- 
bitants on the ceast of, 3. 

Refraction, atmospherical, farther 
observations on, 255. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, particulars 
of his life and professional 
career, 43-123. Poetic tri- 
bute to, 294— 300. 

Rheumatism, See Haygarth. 

Richelicu and Sully, parallel be- 
tween, 472. 

Ritchie, Mr., his compensation- 
pendulum, 360. 

Roberts, Dr, on Fhthisis Pul- 
monalis, 26. 

Rocks, in Norway, “geological 


observations on, 287, 28%. 


Romney, Lord, his patronage of 


the Society for Arts, 368. 
Roxburgh, 























Roxburgh, Dr.,on caoutchouc and 
on the Sphagnum palustre, 367. 
On the Teak-tree, 363. 


S 

Sago, See Anderson. 

Sail-cloth, on the manufacture of, 
363. 

St. Luke, observations on a pas- 
sage of, 430. 

Saltpetre, on the production of, 

~ on walls, 42. 

Salts, See Prussiates. 

Sampson, Mr ,his new Churn, 361. 

Sassi, an agent of the Queen of 
Etruria, his seizure and trial, 
5°75 518. 

Satterley, Dr., on hydrophia, 28. 

Sauiders, Dr., on stricture of the 
ileum, 26. 

Saw, annular, newly invented, 364. 

Saxemflerg, that island found in 
lat. 3c° 18’ S. and long. 28° 
20' W., 162. 

Saxony, observations on the ba- 
salts of, 33— 309. 

Scaffold, temporary, for repairing 
houses, 365. 

Scrofula, observations on, 292. 

Scurvy, cases of, 26. 

Seppings, Mr, on constructing 
ships of war, 251. 

Septem contra Thebas, chorus in 
and notes on that play, 374 
Servants in husbandry, recom- 
mendation to require characters 

with them, 1&9. 

Severn, the influx of its tide poet- 
ically described, 97. 

Sheep, management of the Ram- 
bouillet flock of, 61. On the 
breed of, in Yorkshire, 187. 
Calling of, by the shepherd, il- 
lustrated, 431. 

Sheppard, Mr., account of the pro- 
duce of his flocks, 363. 

Ships of war, on the construction 
of, 251. 

Sizyés, Abbé, account of, §33. 

Silver, nitrate of, its use in 
Chorea, 26. 
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Skurray, Mr., om summer-wheat, 
360. 
Slave-trade, hints on, 445. 

Snails, poetic description of the 
slaughter of, by Bees, 206. 
Spain, view of the literature of, 

494+ 
Sphagnum Pa'ustre, on its use ia 
packing plants, 367. 
Sphere, Greek, observations on, 
540. 
Steamed food, given to cows, 359. 
Stra:burg, some account of, 503. 
Sully, Duke de, anecdotes of, 
513. Parallel between him and 
Richelieu, 472. 
Summer-wheat, advantages of, 360» 
Superfetation, case of, 27. 


T 

Tacitus, Commentary on, 429. 

Tangents to circles, on properties 
of, 256. 

Tasso,review of his Ferusalem De- 
livered, 490. 

Teak-iree, on the cultivation of, 
368. 

Tennant, Mr., on procuring pot- 
assium, 47. On producing a 
double distillation, 48. 

Terre Napoleon, unfounded claims 
of the French respecting that 
part of New Holland, 164. 

Tertullian, character of, 24. 

Tetanus, cases of, 26, 27. 

7 ithes, proposed commutation for, 
184. 

Transparent paper, on a mode of 
preparing, 362. 

Traps, See Bowler. 

Trees, on the growth of, 359. 

Trinity-College, Cambridge, _ its 
great benefactors and advan- 
tages, 174. 

Tumour, abdominal, case of, 28. 

. , See Latham. 

Turner, Dr., on inflammation of 


the kidneys, 27. 
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Vapour-Bath, improved, 367. 

Viccent, Dr., eniliseatios of his 
con ecture respecting the place 
which produces Opsian, 4. 

Vittoria, battle of, poetically de- 
picted, 98. 

Voltaire, his verses to the Princess 
Ulrica Eleonora, 458. 

Von Buch, M., account of, 282. 


Ww 

Warren, Dr., on Diabetes Mell. 
tus, 27. On head-aches, ib. 

Way, Mr.,on bread made of wheat 
and potatoes, 362. 

Weather, prognostics respecting, 
219. 

When, summer-wheat, 
tages of, 360. 

Wilson, Mr., his composition for 
chimney-pieces, 361. 

Winds, prevalent, 181. 220. 
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Strahan and Preston, 
Printers-Street, Londom 


Wires, See Beard. 

Women, in France, their great 
share in the operations of agri- 
culture, 62. 445. 

Wool, Merino, on the mode of 
preparing, 362. 

Worms, their utility to land, 203. 

Writing, invention for, without 


stooping, 364. 


Y 

Yasous, Baharnegash, an Abys- 
sinian chief, his character, 7. 

Yorkshire, East-riding of, sta- 
tistical particulars relative to, 
179. 

7 in. Dr., on alterations in the 
construction of ships, 251. 


Z 


Zircon-Syenite, account of that 
stone, 285. 290. 
Zurich, visit to, 506. 
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